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PREFACE. 



A brief explanation, both of the circumstances under which 
this work has been written and published, and of the plan upon 
which it has been prepared, is due to the reader. 

When the author was about to go to Europe, in the year 
1835, manjr of his friends requested him to write something 
respecting the eiofuntries which he might visit during his so- 
journ in the M world, if the nature of his work there, and 
the duties wiuch resulted from it, should permit. He could 
hardly do otbjeii)nf» than promise compliance with their 
wishes. At thai i^poch, neither he nOr any of his friends fore- 
saw that his labors in Europe, for the philanthropic and rdif 
gious objects for which he was sent thither, would call him to 
any other country than France, and those whidi are CQiitig|Q- 
oustoit. 

In a short time, however, it became obvious tMt duty 
required him to visit almost the entire continent. Accordingly 
he has continued, with two interruptions, occasioned by vidn 
to his native countrv^^ pursue the work to which he was 
called, and in its prosl^Pon he has visited most of the coon- 
tries in Europe twice,-and some of them three times. 

These repeated and protracted visits to the various parts of 
the great field of his efforts, certainly ofiered him fevoraUt 
cq[>portunities for obtaining extensive infcarmation respectiif^ 
the different countries which were comprised in it Bat the 
nature and variety of his duties rendered the writing (tf a 
book extremely difficult, if not impossible. Nevertheless, lail* 
year, during his second visit to the Scandinavian countriel» 
the attempt was made to write something which might 
be useful to his friends and countrymen, respecting at least 
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IV PREFACE. 

that portion of the continent. And amidst the sufferings — 
resulting from a long-continued illness — ^which he endured, 
on a journey of several months in Scandinavia and Russia, 
the following work was mainly written; while his many 
and pressing duties since he returned to pass a few 
months in this country, have not left him time to do 
more than review what he had written on the spot, and 
supply such portions of the work as he had not heen ahle to 
write in the coarse of the journey which it undertakes to de- 
scribe. 

Ujider these un&vorahie circumstances, the work was 
prepared, and is presented to the public The author is 
deeply sensible that it is neither what it ought to be, nor 
what it would have been, — ^if he could have spared the 
necessary time for its proper preparation. But such time he 
never expects to find, and therefore, if he published the 
work at all, he must publish it as ft is, and throw himself 
upon a public which he believes to be disposed to judge with 
kindness every attempt, however humble, to contribute some- 
thing toward^ the augmentation of usefhl knowledge re- 
specting other countries. Thus much for the circumstances 
under which this book was written and now issues from 
the press. 

A word or two in relation to the plan which has been 
adopted. 

Two courses, widely differing iOrosgL.each other, presented 
themselves to the author's mind at the outset, in regard to the 
nature of his proposed work. ^^ 

The one was to write a book^Hbh should cont^ as 
much interesting and useful infc^rmatim respecting the coun- 
tries of which it might treat, as could be ccmveniently exhib- 
ited in such a work, and as little about the perscmal adven- 
tures of the author as would be consistent with giving to it 
some degree of connection and unity. 

The other was to write a book of travels, properly so called, 
and fill it with accounts of what he saw or heard in 
the countries under consideration, ai>d of his intercourse 
with the various classes of pers^ms with whom he came in 
ecmtact. 
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There can be little doubt as to which of these courses it 
would have been the more easy to pursue ; and just as little 
as to which would have secured the greater degree of popu- 
larity. Had the author resolved to follow the latter, he could 
without difl&culty, and without drawing very largely on his 
imagination, have filled a work with incidents that fell 
under his observation, or which he heard from others, which, 
it is probable, would be read with not a little interest. This 
would have been more certainly the case if he had given 
freely and extensively the remarks that were made to him 
by many of the distinguished individuals with whose acquaint- 
ance he was honored, and whose hospitalities, in not a few 
cases, he was invited to enjoy. 

It did not require a moment's deliberation to decide on 
the former course as more likely to be useful, however diflBi- 
cult to execute ; and txy reject the latter, as likely to lead, 
on the one hand, to fte saying of many things of no sort of 
utility to the reader, and on the other, of violating confidence, 
and doing what would he discreditable to himself, and what 
is of far greater €k]iisequence, to the country which he is proud 
to call his own, and which he can truly say that every year's 
residence abroad renders dearer than ever to his heart. 

He therefore resolved to prepare a work which, whilst it 
might contain some notices of his own comparatively inaig 
nificant movements, should be filled mainly with such geogra- 
phical, topographical, historical, and biographical sketches, in- 
terspersed with useful and interesting anecdotes and facts, 
as might, in his opinion, be instructive to the reader. Upon 
this basis the work has been written ; and this explains why 
so much detail has been given. 

The author has had frequent occasion to lament, when 
perusing books of travels, that they often fail to give the 
reader a correct or satisfactory conception of the places which 
are proposed to be described. He would state a single instance : 
how often has he read in books of travels, to say nothing of 
letters in the newspapers, of the Golden Horn at Constan- 
tinople, and yet never, so far as he recollects, has he seen 
in any book, an intelligible description of that beautiful 
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NOTE. 

In addition to the common histories and other works which 
treat of the Scandinavian countries, the author has had occa- 
sion to ccHisult the following books. 

1. Denmaek Delineated, or Sketches of the Present State of 
that Country : By A. Andersen Feldborg, published at 
Edinburgh in 1824. 

2. Dr. Edward Clarke's Travels in Scandinavia. 

3. Coxe's Travels in the North of Europe. 

4. Barrow's Travels, in Russia, Finland, Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. 

5. ScAiroiNAviA, Ancient and Modern: By Dr. Acdrew 
Crichton of Scotland, and Henry Wheaton, Esq., American 
Ambassador at Berlin. From this invaluable work, which 
contains the best history of the countries of which it treats 
that can be found in English, the author has drawn much 
and freely, in preparing the historical sketches which he 
has given in this book. 

6. Laino's Tour in Norway, and 

7. Laino's Tour in Sweden, both of them filled with valua- 
ble information. 

8. Letters sue le Nord, par X. Marmier. 

9. Recueil des Exposes de l'administration du Rotaume 
DE SxTEDE ; traduit du Suedois, par J. F. De Lundbad. 
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14 VOYAGE FROM HAVBE TO HAMBURG. ^ 

Our steam-ship was one of the line of steam-vessele 
which run weekly betw;een Havre and Hamburg. These 
ships are vessels of what may be called the first class, as it ' 
regards size, and are propelled by powerful enguies. The 
length of the Paris is one hundred and eighty feet. In 
proportion to her length she is a narrow vessel, sharp-built, 
and well constructed for swiftness. 

It is surprising to remark how rapidly the number of 
steam -boats, which issue from Havre, have- increased since 
the year 1835. At that epoch, there were but few run- 
ning, and those few were chiefly confined to the navigation 
of the Seine. At present, besides those which run daily 
up to Rouen, or acrdss to Honfleur, there are now regular 
lines of steam-boats established between Havre and the fol- 
lowing named points, and which issue from it, as from a 
focus, viz. : Cherbourg, Morlaix, Bordeaux, Lisbon, Cadiz 
and the Mediterranean port?, Portsmouth and Southamp- 
ton, London, Dunkirk, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg. There are, probably, 
between thirty and forty steam-boats now plying between 
Havre and other ports 5 a few years ago there were but 
five or six. 

Our course, north-eastward, was along the coast ol 
France, and at but a few miles' distance, from it. But 
night soon came on, and put an end to the rich enjoyment 
which we found in sitting on the deck and contemplating 
the shores of a country, which, though foreign, contained 
so many objects around which our affections most tender- 
ly clustered. The next morning, as we came on deck, 
our noble steam-ship was moving with majesty and rapidity 
through the narrow strait which separates England from 
the continent. As we held on our midway-path, the bold 
white cliffs on our left, beneath which the little city of 
Dover reposes, and the more humble coast on our right, 
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with the ancient city of Calais rising on its marginy were 
equally and fully in view. 

No one, we think, can enter the German or North Sea, 
by the Straits of Dover and Calais, in a fine day, and a 
transparent atmosphere, without being struck with the 
sight of the great number of sails which he sees in every 
direction. Every thing betokens the vicinity of some 
great commercial emporium. It is to or from Londcm, 
the commercial metropolis pf the world, that these nu- 
merous vessels are going or coming. But not all : on the 
other side of this busy sea, so full of life in all directions, 
lie the important and flourishing cities of Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam and Hamburg, with their crowded 
ports ; whilst still further to the North, on the same side, 
is the entrance into the Baltic, into which and from which 

^•^ ^nni nrm-rtTTif nf t^nmm .o3Baja.xa oonciontly uOWing aud rC* 

flowing. In no other part of the world does a sheet of 
water, of the same extent, present such a scene of floating 
wealth, as does this North Sea, in connection with the 
British Channel. Indeed they may, unitedly, be termed 
the Grand Port of the world ! 

In the afternoon of that day, we were opposite the coast 
of Holland, and passed, at no great distance, Camperdown 
and the Texel, places associated with some of the most 
illustrious achievements of the English navy. Indeed, 
our voyage was, at almost every step, carrying us over 
what may be called, truly classical scenes in England's 
History. For it was along these coasts that she gained not 
a few of those triumphs which have given her the vaunted 
title of " Mistress of the Ocean." It was between Havre 
or rather Boulogne and Calais, if we have been rightly in- 
formed, that a few English ships, under Admiral Howard, 
first came in conflict with the vainly-called Invincible 
Jirmada of Spain in 1588, and which comprised 150 
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ihipi of all nzesjand came4'dO,000 men, charged with the 
miffion of overthrowing England's power and annihilating 
with W her Protestant religion. It was at Calais and af- 
terwards on the coast of the Netherlands, that Drake, 
Hawkins, Howard and Frohisher, with scarcely 30 ships, 
attacked and harassed the Armada, and destroyed not a 
few of the ships which composed it. Britain's navy has 
performed deeds of greater ^lat in the two centuries and 
a half which have since elapsed, hut none which evinced 
more nohle daring, or which have had a greater influence 
on her career as a nation, or on the interests of mankind 
in the entire. And oft and striking as has heen the in- 
terposition of Divine Providence in hehalf of that great 
Seople, never has that interposition heen more apparent 
lan at the epoch to which we refer. The bravery and 

ihe skill of HawVipn QIm) hi« f!»]1ow.Ai1mirAla «rmi1#^ ha^^ 

been of little avail, had not a force infinitely superior to 
that of man come to their help. It was the artillery of 
Heaven which finally confounded and overwhelmed, in 
die North Sea and on the coasts of the Orkney islands, 
this vast squadron, which had but a few months before left 
the ports of Spain with such lofty and sanguine hopes of 
success. It was weU, therefore, that Elizabeth inscribed 
on the medals which she caused to be struck in memory of 
the defeat and the dispersion of this great Armada, the 
following motto 5 AfflavU Dem et dtssipantur^ — God blew 
upon them and they are scattered. 

In more recent times, these same waters were the scene 
. of many a sanguinary conflict between the English and 
Dutch navies. But no one naval battle, we believe, has 
occurred in later times in the North Sea, which was more 
desperately fought, or which involved a greater number 
of men and ships, than that which took place off the in- 
significant village of Camperdown, on the coast of Hol- 
land, and about five miles from it, on the 11th of October, 
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1797 ; when Admiral Duncai^ with 16 ships of the line/ 
(as they were then called, though two of them would now 
he termed frigates,) attacked the Dutch fleet of 29 vessels^ 
of which 16 were ships of the line, under the command c^ 
Admiral De Winter, and after a long-continued and hloody 
engagement, succeeded in capturing or destroying nine 
ships of the line. This naval battle was one of the most 
destructive to their own men, as well as to the enemy, in 
proportion to the number of men engaged, that is to be 
found in the annals of the English. Their fleet carried 
about 8,000 men, all included; and of this number 191 
were killed, and 560 wounded. The Dutch lost, as we 
have just stated, nine ships of the line, taken or sunk ; and 
about 600 of their men were killed, and SOO wounded. 
Their brave Admiral was taken prboner and carried to ^ 
England, where he was treated with, the distinction which 
he merited. He afterwajrdar returned to his own country, 
where he was entrusted with the very highest commands 
by Louis Buonaparte, dur»J»g his brief reign, and by Na- 
poleon, after Holland had become united to France, in 
1810. He died in 1812, at Paris, and his remains rest in 
the Panthp<>n. 

W» ^ay remark, in passing, and whilst the very scenes 
tbiough which we were sailing call our attention to the 
subject, that though, from the nature of the case, the 
number of men engaged in any of the great naval battles 
has borne no comparison with the number of men who 
have been engaged in the great battles on land, yet the 

* We follow the English authorities in regard to the numhen^y 
&LC,, of the English ships engaged in this hattle. The account 
which some continental writers have given of this matter is widely 
difierenti making, in fact, the English fleet to connst of no less 
than 20 ships of the line, and aboat 15 frigates. We deem the 
English statement of the number of their ships, men, &c., to bs 
more worthy of credit than that to which we have just referred. 

2* 
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comparative destraction of human life has generally been 
fu greater. This will be made clear by the statement of 
the loss, killed and wounded, in a few of the great battles 
of each species of warfare which have occurred in modem 
times. 

In Lord Howe's action with the French, on the 1st (^ 
June, 1793) there were twenty-six sail of the line engaged, 
carrying 17,000 men. The number of the killed was 
281, and of the wounded, 797 ; total killed and wounded, 
1,078. 

In Lord Bridport's action, on the 23d of June, 1795, 
there were fourteen sail of the line engaged, carrying 
10,000 men. The number of the killed was 31, and of 
the wounded, 113 ; total of killed and wounded, 144. 

In Lord St Vincent's action, February 14th, 1797, 
there were fifteen sail of the line, and 10,000 men. The 
number of the killed was 73, «nd of the wounded, 227 ; 
total of killed and wounded, 300. 

In Lord Duncan's action, (off Camperdown), October 
11th, 1797, there were sixteen sail, (v^cluding two fifties,) 
and 8,000 men. The number of the kirwj was 191, and 
of the wounded, 560 ; total of killed and wounded, 751. 

In Lord Nelson's battle of the Nile, August 1st, 1798, 
there were fourteen sail, and 8,000 men. The number 
olthe killed was 218, and of the wounded, 677 5 total of 
the killed and wounded, 895. 

In Lord Nelson's attack on Copenhagen, April 2d, 
1801, there were eleven sail of the line and five frigates 
engaged, carrying 7,000 men. The number of the killed 
was 234, and of the wounded, 641 ; total of the killed 
and wounded, 875. 

In Lord Nel^n's batfle of Trafalgar, October 21st, 1805, 
there were twenty-seven sail, carrying 17,000 men. The 
number of the killed was 412, and of the wounded 1,112 ; 
total of the killed and wounded, 1,524. 
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In Lord Exmouth's attack on Algiers there were five 
sail of the liive and five frigates engaged, canying 5,000 
men : total of the killed and wounded, 818. 

It will he seen that of these eight naval battles, — ^the 
most celebrated in the annals of England during the last 
fifty years, — the number of the killed and wounded in 
Lord Exmouth's attack upon Algiers was by far the great- 
est in proportion to the number of men engaged ; being in 
fact but little less than one-sixth. None of the great bat- 
tles on land during the period just alluded to, we appre- 
hend, with the exception of that of Waterloo, show a de- 
struction equal, in proportion to the number of men en- 
gaged. If we confine ourselves to the number of the 
killed alone, in Nelson's three great naval battles of the 
Nile, Copenhagen ai\d Trafalgar, and compare it with the 
number of the slain in WeUington's three great battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria and Waterloo, we shall find the rela- 
tive mortality to stand thus : 

Nile, - - 1 to 36 Salamanca, 1 to 90» 
Copenhagen, 1 to 39 Vittoria, - 1 to 70 
Trafalgar, - 1 to 41 Waterloo, - 1 to 40 

These statements present some interesting fects to our no- 
tice, and show that the loss of life in thp naval battles 
which the English have fought with the French, Dutch 
and Spanish, though often quoted to prove the compara- 
tively small loss of that nation in her naval actions, does 
nevertheless exceed that of her greatest engagements on 
land. And yet^ her loss in the naval battles referred to, ^ 
bears no comparison with that which took place in some 

* This statement has reference solely to the English troops who 
were engaged in those battles, and does not include their auxiliaries, 
the Spanish, Portuguese, Hanoverians, &c. In all these battles, the 
destruction of life was greatest among the British troops, properly 
flo called ; that is, the troops composed of natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
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of the actions of her single frigates with ours, during the 
last war between the two countries. 

But if this subject be interesting, it must be confessed 
also that it is a painful one to every truly benevolent mind. 
War, whether by sea or by land, is so great an evil, and 
so awfiil a proof of the depravity of our race, that it should 
never be contemplated by a Christian without deep sor- 
row and sincere humiliation for the degradation of man- 
kind. What heart that possesses right feelings on this sub- 
ject does not earnestly desire, and pray for, the comiDg of 
that day when 

" Peace on earth shall hold her universal sway, 
And man shall cease his fellow-man to slay.** 

The second day after we left Havre we were still fa- 
vored with fine weather. Our course was along the coast 
of Western Germany. And as the sun was going down 
we approached the island of Heligoland, so well known in 
the period which elapsed from 1804? to 1814, as the centre 
of a vast contraband trade, by which British manufactures 
found their way into Germany by the Elbe, in spite of all 
the attempts of Buonaparte to prevent it, by his celebrated 
commercial restrictions. The island is a poor barren spot, 
and is of no other value than as affording a pozw^ d*appui^ 
if we may so speak, to England in case of a war with the 
continental powers. During the period to which we have 
just referred, her gigantic navy stretched, like a vast cres- 
cent, around the southwestern part of the continent, its left 
horn reaching to the island of Heligoland, and its right ex- 
tending to Malta. 

Heligoland is supposed to be the ancient Herta, one of 
the most sacred seats of Scandinavian idolatry. The ety- 
mology of its name imports that it was emphatically the 
Holy Island, It is about nine English miles m circum- 
ference, and rises up on almost all sides precipitous from 
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the oceto, and when seen in the distance resembles a great 
brick-kihi. It produces some oats and barley, but not 
enough for the consumption of the inhabitants, who are 
about 2,200 in number, and whose occupation is that of 
fishing, and of acting as pilots. The English took it jfrom 
the Danes in 1807, and by the treaty of Kiel, in 1814, 
they secured its possession for themselves. The people 
who inhabit this forlorn island are of Frisian descent, and 
speak the old Frisian dialect. They pay no taxes to Eng- 
land, and are permitted to administer their own affairs very 
much according to their own mind. In the sunmier time, 
this little island is a good deal visited by invalids for the 
purpose of sea-bathing, and by the gourmands for the 
abundance and variety of its fish and other marine produc- 
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garrison, since 1821 ; and in times of war a comparatively 
small number of men could defend it against all the at- 
tacks which could be made upon it. No island could be 
better situated than it is for the centre of a vast contraband 
commerce, inasmuch as it is equidistant (being about 28 
miles) from the mouths of the Weser, the Elbe and the Ey- 
der, — an advantage which, as has been remarked, was not 
neglected during the period to which we have referred, as 
did well attest the vast magazines of British colonial goods, 
here formed for being smuggled into the continent as oc- 
casions offered. We will only add, that its light-house is 
of the greatest use to guide vessels, which would enter the 
three important rivers which we have just named. 

Leaving Heligoland far on our left, we turned into the 
wide-mouthed Elbe, and soon drew near to the little city 
of Cuxhaven, with its projecting pier, and its well known 
light-house, important to us, as the light of day was, quite 
withdrawn, and the sky was become deeply overcast. 
This ancient little town stands on the southern bank of the 
Elbe) and with a small adjoining territory of a few square 
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German miles in extent, and a population of some 6,000 
souls, belongs to the city, or rather the commonwealth of 
Hamburg. But Cuxhaven is not the metropolis of this 
little territory, notwithstanding its harbor, its commerce, 
its pharos, and above all, its advantages for sea-bathing. 
That honor belongs to the adjacent city of RitzebClttel, 
which has a population of 1,600 souls, or the double of that 
of Cuxhaven. The territory or bailiwic of Ritzebuttel 
was obtained by Hamburg, by conquest, in the 14th cen- 
tury, and has remained under the government of that city 
ever since, though distant from it about seventy English 
miles, and wholly divided from it by the intervening ter- 
ritory of the kingdom of Hanover. 

The harbour of Cuxhaven is sufficiently capacious and 

to put during the tempestuous Seasons, when the naviga- 
tion of the North Sea is dangerous. It is here, too, that 
veissels coming from climates where epidemic diseases. pre- 
vail, have to undergo quarantine, in order that such dis- 
'ipases may not be permitted to ascend to Hamburg and 
other cities in the interior. In former times, the quaran- 
tine regulations of this little port were extremely vexa- 
tious. Nor are they even now wholly free from useless 
severity. We are not sure, however, that the practice 
still exists which once prevailed, of sending vessels which 
were suspected of having some infectious disease on board, 
up to the coasts of Norway, for the purpose of receiving 
a good airing, or rather a strong ventilation ! 

It is at Cuxhaven that the Pilots of the Elbe chiefly 
reside. These men are celebrated, and justly, for their 
skill, their courage, and their enterprise. They may 
b^^eq, often far out in the North Sea, looking for ships 
wl^Tcli are approaching the mouth of the Elbe. We are 
happy to learn, that through the influence of a Senator of 
Hamburg who resides in the bailiwic of Ritzebuttel, a 
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Temperance Society has been formed among the inhabit- 
ants, and that its influence has been eminently good. The 
efforts of two or three excellent pastors, too, have exerted, 
and continue to exert, a very salutary influence upon this 
little community. We will only add, in reference to the 
commerce of Cuxhaven, that there is a regular line of sail- 
ing packets between it and Harwich in England, and that 
the steamboats from Havre and London to Hamburg, al- 
ways touch at this place in going and coming. So that 
there is no want of life and bustle on its wharves, and 
among its little population. 

After leaving Cuxhaven, our steamboat pursued its way 
up the meandering Elbe, without halting, save for a little 
while at Stade, a town on the southern or Hanoverian side 
of the river, where every vessel which passes up or 
down the river is required to pay a toU. This tax is 
not great, but it is vexatious ; and in virtue of what right, 
or for what services rendered to the navigation of this 
river by the State of Hanover, we have never been able 
to divine. And yet our English friends, who have ever 
been loudest in their abuse of the poor kingdom of Den- 
mark for the toll which she exacts from vessels which pass 
the Sound at Elsineur, suflfered a similar imposition to 
exist at Stade, from the accession of the Elector of Hano- 
ver, George the First, to the throne of their country, until 
the year 1837, notwithstanding that the kingdom of 
Hanover during all that period was an appanage of their 
crown. We have heard it said that this toll is exacted 
by the Hanoverian government as a compensation for 
keeping up the lights along the river. But although the first 
part of the night was very dark, we saw very few light^houses 
throughout the entire course of the river from liM 4Rmth 
up to Stade ; perhaps it was because it was so dark !' Now 
we think that it is high time that there was a proper Uh- 
derstanding on this subject ^ We have not the slightest 
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objectioa that nations which need it, should receive elee- 
mosjnary assistance. But then we think that they ought 
to receive it in the shape of avowed charity, and not by 
way of what is little better than downright robbery, 
whatever may be the disguises assumed. 

As it was already dark when we left Cuxhaven, the 
scenery through which we passed, on our winding way up 
the Elbe, could not be distinctly seen, although we had at 
intervals, and especially towards the middle of the night, the 
refiilgence of a full-orbed moon, which gave to the expand- 
ed river, its low and meadowy islands, and its gently slop- 
ing but distant banks, a very soft and agreeable appearance. 
But we remember well how much we were pleased with a 
voyage up this same river on a beautifiil day in the month 
of May, in the year 1836. On the left hand lay the slop- 
ing green fields of ^olstein, — a country appertaining to 
Denmark, with numerous villages, almost all of which are 
adorned with rows of trees, which give them a singulsffly 
rural and charming appearance in the season of summer* 
On the right hand lay the low plains of Hanover, rising 
gently from the margin of the wide river, and covered with 
forests, beyond which the steeples of churches and the 
tops of the houses of the villages, which at intervals occur, 
are seen peering up, and iiidicating the abodes of man in 
that land of extensive pasturage and numerous herds of 
cattle. Holstein is also abundant in the same species of 
wealth, and its horses enjoy an unrivalled celebrity 
throughout Europe, for their size and strength, and are 
much esteemed for their great weight, and consequent 
momentum, in the cavalry service. The islands, too, of 
the river, which are numerous and extensive, and resemble 
insulated prairies or meadows, and which are so character- 
istic of the entire lower course of the Elbe, were covered 
with herds of cattle, feeding in all directions without re- 
stltaint. So numerous and extensive are these islands, that 
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they cause the river to have a vridth in many, or rather in 
most places, below Hamburg, of several miles. In many 
places it is divided into so many channels that the main 
one appears insignificant in its width. It is owing to this 
fict that the navigation of this river is difficult and requires 
experienced pilots. The main channel is very serpentine, 
and the principal current consequently pursues a very 
meandering course. 

At the early hour of four o'clock, in the morning of 
tl^^third day after leaving Havre, we were on the deck to 
see by the li^t of day, which had for almost an hour been 
dawning upon us, the scenes through which we were paMh 
ing in our near approach to Hamburg. And well did they 
reward the sight. Whilst the southern or Hanoverian side 
of the river continued nearly the same in appearance, the 
northern or Danish side had become more bold and strik- 
ing. Indeed we do not know where any thing more 
beautiful can be found than the bank of the Elbe, on that 
side, for about seven or eight miles below Altona. A 
continuous succession of beautiful summer residences of 
the wealthy citizens of Hamburg and -Altona, adorns this 
bank, which slopes down fix)m a considerable elevation U> 
the water's edge. Nothing could be more refreshing to 
the sight, at this early hour, when the sun was pouring his 
early, and yet mild, but glorious effulgence upon the coed 
and dewy face of nature, than those charming gardens, 
filled with green shrubbery and pleasant lawns, bordered 
with the carnation, the^ablia, the tulip, the rose, and the 
lilac. Nothing more agreeable than the sweet odoriferdos 
airs which were wafted from them. The contrast between 
sudi a scene and the xmvarying, aqueous one whidi we 
had been contemplating for two or three days, wasbadlt 
striking and enchanting. 

This line of delightful summer mansions is called Blatir 
kenu: It extends quite up to Altcma, at whicb we wtxe 
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now arrived, and which is a Danish city, of much beauty 
and great prosperity, and which has a population, at pre- 
sent, of more than 30,000 souls. This city so closely ad- 
joins Hamburg, that they are only separated from each 
^dUber by a narrow street, or rather a sort of ditch, which 
^ stranger would think to be almost any thing else than the 
boundary of two cities, which are rivals in trade, and 
which are under wholly different govemmeata.. The. site 
of Altona is somewhat remadaible. A row of warehouses 
and shops borders the river, beneath the high bank or con- 
tinuous bluff, on the sides of which houses rise rapidly 
above each other ; whilst the main part of the city stands 
on the exteinsive plain which stretches out beyond and 
forms a delightful table land, intersected by streets, and 
coi'ered with well-built houses and fine gardens. 

And now we were fairly arrived off Hamburg itself, and 
came to anchor alongside of the immense mass of shipping, 
of aU countries, which lay in tiers of some three or four 
vessels deep, in many places,* along the shore, to the ex- 
tent of a mile or a mile and a half. 

Having collected together our luggage and given it into 
the charge of a waterman, and having bid adieu to our 
companions of the voyage, as well as to our worthy French 
captain, we descended into a small boat, and made our 
way through the crowd of ships. We passed what is call- 
ed the BlockkauSy which is a small house for a guard-sta- 
tion, on a projecting pier of considerable length, and which 
forms a part of the entrance into Hie Binnen Hafen, or In- 
ner Harbor, and at length landed at what is called the 
Baumhaiis (or Wooden House), where is another station 
of the police. There was no vexatious examination of 
baggage; no demanding and scrutinizing of passports. 
An officer at the Blockhaus only asked us whether we had 
any merchandize, and allowed us to pass on upon our 
simply replying in the negative. Another at theBaum- 
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hau8 politely asked us, in broken English, lor our names, 
and the name of the hotel to which we were going. 

And thus ended our voyage from Havre to Hamburg, a 
distance of 600 miles, and which occupied the short period 
of 58 hours. No remarkable incidents occurred. Our fel- 
low-passengers were a few Germans and French, who were^ 
without exception, civil and agreeable in their manners. 
But as they were all merchants, and wholly intent upon 
their favorite pursuits, we could learn but little from them 
save accounts of the state of trade and of stocks. When 
tired of reading and of talking, we had, however, during 
the two fine dsLja which we passed on the voyage, one un- 
fidling source of enjoyment^ which consisted in taking our 
seat on the deck amidst our fellow-passengers, where, when 
we became fatigued with contemplating the scene through 
which we were passing — the dark and watery plain, the 
almost innumerable white sails which were passing over 
it, and the blue vault of the cloudless firmament above and 
around us — ^we could find amusement in making a philo- 
sophical comparison of the nasal and guttural sounds, with 
wMch our ears were alternately saluted by our Gallic and 
Germanic companions, as well as in regarding, in tiie 
same spirit,' the curling and ascending volumes of smoke 
which issued from the cigars of the one and the pipes of 
the other. . ^ 
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- offilam. 

Hamburg, the moit considerable of the Free Cities of 
Germany, is situated on the right, or northern bank of the 
EUmi at about 70 miles from its mouth. Its position is in 
north lat. 53^ 34' 32'^, and east long, (from Greenwich,) 
27^ 51'. The Elbe is navigable up to this point for the 
largest merchant ships. And without question, this city, 
as regards foreign commerce, is the chief gate of northern 
Germany. Less, indeed, than Berlin, in point of extent, 
as well as in point of population,-And inferior to it as it 
regards manufactures and institutions for the promotion of 
the arts and sciences, as well as literature in general — it 
is, on the other hand, &r superior to that city in the ex- 
tent of its trade, both interior and exterior, and for the 
wealth of its inhabitants. 

Its site, along the margin of the river, is low, but rises 
very gradually as it recedes. The highest portion of the 
city lies in the west, in the direction of Altona, and is a 
continuation of the elevated bank of the river, or plateau, 
on which that town stands. In the eastern and north- 
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eastern direction, the site evidently rises somewhat, btif 
not so much as in the western. The variety, however, in* 
the surface of the city is not very great. The accompa^ 
nying plan will give the reader a tolerably correct idef 
of its general position, its chief streets and canals, as well^ 
as the localities of its most important buildings and esta- 
blishments. The circuit of the city is stated to be 22,000 
feet, or rather less than four English miles, 

A small stream— not deserving the name of a river — *: 
called the Alster, rises in the sand hills of Holstein, to the , 
north of the city, runs through the middle of it, and falltf ' 
into the Elbe, forming, by its expanded estuary, as it joins 
that river, what is called the Binnen Hafen^ which we 
have already mentioned. This little river, as the Ham- 
burgers term it, just before it enters the city, and imme- 
diately to the north of it, expands into a considerable lake, 
called Der Grosse Ulster, From the lower, or southern 
side of this lake, some portion of its waters pass on each 
hand, into the wide and deep moat or trench which sur- 
rounds the city proper ; whilst the main body of them 
passes into what is called the Binnen Ulster j which is a 
beautiful nheet of water, lying in the northern part of the 
city, in the shape of a parallelogram, of nearly a quarter ,, 
of a mile in length, and something less in width. From • 
die Binnen Alster, at the south-eastern comer, the stream ' 
issues in considerable volume, and turns some dozen large 
water-wheels, connected with several flour-manufacturing 
estoblishments. In its onward course, and quite in the 
heart of the city, it sets in motion as many more, con- 
nected with other flour-mills. After this, it finds its way - - 
to the Elbe, through the Binnen Hafen, as we have already 
stated. Whilst on the east, an arm of the Elbe enters the .' 
city, and is there divided into a number of canals, which 
tsike various directions, till they unite, and join the Alster 
itike head of the Binnen Hafen. We ou^ to acUt in 
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order to be as accurate as possible, that the exterior part 
of the Binnen Hafen, or rather the sheet of water which 
Hef between it and the middle of the Elbe, is enclosed by 
strcmg piles of timber, driven endwise down into the bot- 
tom, thus forming a port where ships may lie in safety. 
This is called Rummelhafen. 

Canals intersect the lower part of the city in all direc- 
tions, and many of the stores and large warehouses are 
built upon their banks. In this part of the city, and also 
in that which lies east of the Alster, and which is called 
the Old Town, the streets are for the most part narrow 
md crooked ; whilst many of those in the western, or J^ew 
2Wn, are much broader, straighter, and altogether more 
pkiurant. 

. 'However useful the canals of Hamburg may be to com- 
merce, they are &i from adding much either to the beauty 
or the pleasantness of the city. Whilst some of them 
kave streets running along their sides, which senre as 
wharves to them, many of them have no such additions to 
increase their convenience or their amenity. Unlike 
those of Amsterdam, which have generally not only a 
street on each side, but also pleasant rows of trees, or like 
those of Venice, which are bordered by the agreeable 
fronts of private houses and even palaces ; the canals of 
Hamburg are lined with the unseemly backs of houses and 
stores, which extend to their very verge, and even rest on 
their side-walls. This gives them a most sombre and dis- 
agreeable aspect, with their dark, stagnant waters lying 
deep beneath the lofly houses which border, and some- 
times, overhang them. 

The houses of this city are chiefly built of bricks, which 
in many of the streets retain their primitive color, save 
where time has given it a dark brown aspect. Many of 
them, however, and especially in the newer and more 
pleannt parts of the city, are stuccoed and painted white, 
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yellow, or lead color. In the older streets, many of 
the houses are made of fiamies of wood, with the int^nre- 
ning spaces filled up with brick, and stuccoed or noi^ 
the case may be ; a style of building of which one sees 
much in Northern Germany, and also in some parts of 
France. The surfaces of these frames are set even with 
the bricks which fill up the intervening portions ; and 
when they are painted red, or yellow, or black, whilst the 
brick portion of the wall retains its natural coIqTi €9f has 
been whitewashed, the contrast is striking, and pK«Mits a 
picturesque^ assemblage of squares, parallelograms, triai^ 
gles, etc. We will add that most of the houses in d& 
city are from three to four stories high, and some are evtaa 
five. Few comparatively are leaTthan three. In the oU 
portioif of the city the greater number of the houses are 
five stories hi(^ without counting the cellars and the attics. 
il^d 191 this part of the city it is not uncommon to see hous- 
es which are built of frames, and the spaces intervening fill- 
ed up with bricj^work, which are not only very high, but 
whose succeisave stories, as one ascends, project very con* 
siderably over those below, making, in &ct, successive 
offsets of from one to two i^et ! Such houses have a very 
singular appearance, and remind one of the cobb-houses 
which children sometimes build on the same principles. 
They often project very considerably over the streets. 
We have noticed some high houses, and one or two mills, 
in which the fourth and fifth stories projected some six or 
eight feet at least, over the foundation-story. One can 
hardly avoid having the thought, when looking at such 
houses, that there is danger that they may become top* 
heavy, and tumble over. The roofe of almost all the 
houses in Hamburg are covered with tiles, and thus are 
wdL jMTOiected from fire in that direction. 

il^t|ff'<ltl^ parts of the city, the houses generally stand 
^lH9||Brte«l ta the street, and their gables almost equal 
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those of Rotterdam and other cities in Holland, in their 
scolloped and otherwise fentastic shapes. The windows 
of the best houses almost invariably consist of six large 
panes of glass, the frames and sashes of which stand out 
in a line with the wall. Generally the windows are made 
to open like folding doors, the sash being connected with 
the window frames by hinges for this purpose. And at 
least one or two of the panes in each window are so at^ 
tached by hinges that they may be opened when it is not 
desirable to open the whole, or even the half of the entire 
window. This manner of making windows is very difiei^ 
ent from that which prevails with us ; but it is that which 
one finds throughout all the northern countries of Europe 
-^indeed we may say throu^out the entire continent ; it 
certainly is far more convenient than that in which a por- 
tion of the window frame is made to slide up and down. 
As to outer window-shutters, they are almost wholly un- 
known, not only in Hamburg, but throughout all the north 
of Europe. And persons who walk along the street are 
crften not prevented in the day-time, even by a curtam, 
from looking into the rooms and parlors which are on the 
ground-floor. The ladies of this city, but not so general- 
ly as those of Holland, sometimes have, for their amuse- 
ment and convenience, small looking-glasses, set in iron- 
frames, so placed outside of their window that by means 
of the reflection, they may perceive who is passing in the 
streets, without being compelled to put their heads out, as 
is too often done by some not-very-well-bred ladies in 
some other countries. Of course they may sit by the win- 
dow sewing, or talkmg, and at the same time see what is 
going on in the streets to a considerable extent. But as 
we have just remarked, this practice is hi from being so 
general in this city, — and the same remark may be made of 
Copenhagen and other cities in the north of the cctntinent, 
it is in some cities of Holland. In France, and the 
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citiei in the southern part of Europe, ttlk cuftom, we be* 
iieve, is wholly unknown. 

In the oldest parts of the city^d, indeed, in almoit eveiy 
part of it, there are many streets which are exceedingly 
narrow, and almost invariably destitute of everything 
which resembles a side-walk, or ttottoir. But there are 
some streets in the western, as^vell as in th^ nortbeasteni 
parts of the cify, which have considerable width, and 
which have side-walks. In most cases these side-walks 
are narrow, and they are uniformly paved, like the 
portions of the streets which are for vehicles of all sorts^ 
with small round stone, upon which it is, as may be sup* 
posed, very far from being comfortable to walk. And we 
may mention that a singular practice exists here, which 
renders the side-walks still narrower than they need be, 
and, in fiict, almost useless. It b that of putting several 
steps to the doors of the houses, which often project so far 
on the side-walks as to leave not more than a foot at 
eighteen inches for the foot-passenger. And then stone 
posts, with intervening iron' chains or bars, run fi:c»n the 
steps of one house to those of another, ond^ uaUubc « little 
space for no sort c^ utility, but which just so much tre^iehes 
on the convenience, or rather the use of the side-walks. 

The streets, too, with few exceptions, are &r from being 
kept clean. The narrow cmea — and they are the great 
majority — are almost intolerable in the hottest season of 
the year, from the vast quantities oi dirt and £lth which 
are allowed to accumulate in them during the night and 
early morning, and which are not removed as promptly as 
they ought to be. Indeed, we wonder that the yellow 
fever, or some other epidemic, does not take up its per- 
manent abode among the Hamburgers. They may 
thank the ncnlhem position of their city, as much as any 
other earthly cause, for the immunity which they enjoy. 
Bad, however, as the state of things is in summer, we are 
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told that it fa «6K4<v,if;pd«uble, ift «rbt<^/ For theft the 
gutters, or drnns'-^wficli, in ibJI^K«ftr streets, ^^ along 
the middle of (he streeiv raTby which nrfmtever of filthi- 
ness can slide or roll down intb^ them is floated off in 
sommer, whenthe^e is4frate/^lpi^fi>r the operation — 
become filled iii^^hereliiseimcih is thrown into them, 
and which BcktiJli^mfB aeotokuilaiesinto great heaps, and 
becomes froz^ mi ala^ost bids defiance to all efforts to 
remove it. A ghftti^ nmoyance tt would certainly be 
difficult to conclave (£ -^Now, al^itbie is really inexcusa- 
ble. But, if sHclCllfi^^Qi state of the narrow streets, the 
wider ixaSiB ar^ :mroeiry less ^eeable. For, instead of 
. having one dndnici their centres," they have two, one on 
eoch^ide, along the verge of the side-walks ; and as they 
aire dmost always filled with dark, filthy currents of 
water, it would seem as if they were intended to bring the 
odours which exhale ftcmi them as near as possible to the 
passer&lby, and even lb the worthy citizens, as they sit in 
their parlors and 8t<Ht»« Now, all this is intolerable. 
Surely it would nai;^he difficult to have subterranean 
^jngnapgr rt ff wB|' ^iirHaaibqrg, as is the case in London, 
Philadelphia, and lo marrjr other of the best regulated 
cities. 

No one can visit Hamburg without being struck with 
the air of business which the city every where wears. 
Hundreds of vessels, of all descriptions, and belonging to 
almost all nations — ^English, French, Dutch, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, American, &c. — lie in tiers along the 
bank of the river, opposite the city, and the hum of busi- 
ness is heard continually among them. Some have just 
arrived ; others are about leaving ; some are unloading ; 
and others are loading. Small boats, managed by skilful 
rowers, are moving about in all directions over the surface 
of the Elbe, which is here, in its main channel, fi'om a 
thousand to twelve hundred feet wide, and deep enough 
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on the wharf^ or tap^png about Uie adm^^roas grog-shops 
which too much Ab^iind ia ^tto* atreetsin the vicinity 
of the river. Steai]^)pat« arrivd from London two or three 
times a week, and from j(]ji^ (MO a week, aad as often 
depart for those pgrtst , . Vflft aumban^Afe^ and coasting 
ccaflt lie crowded together^ in Jbe Biftaaf^ Hafisn, and in 
son^ of the wider ad^ining eapslsy atoiig whose wharvea 
there is an incessant bustle. And i£ Am should visit the 
Bourse or Eicchange at ^ hour fioQi one to two o'clock, 
he wilLsee^some two oc thrrr tbr|liil)M ven, merchants, 
traders, dealers in af/w^iw^ Ar t^ "^hrt ■■niitihU iivi-iiiai vene- 
rable temple of Plutus, and transact sueb-basiness as can be 
transacted in the way of barter or exchange. It is some- 
what amusing to visit this spot, which is one of the most 
distinguished of all the exchanges on the continent for the 
amount, as well as the variety of business which is annu- 
ally done in it. The mere buying a^d selling of sfocks, in 
banks or companies, or loans, is a small part of the busi- 
ness which is here done. The buying and selling of aUL 
sorts of articles of trade or comm'ezc&here takes |Aate= 
The merchant who has received a tiioQsand bushels of 
wheat, or five thousand hides, goes to the exchange to 
sell or barter them ; and great is the confusion of language 
which for one or two hours is here heard every day, save 
the Sabbath. Babel itself, the next morning after the 
woful confusion of tongues had taken place, scarcely pre- 
sented more confusion. The rich banker, who moves 
about with the haughtiness of a prince, is there. The 
more humble dealer in wares is also there, endeavoring 
to improve his fortune. The ever-vigUant Ben-Israel is 
there, ready to drive a good bargain with either, or with 
both, if a good opportunity should serve. Whilst as to 
language, the noble German, with its rich and deep tones, 
predominates over the French, the English, or any .other 
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dialect Ksi men which dares for a moment to invade the 
premiseg. 

Even the narrowest streMs in the Old City, (and some 
of them are indeed narrow, scarcely allowing a cart to 
pass) are crowded with stores and shops, to enter which, 
we may remark, yqa must commonly enter the hall or 
entry of the house, and then turn to your right or left, as 
the case may he, into thet magazin^ as the Fr^ch call it, 
which you se^ instead of entering at once by a door 
flxMB the street, as is universally the case with us. Not 
only so, but beneath the stores and shops which onrnpy 

the firaf Rfory nhnvp flu» Jfmnnlrl, fhpro aitJ, in mOSt of the 

streets, whedier more or less narrow, in this part of the 
city, magazines of a somewhat different sort, in what may 
be called cellars, or rather basement-stories. These base- 
ment shops are about half below the sur^e of the street, 
and are entered by a flight of stone steps. And here one 
^'flieets with all imaginable variety of articles for sale. 
Here is a grocery, with its coffee, its tea, its sugar, &c. ; 
there is a provision-store, with its hams of bacon, its dried 
beef, its dried sausages and tongues, its cheese, and its but- 
ter. A few paces further there is a fruit-store, where all fruits 
from the vicinity are to be seen filling baskets and barrels, 
and with them the orangie, the lemon, the pine-apple, and 
the cocoa-nut, from far distant lands. Sometimes you 
&id a shoe-store, sometimes a sboemaker's-shop, and some- 
times shops of other trades, in close proximity to an oyster- 
shop, in these subterranean positions. Sometimes the 
son of iElsculs^ius places in these regions the magazine 
of his potent medicines, and there concocts, with magic 
skill, the drugs which his art demands. And alas, what 
is far worse, and far oftener to be £i)und, there too, in 
almost every square, is the shop where diseases, poverty, 
and death, are sold under the shape of brandy, rum, whis- 
ky, gih, wine, and beer ! You cannot possibly mistake 
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in 

one (rf* these establidunents, for, to say nothing of the rows 
of decant e is and botftaiit tlie window, and their repre- 
sentatfiki by the painter's art on the pannels of the win- 
do w*^utters and door, or an a vast sigB^board which is 
placed over the door, ariother and diotf fignificant emblem 
is certain to catch your eye, and tins' is nothing more nor 
less than a k^ of sufficient dimensions, and well blazoned 
with vaxiotts colors, which is coospicnously hung out over 
the doors bf these dens d Despa&, to allure the unstable, 
the unreflecting, the poor, the unhappy, and the inexpe- 
rienced youth to temporal and eternal ruin ! Many of 
these cellars are used as dwelling-places, the store or shop 
occupying the front room. 

The number of the cellars which are occupied either 
as stores or as dwelling-places, or as both at once, is said 
to be about two thousand. They are chiefly to be found 
in the Old Town, which is the lowest part of the ^^«v 
and which is liable to inundations, through the extraoMt- • 
nary rises in the Elbe, at the time when strong and 
long-continued west and northwest winds ]^evail. When 
this calamity takes place there must Necessarily occur 
much sufiering among the families which inhabit these 
humble abodes. The greatest inundations which have 
occurred within the memory of any persons now living 
were those of the 21st of July, 1771, and the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th of December, 1792. In the latter, the water rose 
twenty feet six inches, and caused a vast destrubtion of 
property and an immense amount of sufi*eriag. 

As may be supposed, it is, generally speaking, only the 
poorer classes oi people, the artizans, the day-laboren, 
and the more humble traders, who are tenants oi these 
damp and unhealthy abodes. Without doubt^ some of 
them are miserable enough ; though we confess that we 
did not see very striking evidences of it whilst wandering, 
as we often di4 for the purpose of observation and inqui- 

yoL. I, 4 ifl 
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ry, through these narrow streets and alleys. But if any 
one wishes to have something else than the plain, brief, 
and unvarnished notice oi these abodes, and those who 
occupy them, which we have just given, we commend to 
hipi the following poetic description of them by M. Mar- 
mier.* " All the houses of this part of the city (the Old 
Town) are high, and space is here measured by the 
weight of gold. From the ground-fibor to the garret, the 
merchant has invaded everything. There are his stores, 
his counters : he knows what every foot of the floor which 
he occupies has cost him, and he dreams day and night 
how he may make the most of it. But under the door of 
the first story, another, a subterranean door, is to be seen, 
which opens only half above the pavement. It is hither 
that the true topers come, in a sweet mystery, to incense 
the god whom they have chosen. A gilded keg, hoisted 
above the window, is the sacred sign before which they 
bow, and heaps of oyster-shells and broken glass announce 

* M. X. Marmier, a talented young Frenchman, wko spent the 
greater portions of 1836, *31, '38, and *39, in traveling oyer the 
Scandinavian and other portions of the north, including the Ferd 
islands, Iceland and Spitzbergen, and who gave to the public 
some very interesting notices of these tours through the pages of 
the Revue de Paris and the Revue dea Deux Monies. These let- 
ters have been since published in two volumes, under the title of 
Lettrea 8ur le Nord, They are full of French wit, vivacity, 
und imagination. But, as is too much the case with works written 
for journals, the beautiful and striking predominate too much 
over the true. One never becomes tired in reading such a book ; 
but then we know not what to believe f We will only add, that 
M. Marmier is a man of most amiable benevolence, who with all 
his exaggeration and his wit, evidently studies to avoid wound- 
ing the feelings of -those respecting, whom he writes. Since 
}uM return to France he has continued to write for the Reviews of 
Paris, on various subjects ; and recently he has received the appoint- 
Qient of chief librarian in one of the impovtant national libraries 
in that bity. 
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CHI the morrow, to those who pass, what has heen the 
sacrifice ! In the cross-streets and alleys these subterranean 
abodes are inhabited by workmen and the families of the 
common people. And it is sad to see these poor people 
crowded together in these humid retreat^ where the salu- 
brious air never penetrates, where their sight never re- 
joices in the jrays of the sun. In winter, the torrent 
swollen by the snow inundates them; in the si^mmtf 
every passer-by bespatters them with mud ; and the gilded 
•carriage which stops at their door deprives them of the 
little light which they bave. The unhappy people are 
placed there just as they are in the world. Every edi- 
fice which they inhabit presses upon them, as does every 
ladder in social life. The family of the rich dances over 
their heads ; the rich sing in passing before their prison. 
They bend beneath the load of their misery, and they 
endure the noise of every festival, and the echo of every 
burst of joy. They are the Farias of the citizens, the 
Helots of the Republic of Commerce."* 

The appearauce of the peuple, of almost all classes, may 
be pronounced handsome. The blue eye, and the fine 
light complexion, so common^ we might almost say uni- 
versal, in Germany, are to be seen here in all classes. In 
no city in Europe, so far as we can judge, will one see 
finer-looking people. And an uncommonly large propor- 
tion of the men and women whom one meets in the streets 
are really handsome. The style of living auKmg the 
wealthier classes is not inelegant, and in some cases it de- 
serves the epithet of luxurious ; whilst the msumers of 
this class evidently have a degree of aristocratic pride and 
hauteur which is not agreeable, and which one would not 
expect to find in persons whose wealth must have afforded 
the means oi. i^taining the be^t education. The persons 

* Letirea wr U Nord, Tome Premier, pp. 31, 33. 
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of this chsf are also charged with a want of hospitality, 
and eten civility, towards strangers, which we cannot be- 
lieve to be merited by them taken as a body. On the con- 
iittiy, we think that though the higher classes of this city 
may be somewhat reserved in their manners, and slow in 
receiving strangers to their houses and to their confidence, 
ihey are never^less not wanting in the duties of even an 
elegant and liberal hospitality, when a proper opportunity 
presents itself. 

The dress of the Hamburgers of the middle and higher 
classes does not differ from that of the people oi London 
and Pkuis, or any other city in which the civilization of 
Western Europe prevails. But it is otherwise with the 
lower classes, and especially with the peasants, or farmers 
from the vicinity, who daily visit . Hamburg, to supply its 
markets with vegetables, meat, milk, &c. Amongst these, 
the most remarkable is that of the people called Vurldnd- 
<r«, or the inhabitants of Vierland, a district of country 
along the Elbe, from five to ten miles above Hamburg, 
and on the same side of the river. This district of country 
forms a portion of the territory which is under the joint 
government of Hamburg and Labeck. It has derived its 
nao^e fixun the fact that it was originally divided into four 
pkjj^jj^; and hence it was called Vierlande, or Four 
I^tt^ or Parishes. The people who inhabit this entire 
district are of Flemish origin. Their ancestors fled from 
Flanders to this place, for the sake of their Protestant Mth, 
in the I6th century. The descendants of those pious 
people have occupied that country ever since, preserving 
their peculiar costume, as well as their Protestant £uth, 
almost intact. They are said to be, in general, a very vir- 
tuous people, industriously cultivating their grounds, living 
peaceably in their little villages, enjoying good schools and 
the instruction of pastors who are mostly evangelical and 
faithful. It is firom that district that Hamburg is chiefly 
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sQppli^ with vegetables^ milk and fruits. And every 
morning, save that of the Sabbath, at an early hour, you 
may see numbers of these people, especially the young of 
both sexes, marching along the streets with immense bur- 
dens, in the shape of baskets of fruit and vegetables, or pails 
of milk, suspended by cords from each end of a piece of 
timber about three feet long, and of the thickness of one'i 
a!tm, which rests on the shoulders, and is so flattened and 
scolloped put as to fit well the back of the neck. In thif 
position, if the person who carries the load stoop a little, it 
lies fast, and allows the carrier to employ his or her handf 
to steady the cord or chain on each side, firom which some 
thr^e or four baskets of fioiit and vegetables, or a huge 
bucket of milk, is suspended. It is almost incredible what 
burdens these persons, the majority of whom are youpg 
woAien, can i& this manner carry. They do not appear 
to be a very large race i but their ruddy and cheerful 
countenances show that though their life is a laborious one, 
it is not so un&vorable to health ^a it might seem at first 
sight, and that they are contented with it. And what is 
beyond all praise, their honesty and virtue are proverbial. 
Their costume is peculiar. The men wear broad-brim- 
med black hats : and coUarless coats of loose, round-about 
shape, with a thick row of bullet buttons on one m^^lffd 
fL thickly set row pf button-holes on the other : a sH|$Bu^ 
but short row adorns the lower extremities <it'^ 
sleeves. Their vests or waistcoats are generally red, and 
have a thickly-set row of bullet-shaped buttons in front 
They have small-clothes or breeches, of Isurge dimensioni^ 
which are united to their vests by huge silver or plated 
buttons, somewhat larger in size than one of our dollies, and 
are withal adorned on each side, about the place where we 
have pockets usually, with a row of round silver buttons. 
They wear long black or mixed stockings, when the wea- 
ther IS cool, — oAen none at all ii^ the summer, — end shoes 
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with goodly buckles oS silver, or some other metal. A 
pmple or other-colored cravat, tied closely to the neck, 
eompletes the attire of a Vierlander gentleman. 

Aa to the women, their dress has a considerable degree of 
variety, but may be described in a general manner. It 
consists ordinarily of shoes with large buckles, long blue or 
black stockingB, uncomm<^y short petticoats of a darkish 
color, and a still shorter upper garment, which we have 
heard -called a short-gown^ in the days of our boyhoodr— 
we do not know what it is called in the modern nomen- 
clature — which fits very closely atcound the body, and 
opois in the bosom, so as to expose a nice pmk, or red- 
aad-whiike handkerchief which covers the neck and shoul- 
ders ; and finally a cap with a white fringe in front and a 
Mack crown, surmounted by a straw hat or bomiet, which 
sometimes has no crown at all, or not more than an inch 
in height, and which lies on the head in shape like some 
{ne-dishes which we have seen, and of course is secured in 
its place by a band which passes under ^e chin. But 
when the Vierlander girl puts on her Sunday clothes, or 
appears in the street as a seller of flowers, her attire is 
more gaudy. She then has nice low shoes, with a red 
band across the instep, white stockings, a prettily bordered 
Uue apron over her brown or other c(dc^ed petticoat, a 
speneer or boddice, red behind and green before, with 
flbort and full white sleevesj and so opening as to show a 
Beautifully ornamented wcxi of breast-plate in fronts a red 
handkerchief around the nedc, and a straw bonnet oi the 
most remarkable shape, being like nothing so much in the 
world as a tin milk-pan, which might hold a gallon or two, 
turned bottom upwards, and placed on the top of the head* 

We may add, before we pass fixxn the subject of cos- 
tumes, that a stranger cannot avoid being, struck wiUi the 
iqppearance of &e servttit giiis in Hamburg, lliey dre&s 
wiA neatnen and propriety, wear caps^ and almost uni- 
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yersally dreas in such a way as to leave their amis expos* 
ed up to the shoulda:, in all kinds of weather, which hctj 
together with hard labor, gives them not only a brawny 
form, but a red color, which^vies in point of depth widi 
that of their ruddy and rotund faces. You meet them at 
all hours in the streets, hastening, with a quickness which 
is characteristic of the industry of the German women, to 
perform some errand, and c^en carr3ring under <me arm 
a little narrow box, apparently about two feet in 
length, which is covered, commonly with a red shiawl. It 
is in this way, especially, that they carry eatables, and 
things which they do not wish to expose to the gaze of 
every body. We dp not know that we have seen any- 
thing exactly like this mode of carrying things about, any 
where else. We should doubtless become reconciled to it 
in time ; but we confess that we never saw one of these 
servant maids pass by. us, with this concealed and mysteri- 
ous-looking affair under her arm, without having it instain- 
taneously associated in otir mind with the coffin of a child, 
to which it bears no little resemblance in shape. Of 
course the association cannot be pleasant. A moment's 
reflection dispels the illusion ; but back it will come, as 
often as the appariticHi which causes it passes before out 
eyes. We only mention it^'as an instance of the in- 
fluence of the association of ideas on one's feelings. 

The time has been, when Hamburg was-extremely well 
fortified. An imme;Qse rampart, with bastioni3 at suitable 
points, surrounded the city, aod rendered it exceedin^y 
well protected on the* land side. This rampart consisted 
of a vast embankment of earth, elevated to a great height 
tad made so wide th^t it was impregnable to cannon-balls. 
This embankment must have cost a vast deal of labor. . It 
WCL from the river below, around in the shape of a scig- 
ment of circle greater than a semi-circle, until it ended lit 
Ibe river above, a circuit in lengtli of more than tbt^ 
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EngUflh miles. Outside of the rampart, there was a ditch 
of great width -and depth, and filled partially with water, 
which it received fix)m the Gosse Alster, the southern ex- 
tremity qt which sheet of water formed even a part of the 
line of defence. But the removal of the old fortifications 
was commenced in '1804, and the great works erected by 
the French in 1807-14, have, been^ demolished. The 
rampart has been partially levelled down, and convert- 
ed into a most delightful promenade, where the citi- 
zens assemble in great numbers, when the weather is 
6ne. No one, who has not seen this rampart, will be 
likely to. have a correct idea of its extent. Levelled down 
as it is, it still has a very considerable height, especially 
where thet basdons occurred, and indeed every where, except 
where it is traversed by the roads which lead out of the city. 
At these points it has been levelled down to allow free in- 
' gress and egress«^ The surface of the rampart is laid out 
in gravelled walks, and fine grass-plats, ]:K)rdered with 
flowers, and adorned with forest trees which give a very 
pleasant shade in the hot weather of summer. So wide is 
the ditch or moat which lies outside of this rampart, that 
it actually resembles a small and sluggish river, or at least 
a good-sized creek, whose banks slope gracefully down to 
the water's edge^ and are covered with a green-sward. 
The whole appearance of these fortifications, even in their 
comparatively dilapidated state, indicates thut they must, 
when in their perfect condition, have been uncommonly 
strong. In fact, they were oapable of resisting almost any 
force which could be brought against ihe place when Da- 
voust. Prince of Eckm'iihl, coramanded the French forces 
here in 1813, and prepared to defend the place against 
the combu^ed s^mies of the .Prussians, the Russians and 
the Swedes. In 1810, Bonaparte added this city to his 
vast dominion,' and made it the most northern city of his 
empire, as Genoa was his most southern, or southeastern. 



But these ramparts are now appropriated to a more agrte> 
able use, and &r distant may tbe time be, when they shall 
be re-built, and devoted to their pristine use ! On the 
contrary, it would seem as if the rampart ought to be 
completely removed and the ditch filled up, to make way 
for a greater extension of the city, .which is, at present, 
hemmed in and confined, so that every foot of ground 
which i» fit; to be buHt upon is already occupied. 

There are three great gates through which one may enter 
Hamburg on the land side. One of these is on the west 
^de, towards AHona^ and is called the Mttmathor $ 
another on the north, and is called the Dammthor / and 
Ihe third is on the northeast, and is called the SteintAor* 
It is through thi^ gate that the road passes, which leads to 
the very pleasant village of Ham, as well as Lilbeck asid 
Berlin. Besides these three principal gates, there are two , 
others, which are smaller, and not so much used. One is 
on the eastern side of the cky, immediately on the mar- 
gin of the Elbe, and is called the Deickthor. The other 
is on the eastern margin of the Grosse Alster, and is caU« 
ed the Ferdinandes-tkor, It is much used by those who 
go out to the suburb of St. George, which lies beyond the 
rampart, dn the northeastern side of the city. 

And here we may mention ^t a singular practice exists 
in this ci^, and one which is not a little annoying to stran* 
gers, viz. ; that of shutting the gates, or considering them las 
shut, at the going down of the sun. The bells of some 
of the churches are rung for a few minutes previously, 
to announce that the gates are going to be shut This 
ilignal being heard, all who are out of the city hasten to 
enter it before the bells cease to ting, and those who are 
in the city and desire to quit it, hasten to get out of it be- 
fore the signal ceases. For after that inoment. every one 
who passes the gates, either coming in or going out, must 
pay a toll, which is so graduated that it is increased rapids 
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ly for eyeiy additional two hours. If wo remember right- 
ly, iti^ two skillitigs, or about (bur cents of our money, 
from sun down till eight o'clock ; four skillings from 
eight till ten ; and six skillings from ten till midnight, for 
a person on foot. For caipriages it is of course much 
more. The revenue which the city derives from this 
species of taxation, amiounts, we are assured, to 100,000 
marks-conrant, or more than $30,000. It is said that 
it was the French who first oonceived this method of rais- 
ing funds, when they had possession of the city, and put 
the conception in practice. It is very likely, for they are 
an ingenious people, and none have ever shown them- 
selves more expert robbers, when they have had an op- 
portunity ; a fact, to the truth of which not a few nations 
on the continent, which have succumbed for a longer or 
shorter period, to their victorious arms, can well testify^ 

Hamburg has scarcely any spot within the walls which 
deserves the name of a Place^ or, as we commonly say, an 
cpen square,* There is, indeed, immediately in front of 
each of the principal gates, within as well as without, a 

* We need exceedingly in our language some word which would 
correspond to the French P/oce, the Itahan Piazza, and the German 
Platz; which signify lan open space of ground, without the slightest 
reference either to its extent, or to its shape. Our word Square 
does not expresp it; for the very term properly designates one sort 
of shape, and is therefore often inapplicable, unless we adjoin to it 
•ome such explanatory qualification as an Irish friend of burs in 
PhiladiBlphia if in the habit of doing, when he speaks of the round 
Square which he says exists somewhere in that city. Besides, the 
word Square is more commonly applied to a rectangular piece of 
ground which id covered with houses, and is synonymous with the 
word Block. We see no better way, therefore, than to employ the 
word Place, in the sense in which the French do; and we shall 
accordingly ^o so throughout this work, only premising, filrther, 
diat it will be commenced wi& a capital letter when used in this 
•enfie, and accompanied or not, as circumstances may require, with 
any qualifying word. 
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considerable space of ground which is called, we belieye, 
a Platz ; hut is no way worthy o£ special notice. But 
although the citizens have no public places or gardens 
within the city walls to serve as promenades, they are not 
without resources. On all sides, except that which the 
river washes^ they have the rampart, with its beautiful 
walks, its over^shadowing trees, and its refreshing grass- 
plats, and fiowery borders. And, above all, they have the 
Binn'en Jlhter — ^wHich is certainly the most beautiful sheet 
of water which "we have ever seen ^ying within the walls 
of a city^ and which, in &ct, ccmsidering the position- of 
the suburbs, is almost in the centre of Hamburg. On the 
north side of this sweet lake, lies the broad rampart, 
adorned with rows of trees^ and intersected, near the north- 
western comer, by a short canal and a^drawbridge, uniting 
the Binnen Ulster with the Groase Alster. A wind-mill 
stands near to this drawbridge, and ought not to be for- 
gotten, for it adds not a little tp the picturesqueness of the 
scene, when its' huge arms or wings are in motion, beating 
about amidst some sparsely plants poplars, which stand 
hard by. The rampart is here, as elsewhere, laid out in - 
h^dsome walks.* On the western and southern sides, 
run beautiful gravelled walks, between Several parallel 
rows of linden trees, and between the margin of the lake 
and the JVcwc Jungfemstieg^ and the Jungfemstieg^ 
which border those sides of the Binnen Alster, or- the 
Alster, as the citizens, more commonly and coiiveniently 
term it. Nothing of the kind can be more pleasant than 
these charming walks. Benches occur at intervals^ for the 
repose of the aged, or the weary. On the southern side, 
and quite in the water, or rather on it,^ stand two neat 
wooden buildings, in which the loungers and the smokers 
assemble, and drink coffee, or beer, or.brandy, just as suits 
their taste, and smoke segars. During the latter op^m- 
tioa, they either read ^ newspaper within the estabUsb- 
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ihent, or taking a seat without it, tfaey sp^id their time in 
staring at the ladies who are passing by. It is to be hoped, 
however, that these cc^ee-hbuses, or, to speak more pro* 
perly, nuisances^ wiHbe before long removed ; for they ob- 
struct the view, ancT are of no sort of utility, inasmuch as 
the drinkers and smokers can* find all their enjojonents at 
the hotels or coffee-houses' on the opposite side of the 
street, where stand the splendid caravansenu entitled the 
Hotel RusHe^ Stadt Petersburg^ Belvidere, &c.,' where, if 
a man< have money Enough, he need not fail to live well. 
To these beautiful walks the Hamburgers, both the 
worthy and the unworthy, resort,, when the sun, fatigued 
by his long course in the sultry season of summer, has 
retired to his western bed — -if we may speak a little after 
the oriental l^hion— and there promenade, gossip, and eat 
ice cream with the ladies,, and smoke ; every one pleasing 
himself as well as he knows h6w. In this way the sweet 
liour of twilight passes away ; nor do they retire until ten 
or eleveh o'clock. Meanwhile the 49cene is illumined by 
hundreds of lamps lighted up on three sides of the Alster, 
and which shine most beautifully among tl^e linden trees, 
and render these walks really- enchanting. Crowds of 
gentlemen and ladies meet, salute each other, and pass and 
r^pass^ The <nlppressed whisper, or the more audible 
ccmversation, is heard in every direction, interrupted at no 
unfrequent inteFvals by the loud and boisterous laughter 
which issues from the above-mentioned cofiTee-houses, or 
from the hotels, the oyster-cellars, and beer-shops across 
llie street. All faces are jdcund. The qares of the day 
areialked, or drunk, or smoked away ; and at a late hour, 
the merchant, the mechanic, and the idler, with their 
feminine accompaniments, if they have any, retire to rest, 
Hot without thought of the morrow's toils, and of the 
wonted enjojrment which is to follow. In the chilly 
autumn, the dreary winter, and the early spring, the lov^v 
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of pleasure desert these walks, and seek amusement in the 
ball, or the theatre^' or tiie conceit; whilst the more 
serious «eek happiness where it is quite as likely to be 
ibund, in the bosom of their f^miilies, around the genial 
fireside, in.pleai^t converse^ in useful books, or in the 
sweet strains of domestic music. 

^Nor areihe walks along the banks ofT the Binnen Alster 
less agreeable, when .the sun is in the meridian, or when 
he is^ declining in his course. Even at these hours, espe- 
cially during the hottest portidnfi of the year, they are 
much frequented as places (^fashionable-promenade. At 
such times, every thing about these vralks looks cool and 
refreshing. A few pleasure-boats spread their white saib 
to the gentle breeze, find pursue their course over the 
lake, or rest at anchor, .their lifeless canvass fiiappiiig 
around the tiny mast. The beautiful swans which live 
on its bosom, make their gentle way from shore to shore, 
or rest tqgether in some comer, overshadowed by the lin- 
dens which stand on the verge. But in winter all is dreary 
here; One unbroken sheet oC ice covers the Alster, And 
mmi and boys find amusement in skating, or other, exer- 
cises on the glassy platform. 

Befbre we quit this delightful spotj we must say, that it 
would add greatly to t]^e beauty of it, if the eastern «ide 
of it were adorned with walks, ais.the other three sides are. 
This would require the removal of a long row of houses^ 
whose backs stand towards the Alster, and which-Kthou^ 
some of them have small gardens attached to them-^are 
far from being, afpreeable, when contrasted with the shaded 
promenades, and, as it respects two of them, the fine tavfs 
of houses which stand l>eyond them,, which adorn the 
other three sides. 

Some of the best streets of Hamburg commence at 
the Binnen Alster. -^One of these is a continuation ol'tbe 
Jungiemstieg^ towards the east { another runs at right as^es 
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from that street towards the south, and is called die JVet^er 
Wail, It is the street where there are many of the finest 
shops or stores of Hamburg, and has been called the Bond 
street of the city, in allusion to .the femous stpeet of that 
name in London. Whilst on the west there tuns, at right 
angles to the Akter, a street called- the Esplanade^ which 
is bordered, on each side, by a row of high dwelling-ho^- 
es, uniform in size and appearance, ancl all stuccoed and 
painted white. It is the'fine^ stre'et in the city. 

But however confined thecily of Hamburg, proper is, 
and destitute <^ extensive Places or gardens, to serve as 
public promenades,, it is not wanting in fine environs. On 
fhe.west lies a plain of irregular. shape, called the Heilu 
gehgeiat Feldy (Field of the H(^y Ghost,) which is unen- 
closed, and is appropriated to the use of. graziers for their 
cattle. H^re, too, military reviews take place. In the 
neighborhood of this common there are'tnany very- pleasant 
r€«idences, occupied chiefly by merchants, whose business 
confines them to their counting-houses during the.day, but 
who spend the nights with their families, in these very 
pleasant abodes, without the walls. . There are several 
places of amusement for the people also in this vicinity, at 
one of which a friend of ours informs us he saw a large 
number of people eiijoyiog a theatrical representation one 
summer^s afternoon. It was, in fact, a sort of primitive 
theatre, being only an enclosure open above, and filled 
with seats, where, whilst the actors were performing on a 
stage on one side of the area, the ladies sat knittmg whilst 
looking on, and the gentlemen enjo3ring their, pipes and 
their mugs of beer. This is certainly a method of finding 
amusement which has at least the appearance of industry, 
so far as the ladies are ccmcemed, to plead in its favor. 
The Hamburgers who thus strive to blend economy 
with amusement, are not farfix)m being equal in ingenuity 
to some people in Florence, who take places in certain 
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theatres of that city, during the winter Beason, and occapj 
them every night, from dark until ten or deven o'clock, for 
the purpose of avoiding the expense of fuel at home. 

Between Hamburg and Altona lies the very pleasant 
and wide-i^reading suburb of St. Paid, which is a most 
agreeable quarter far a residence both summer and winter. 

Inmiediatiely north of the city and along the western 
shore of th^ Grosse Alster, are many very beautiful counr 
try seats. Pleasant hours have we spent, once and again, 
at the residence of Mfr. D"*****, and of Mr. W*****, (he 
former a wealthy. German gentleman, who has a charming 
seat on the very border of that fine sheet of water ; the 
latter is an Englishman, whose residence is at some dis- 
tance from the lake, in the wiM, of the highly cultivated 
and garden-like plain which stretches out in that direction. 

North-eastward of the city, and immediately east of the 
Grosse Alster,'lies the large and handsome suburb of St 
George, in which are some very pleasant streets — many of 
them, however, not so well paved as they should be-^ 
and which are occupied by an industrious -and respectable 
population. Beyond th6 suburb of St. George, there is m 
almost continuous village, alcmg the road which leads to 
Berlin, ^r the distance of three Engliih Hiiles. At that 
point is the very agreeable village of Ham, wluch is the 
spot where the foundation of a town in these parts was 
first made, and fi:om which Hamburg derives its name* 
There are many pleasant countiy-seats in this village, one 
of which is occupied by pur good and distinguished friend 
Mr. S*****, one of the S3uidies of Hamburg, a gentleman, 
of fortune and of letters, whose reputation extends far be- 
yond the Republic in which he hdds ^ important an 
office, and who is beloved by all who have the pleasure of 
knowiiighim. 
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[ iB l in NWtelmfldliyto Huaiwf-T|»eOklEb(|diuife~TbeBaakaii^^ 
at tbe etty-T^^horehet^Want o^ plaew of wonlilp-^IiO# ■tate 6f 
ii€ ipe awdp . ' OnMifc it lite»«ei»»-VtBw flon one <tf loi^ towera— 
, jMtablkta«Bta--Orpl>an Hmure-Tbe Ai^ldin— The Hospital oif tbc 
! QlHMl^l'mf'Geiiferal taftnarr or Knnkeiiha]ia--St. Joli^ Hoapitalr- 
■^Oiflqf'm rilauna Alaii^iMiaea, eied^liitawBy eatatoabmcnte— PiiinBiy 
1 Mkooitr-Tlie gy^Bnaainm— ^Tiic J^baBneoia— kt Ustoyy^Other achocds and 
. [wibttfe'liMttttloM-^-llie.bod^^ 

IfkBBB ue bat &w .paUic bmldingi of any note in Hiain- 
.llttg. * Aa in mort other fired govemmenti^ tbQ inhabitants 
H fhift Bepiublic — if rqmblic it may be called — have pre- 
ftmd the uaeful to the omaiiiental, in the ccxistruction of 
tbw public edifices^ There is no infant of a due study of 
those things which jfiromote comfort, convenience and ixi- 
dividoal ^joyment, and this is displayed in a thousand 
ways ; but thofMe, objects in which utility to the masses^ cr 
what is the sametUngin this.case, to every indiiddind, di- 
recdy or indirectly, is not apparent, receive but litde enr 
cooTBgem^it and aid finomlhe resources of the common- 
wealth. V kdividuals there are, who are lovers of the fine 
art% and who do wxmetlung to encourage them, but tiM 
VQmber of such is oot great - Hamburg is emphatically a 
eoaun^ial city. Trade, under almost every variety of 
fixrm, interests aD, and occupies all \ and inasmucfi as it is 
wholly free from all Teskiptions, there is, as oiight be sup- 
posed, a vast competition. Consequently, large profits are 
out of the question ; and great fortunes ate not the result 
of few y ears^ speculation, but the fruit of long and patient 
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industty, united with the most, prudent economy. Tliis 
fact ccxistitutes the true key which opens to us the myste- 
ries, if we may so speak, of .the characterof the inhabitants 
of this city, as displayed both in their individual and in 
their public life. . 

The Old Excbaoge stand? almost in tiie centre of the 
city, and within the limits of the Old Town, as it is call* 
ed. It is s^proached by narrow ^d dark streets, frc^n all 
directions. It is a long wooden building, of two stories^ 
the upper one of which rests on pilliffs. It resembles-a 
great shed more than anything else. HiBre, in the loweF 
or <^pen story of this, building, and in the court on ilt 
northern iside, and even in tiie adjoining fijtreets, you. may 
see a vast crowd c^ men- every day exeept the Sabbatfay 
from 12 till 2, which are the hours of buoness. Gonai* 
dering the great amount- of business which is 'done here, it 
is wonderful that the merchants of Hamburg have so long 
endured this miserable edifice. We are inclined to think 
that it is.the shabbiest Exchange in the world. But' we 
ought tor add that at the moment in. which we write these 
lines, a New Exchaoge; — such a one as is worthy of the 
city^-^is approaching « state- of '^completion. It stands at 
some \liststoe from the dd, but in the san^ quarter. 

Hard by the. Old Exchange is the. Batlithaus, or Senate 
House, which is the seat of the civil government- of the 
city. It is a building convenient for the purposes for which 
it veas. erected, but has nothing showy about it, nor is it 
vToithy of arparticular description. 

The Bank ill a plain, substantial building, but a few 
paces distant from the Senate House, and the Old Ex* 
chwge. There isnothingin the architecture which de- 
serves notice. But the principtes upon which its finlmcial 
operations are conducted, are remarkable, and wholly 
unknown among us, as principles of banking. A 
accoiml of them may lioC be uninteiesting. •> 
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If we are not. miitalEeB^the Bank ofHaiAbnrgistln 
third* in th^ order of lime, of ali-th^ banking* iiiBtilutionc 
IB the world. - The first was the Bank of Venice, wiiich 
wiu tMtabUahed in 1171; daring the cnBwdee, and lor the 
pipmotion of thoae memorable expeditions. It waa a 
bank of d^orit only, and stricUy a public bank, as the 
goremmeat beieame responsible for the amounts <ldpositedr 
and the' whble capital was in fact a jmblic'ioan, the iimds 
of the bank being made use of hy the govemmemt. At 
first, the amounts deposited in thia bank were not with* 
drawn, bat remained to the credit of the depositor, and' 
tUs credit might be transleried by biro to another person, 
iliSliad ci paying, the money. Sabeequently, however, 
thedsposits were avowal to be withdrawn, when^deeired) 
ier the confenie&ee of traTelera, and tamake distant pay- 
unuaiMi and in eases where, a mere trahsfor of credit would 
not answer the porpose. The Bank of Venice continued 
ift lixiitenoe UBtil the disJMlution of the fiepablio in 1798. 

The- next, bank established was that of Amsterdam^ in 
1|S09. This bank was. established to remoYe the vexa^ 
tiofns to which the circulatiag medium was exposed, fJTom 
the fiict that the Jews and others Teil into the practice of 
clipping the gold ai^i sihrer coins, and carried this so &r 
that these coins eeased to have the donVeiiieace of, coins. 
The bank, when estajblished, received |he coins at their 
trne we^hf, and g^ve a credit for.them, and this credit 
was, as in the case of the Bank of Venice, transfecable; 
The deposits remained ixt the Tauits at ike bank;,and. cer- 
tificateQ of credit circtilated. A small per ceikag^e was 
charged on traiMactifms, .and. whicit was more than suffi- 
cient to sustain the expenses of the establishment*. 

The Bank of Hamburg was established ii^ . 1619» and 
cdnseqnentlj ten ydars after that qf Axosterdanu Like 
diit inltitatioB,.it is tnerely a bank of deposit'aad. trans- 
£» ; it neither makss kws nor 'eirenkies iaiBM.- But it 
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differs froth the Bank of. Aintterdain in this fespect, thit 
the deposits, which must be in coin or in bullion^ may be 
drawn out The heink i^as, therefore, no fixed capitaL 
There is nothing to prevent the total withdrawmenf of its 
funds; if the depositors are disposed to call ibr them. The 
deposits, are almost wholly io silver bullion, and are 
transferred in business^ from one person to another, as the 
ei^ehcies of trade ^y require ; oi* are withdrawn when 
the holder chooses. The expejises of the establirfiment 
are-defrs^ed by the charge of axertain rate, per page of 
the transfers recorded in^the bank-book to every deposi- 
tor. ^ The institution is managed by. five directors, wbo 
are chosen annually by the whole hody of such citizens as 
have a right tp vote for mumcipal officers, They j'eceive 
no salary, and are sworn never to reveal the sUnount which 
the Bank has in its^aultd, nor boW much any individual has 
in deposit. When a transfer is made, or is pnq^osedto 
be made, they we bound simply to state to the person 
to whom the transfer is to be made, upon hi^ inc^iry, 
wheth^& the person who propdses to make the trmirfer, 
has funds to the amount of the proposed transfix:. 

It will be at once< perceived that this bank does notl^ 
ing in the way of ^misbing a circolatihg medium. Nor 
does it augment tbe facilities of obtaining money cm^aan* 
All loans are, thercd^re, made by private houses, eidier as^ 
sociafed in 'butnness^ c»: acting individually. As 'to. the 
amount of capital,^r rather of the precious ^metals, idmcAit 
all of which IB silver, which it mayatj^resent have in its 
vaults, no one out of the Direction knows with certain^. 
It fluctuates from-week to week, or rather firom day to 
day. We have heard it estimated at from ten tb fifteen 
itaUHodsof our doUars ; but we have ssome reason to be- 
lieve that it usually exceeds twenfy millions. This bank 
was {dundered by Marcdial Davoust in 1813, wbenhe 
coaane&ded^ at Hambuig, and the sum vfbkik be took 
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addedrlD wlisthe oblaitied fipm thedti^eiM, waf sentipiMt 
opportunely to Napoleoii, tfa«a at Dreiden) at a .tiine 
men he ftoofi in tba greatest need of financial aid. We 
doiiot lanowthe preciae amount which he todr ; butii it 
Ub Unei as aaaected,* that 38 jfeafoeBlii on the amount takoi 
Wi»repaidhy Fi^ce at fheieiiUmtioDLof the BQUib(H»| 
m it was -atip^ted by the treaty oi Vtamafhonld be dcme^ 
then the inm exceed!^ twenty-five miUioni of dollariSy for 
fay the.deoiinQn of that treaty^ between sixty and seventy 
miUloiia of fiancf were to be Refunded lb th^ city of Ham- 
bocg, of which fifty iniOions^ at something less than^ten 
ifiilUons of dollar^ were to be-paid to the Bank alone. 

'W^woidd giEdy remark^ befix^ we quit this oibject, 
tbd file cuiiraicy of Han^oig: is not a Qttle perplexing to 
a stnoger. ' The molt common nlver coin is one that is 
called zumidtvttebj (two-thuds,) being ecpial to twortluidB 
of ti)e old dollar of the German Empire. There isaanall 
coppei^ coin, call^ a skUlmgj which is worth about 
one Bnd three-fourths of our cents. * There are ilso pieces 
of two, Ibu^ six, and eight dealings. Thirty-one skillings 
make (me xuaidrUteL There are also two denominations 
6t money which do not exist as actual coins \ one is the 
fMfk<urfientf and the other the marMmnco ; the former 
of which is equal to 16 di:iUiogs, or about 28 cepts, and 
the latter about 42,^ Prussian ddlars, also, both silver aiid 
papc^i as well as the gold- cdns crf'^at kingdom j and those 
of Hdlan^ France, and Bngland, together wi&ihe Danish 
ipec%€8 dollar, dr^ulafte at Haqaburg. - 

ckmicHEStf 
No one cbr make himself well acquaii^d with the city 
of. Hamburg^ without being sttuck with theiewness of 
the churches.*. .Within the walls there are five Parish 

^ The ddfieal dirsw of tlie' paston of the Lntberaii sad Reformeld 
ciuordite m tiis city eaiiMsia of 4ie gown ind hands, sash as Episde* 
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churches, 9II of the Lutheran denomination. Of these, 
ibur— St Peter's, St. Nicholas', St. James', and St. Cathe- 
rine's — are in the Old Town ; whSst only one, Great St 
Michael's, is in the New Town. These parishes, which 
are the hases. of the civil gov^mmenty as we shall see 
htreafler, are large, and what is more, exceedingly mi^ 
equal. Great St Michael's, for instance, includes neady 
one half of the city. Outside of the walls therct" are^ two 
large parish churches, viz. : St Paul's, in the 'suburb of 
St Paul, and Trinity, in St George V Beskies the five 
pairish churches within the wdls, there is also one German 
Beformed church, one' Roman Catholic churcE, one Ghtc 
pel, (St. Gertrude's,) and also chapels in the Orphan.'^ 
house. Work-house, Poor-house, and House of Correction. 
There are also chapels or oratories, for worship, in, the 
General Infirmary, the Ha^ital of the Holy Ghost, and 
the Asylum. There are several sytkagogues for the Jews, 
who are about seven thousand in ttuiiiber. The French 
Protestants have sklso a church or chapel, -and a regular 
pastor. And there are no less than three chapels for the 
English, one of which is Episcopal, for the adherents' of 
the j^ablished Church oi England, which is partially sup^ 
ported by the British Goverpmeht, and . partly by Toliin* 
tary contributicxis.f another Ifor English Dissenters and 
seamen, which is supported by voluntary centributiow; 
and a third for. those oif the Metiiodist denconination. The 
first and last named are much less numerously attended 
than the Kecond, whicli stands on the margin of the river, 

pal ministers and some others wear with us. Jh adcfi^n to tlu9, 
tfaej wear a roff, or collar, made of sey^ral layers of Primped lawn, 
making a thickness of an inch or more. . This 'article of ^ir dr«S8 
^ves them a most singular appearance. Their heads seem, in fact, 
io be resting on a white dish of great thickness. ' Atttiqa%, as weU 
as novelty:, may make one ridicolons ; add when it does, it is ]tim« 
that it should be idbandoBfid. * 
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in the Ter]i;.4gPBtre of the population moit occui»ed*in 
netftieal a^rai. Weoughttoaddfthaiofl^te years there 
hM been an attempt maje to eitablidi* a Baptist Churdi 
among die native peculation. This has eiu^oimtefed not 
a Uttld oppositipn from some cf the oity authorities, ins^- 
gtted) perhaps, by other persons. In &ct,'at one time, 
this (^position took the fiirm of a violent persecution— « 
penecntioQ -daagf^cfiki to the city, and especially to the 
profnoterpcxfit ^ ^ 

It thus appears, that the number of places in which reli* 
giOQS worship is held la Hamburg- is not inooxuddertidbler. 
But edcepting.the five Parish churches, and ihose of the 
German Belbnned and the Boman Catholics, within the., 
city .pKq;»er, uid the two which, are in tiie subuijM, they 
are dl sihall, ai|d almost insignifictot Mib the numbet 
of nrrrinip irTiniijj|i|4irjri1] tinlrl FeV of them will con- 
tain more ^^^^^jMHMJn^ ^^ i^^^)^ ^ (bem not more 
than two. hunuHH^UMbdred and ££ty persons. And 
including aUJh^Sjm &c, in the city and 

in the suburbs, ibere is not room enough fdv fifty thousand 
people, out of the one hijuidred and forQr thousjemd who in- 
h^it ihe city and suburbs. Indeed, we are persuaded 
that even this estimate is by &r too ^vorable. The popu- 
lation of Hamburgh we need hardly saf, is, with the ex- 
ce|ition «f about seven thousand Jews, and half as many 
RoCQan'tiiatholics, wlioQy Protestant 

We are sorry to add, thai, we have reason to believe 
that the state of religion, in this city is very deplorable. 
The time v^ when it was far otherwise. At the Refor- 
mation, Hamburg, almost* ^itire, embraced the doctrines 
of jLuther and M^elancthon. And in the renovation of the 
constitution which then took place, the 6ovemme|it be- 
cune emphatically religichpoliticai, and has remained bo 
ever since. The Church, and 3tate became incorp(n:ated 
with each other, as we shall see in the neact cixagkXyia a 
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manner exceedingly prejadicM to both. Foift long time, 
and more especialij within the last fiflty years, the pure 
Protestant fkilh has been gradually, but certainly tuiid radi- 
cally losing groimd. Almost all the preachers, and they 
are numerous, being as many as four or five in ifeveral of 
the Parish churq];ies, and not less than two in any of thpm, 
as well as in the German Reformed Churchr— are reputed 
to be imbued with neological sentiments. Most certain it 
is, that the life of practical godliness exists not in this city 
as it once did. It cannot be said that the churches are 
very well attended, except it be on some extraordinary 
occasion, such aa<!;hristma8, Easter, &c. There is every 
reason to believe that there is a great deal of infidelity in 
this city ; and every year it is manifesting itself -more and 
more. Nor i» this tabe Wondered aii.irben we consider 
that writings of a very dangerous obtfHMM^bave been pub- 
lished by some of the clergy iltitkflf^^0tf ^f^ years. 
There is a great deal oiopen iiioliljteiilti thi» city. In 
few seaports on the continent is th<^^^lsill' much prostitution 
Its there is here; so open is it^ thai.no one can avoid see- 
ing it. There is, too, a great deal of intemperance. 
There are not less, we are assured, than three thousand 
public-hoysen, jg^roceries, grog-shops, jc^rster^shops, &c., at 
which intoxicating liquors are sold. Hut it. is cheering to 
know, that there is a very considerable band of>ikithiUl 
Christians here, who are engage<i m all good works^ and 
by whom muqh is doing to circulate the sacred scriptures, 
religious books and tracts, to instruct the young and the 
poor in the truths of the gospel, as Well as to' promote tem- 
perance and every other good thing. It is true, that they 
encounter much opposition. Among them are a number 
of young men ^ho have finished their theolo^cal studies 
in die Univernties of Germany, and who, wbiM waiting 
to find pl^es as pastes, are occupied in doing good, as 
they have opportunity, in their native city. One of their 
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good enteqfHiMt has been ihe eetabUdinieiit of a Munon* 
arjr Institute, where a nntnber of ycnng men (ure now pre* 
ptfingto jKreach Christ among the lieathen^ seeing th^ 
|» no pkee for their labora at home**^ Some of these 
yoimg mep are engaged in Sunday Schools, and others 
visit -the - hospital, the; pocMr-houses, and^the' private sick 
and the'poor, forthe purpose of administering spiiitual 
instruetion.andccm8ohitions . ' 

As specimens of architecftofe the churches of HambUsg 
ate. not deserving o£ particular tKytice. They all h&ve 
toweiDs, some of which are remarl^hle for height, and for 
beauty. of fbrm. The interiors containleW things worthy 
of particlilar ^mentioii. In all of diem ihere are aUarr 
pieces ^and other paintings, sqme. of which are veiy- well 
execsated;. Fran the mim^ pf spch pidtutesj including 
those of de ce as e d ^paston^ AispiBoded ftom the columns 
and walls, ashifaaii w<iold almost be led ix).fuicy hinfielf 
in a ttoman CUliiQlic church; Over cme of. the principal 
dooTB of St. Peter's, there is a Veiy beatiiiM Christian 
motto — OfiATB, Labouate,^Toleba.t£ — ^Pray, Liabor, En- 
dure^ <. 
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* It may be asked v^jr thei^ young men are turning their btteu- 
tio.n to the foreign miasionary work, whilst there is so much to do 
at hoipe t We answer tbat the creation of mw charcheff and oth^r 
places of worship, is an affUr whdly nnder. the controln>f the gov- 
ernmentr. which -will iieitiie». dpthe work, nor. allow dtbers to do it. 
Those jroang mea are not penoitted to op^ places of worship, be- 
caijae the gdrernment, foiBootb, supposes that the city is well enough 
supplied .' The fkof is, the ^bvernment bears the expense of the 
Lndieran and Reform^ worship oflfae eity,'aikd of the two Parishes 
of St. Paul and St George, (that is, of'^ight churches in all, and 
some thirty or forty pastors and assistant pastors^) and it dsemsthis 
enough. If it would leave;tbe whole subject to the. voluntary efforts 
of the people, and'alloW as many places' of worshijp, of 'all descrip- 
tions, to be ppene'd, as the people* might desire, and might be wil- 
fing to support, not' mviy years wdnld pass away.fciefbre- there 
woaU be innch aibre tel^oiv tfaoti there- is in Htaibtirff . 
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But the finest <^ all the churches in Hamburg is that of 
St. Michael's, ^hlch stands in the western part of the 
city, or the New Town, as we have alresbdj stated. Like 
all the rest it is built c^ brick. It is of ^at dimensions, 
and its tower, which is one of the noblest that we have 
ever seen, rises tothe height oi four hundred and fifly-six 
feet. This church was built under the superintendence 
of the £imous architect Sonnin, and its tower was intended 
for astronomical observations. The "view firom the tower, 
on a clear day, is one oi the finest which we have ever 
contemplated i for the scene, which spreads out b^ieath, 
and &r and, wide, is one of th^ most pleasant that can be 
conceived. The windings of the Elbe, both above and 
bdlow the city ; the great, extent of the shipping lying 
in the harbor^ with their streamers floating aloft in the 
air i the broad and fertile islands which are planted in 
the river, with the wide plains of HabO^Sr beyond them 
to the south, and the mountains which bound tbe 
horizon in the same direction ; the green fields and wav- 
ing forests of the Holstein, on the north, and the beautifiil 
expansions c^ the Grosse and the Binnen Alster in the 
same quarter; togethei" with the compact city, with its 
more scattered suburbs, which lie beneath, presenting a 
most striking contrast — in its brown roo&,- its red, or white, 
or lead-colored walls — to the sweet face bf nature which 
everywhere stretches abroad beyond it— all constitute a 
scene of surpassing variety^and beauty. 

HUMANE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In no other city in the world are there, in proportion 
to the extent of population, moi^e numerous or better re- 
gulated institutions for providing for the wants, itod con- 
soling the distresses of the poor and the miserable. There 
are two Boards—* greater and a smaller- — of Commis- 
sioners, for taHatig care of thst poor, who have charge of 
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the entire dutfr of loojciiig after them, and of making sach 
arrangementaitfare necessary far their suppcnl. These 
.Boards take measures to have the city oitea explored, and 
the condition of all the poor well ascertained. Those 
that cannot saj^rt theioselyes, hy reason of infirmity, 
are provided £»*. Aa to thdlie who can work and will 
not, or those who cannot' find work to do, the first are 
compelled to lahor, and the latter are supplied with some- 
thing to do. By an old law, nobody was aUowed to l)eg, 
or to give charity, to a street-b^gar under a penalty office 
dollars, one half of which fine might go to the beggar, if 
he chose to give' information against the perscm who re- 
lieved jiis wants. That law has not for a long ^ime' been 
put in force, we are told^ but^yet it is here indeed, to see 
a beggar in the streets. We do not remember to have 
seen a case in. the three or four visits which we have 
made to this city, and a sojourn, off and on, pf- several 
wedcs. 

One of the best endowed and most liberally supported 
philanthropic institutions of Hamburg, is the Orphan 
House, in the Admi):alty street. It is a fine building, three 
stories high, and^two hundred and thirty-six feet in length, 
in front. The rooms for study, and those for sleeping, are 
ample, and admirably arranged. There are also play- 
grounds for the two sexes. I^he number of children who 
are in this establishment commonly exceed six hundred. 
They seem to be well taken care of, and are under the 
instructicm of iseveral teachers and a chs^lain, or minister 
of the gospel, and an assistant, who is called a lecturer. 
A j>hydcian and a surgeon are attached to the institution ; 
Bnd the children are under the immediate charge, so far 
1^ their personal wants require, of a steward and his 
wife. Bendea the six hundred children who -live in the 
establishment, there are many more— ^metimes the num- 
ber exceeds five hundred — ^who.are under seven years of 
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age, and who are t>rovided for at the expense of the insti- 
tution, in families in the town or country. The chapel is 
large enough to accommodate several hundred of the jpeo- 
ple in the vicinity, as well as the children who live in the 
establishment. The expense of this institution is great, 
and complaints are made of its management, and perhaps 
not'without some reason, on this score. If we understood 
one of the principal teachers, who acted as our guide 
when we visited it, and to whose kindness we were under 
great obligation, it' exceeds 120,000 marks-current, or 
more than $33,000. 

In the Institution ^called the Asylum, there is a place of 
refuge for 140 aged perscms, who on the payment of a 
moderate admission-fee, are taken care of for life. In the 
Hospital of the Holy Ghost, 150 old and poor persons are 
comfortably supported, most of whom are females. None 
are admitted under forty-five years of age. This humane 
institution dates from a very remote epoch. There is also, 
a Marine Aims-House, for the support of poor seamen, suf- 
fering from mental debility or bodily exhaustion, and for 
aiding the widows and orphans of seamen. It was estab- 
lished by an association of merchants in 1556, and is a 
most praiseworthy institution. Neither merchants nor 
any other class with us care as much for the wants of sea- 
men, either physical or spiritual, as they ought. 

The General Infirmary or Krankenhaus, is one of the 
finest establishments of the kind which we have ever aeen. 
It is situated in the suburb of St. Greorge, and near the outer 
moat or ditch which formerly, contributed to defend Ham- 
burg^ in that quarter. It is a gorgeous structure, which 
resembles a palace, when, viewed from a short distance. It 
is a parallelogram, the building forming one side and the 
two ends. ' The firont faces Uie city ; the rear fiices the 
^anal or ditch, firom which the area in the rear is sepa- 
rated by a fence of planks* and rails. The facade has a 
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kiigtfa of 702 feet 8 inches, and the wings, or build- 
ings which form ' the ends-^ of the parallelogram, are 
330 feet long. The width of each building is 56 feet. 
The central building in front is three stories, and the wings 
are two stories in height. Besides the chapel, or oratory, 
thtfe are one hundred and ninety-three rooms which can 
be warmed and ventilated. The area enclosed, in the 
reaTi contains 200,000 square feet, and is divided into sec- 
tioiis, and is adorned with no little taste, with trees, afid 
gravelled-walks, grass-plats, shrubbery and flowers. This 
extensive institution is designed for one thousand patients, 
and k is always full. It was erected in 1823, at the cost of 
1,282,000 marks-banco, or more than half a million of 
ddlars. Its superior arrangements and judicious manage- 
ment have already given it much celebrity in Germany, 
and it serves as a model for other institutions of the kind. 
Some of the patients pay their board and v other expenses, 
in whole or in part The expenses of the poor are de- 
frayed firom collections in the Parish churches, and other 
resources which the city h^ provided. The entire annual 
expenses of this establishment are usually about 250,000 
marks, or near $80,000. 

There is an institution called Job's Hospital, in which 
married couples and single persons may p*ocure a resi- 
dence for life, at the^sum of 3,800 marks-current, or about 
$1,344 each. They are also entitled to receive a certain 
fixed sum annusdly, not large, but sufficient to supply many 
little wants. This hospital is one of the richest in the 
city, and was founded in 1505. 

When the Reformation took place in Hamburg, in the 
former part of the 16th century, several monastic institu- 
tions which the Catholics had established were converted 
to philanthropic or charitable use. Amongst these we 
may mention a Convent, founded in. 1240. In this edi- 
fice resident present some six or eight unmarried females, 
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belonging to respectable families in Hamburg. In addi- 
tion to a comfortable lodging, they are in the receipt of 
132 marks, with liberty to live out of the institution. An 
entrance free, or rather a residence free, In this institution, 
costs 1,700 marks banco, or near $675. 

There are other benevolent institutions where the poor 
find food and clothing when they need it, and a relief 
of all their physical wants, but which it is not n^cessaiy 
that we should specify. We h»ve said enough to show 
how great has been the attention which the Hamburgers 
have paid to the subject of beneficence, and how liberal 
the provision is, which the spirit^of their free institutions 
has caused them to make for the necessities of ihose who 
need the sympathies and the aid of their fellow-men.* 

PRISONS, ETC. 

As to prisons, work-houses^ and houses of detention, 
Hamburg has its proper share of them. As far as we ,are 
able to form an opinion on the subject, these establish- 
ments are much behind what they ought to be i especially 
in regard to means for preventing intercorruption, if 
we may use the word, oi morals, as well as those which 
ought to be employed to eflfect a "true reformation-^ we 
mean the simple and faithful application of the moral 
influence of the pure gospel. All other means are, in 
our opinion, powerless,and of but littleivorth. We were, 
however, most happy to meet here that most worthy 
philanthropist. Dr. Julius — so well known in our countiy 
for ihe interest which he ti^es in the cause of piison- 
discipline. Dr, J. lives in the city of Hamburg, and 

* We were onfeignediy sorry to find among die beneficent insti- 
tutions of Hamburg a Foundling Hospital ; which we regard as no- 
thing more nor less than an encouragement to licentiousness. We 
shall have occasioli to revert to tllis subject in other parts of this 
work, and therefore we^s^y nothing more on it at present. 
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flupof^ hif infloence wift those in autbority^ in conenr- 
lence with other excellent and philanthropic gentlemen of 
the place, a decided and pennanent improvement is 
abont to take place in the prisons .of this citjr, . This 
is a W(Nrk which emphatically recpiires pi^enc0 and per- 
severance^ h is eirtiemely difficult to induce the gov- 
anments in these old countries to pull down eitablish- 
meiits .which M^e cost a great' Aesl of money, and 
whose very inconvenience and even unadaptedness, have 
fk become venerable by reason of their anti^ty. And wjhat 
is more, the expense of building new ones, on« better 
model, absolutely deters them^ But the trample of other 
countries, and esp^ially of our own-^poncurring With 
the incontrovertible arguments, which constantly occur* 
ring facts of the most interesting character pronounce 
in a decided manner, must ultimately lead to the most 
derirable results. The transformation which has taken 
place in many of our prisons, and the vigor wi^ which 
the work of reform has been prosecuted, excite much 
interest everywhere tlHDUghout' Europe. And ultimately 
the iuneliorations which we have inade in our prisons, in 
our Asylums for the Insane, and our Retreats for Juvenile 
Offenders, will be evd^ywhere imitated. 

UTB&ART AMD SCIBNTIFIC ESTABLISHSUUITS. 

The. good, people 6f .Hamburg have l(mg manifested a 
laudable int^est in diffusing -vilely m their Republic 
tiw blessings of education . and c^ knowledge. This has 
been one of the bend&ts which they have received from 
the .^ocious Reformation. Good primary schods are 
established in all parts of the City, as well aa in the terri-> 
tories which appertain to it, and tiie number of adult 
people who caqnot jread^ ^within the limits of the epm- 
monwealtb, cannot be grei^ In the elementary schools 
of this diy, as in those ttvoog^iottt Germany generally, 
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a knowledge of vocal music forms a* very pleasant part 
of the acquisitions which the youdi make in them. ^ 

From what we have been able to learn, we should 
incline to the opinion that Hamburg is not so 'much 
deficient in good primary schools as in thpse which are 
intermedifite to them and the gymnasium or college. 
And we thmk that this, defect exists in an emphatic 
degree in relation to children of the female sex, who do 
not, it seems to us, prosecute their studies far enou^ 
in the schools which they attend. This is a subject in "^ 
which we take a mdst lively interest. We think ^that 
females of all classes ^ ought to be educated as well as 
the . males of the same classes. And there is nothing in 
the advances which education is making in our country 
which gives us more unfeigned delight than the rapid 
increase of the higher education of females. '^It is not 
possible to extend this education too widely, or carry it 
too high, unless it be by neglecting to educate the 
males of the same condition in life, to an equal degree. 
Nowhere on the continent of Europe, or even in Europe 
entire, does the eduction of females make the prc^eas 
which it has been doing with us during the last few yeari. 
* There is no University at Hamburg. The young men 
of this city who pursue University studies commonly go to 
Berlin or to GdttiHgen. But there is an excellent Gymna- 
sium,, of a high rank, in which there are several able Pro 
fessors, viz. C. F. Wurm, Professor of History, J. G. C. 
Lehmann, Professor of Natural Hbtory, Dr. Christian Pe- 
tersen, Professor of Classical Philology, ahd Dr. Otto Car>- 
slen Erabbe, Professor of Sacred Philology. These gentle- 
men ^ve also public lectures, which are attended by many 
people, especially those which relate to the more popuhir 4 
subjects, such as History, Politicid Economy, &c. ^ 

This institution, which has for its object not <xily to 
prepare young men for the Universities, but also to give 
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those, who may not be able to go to the Universities, an ac- 
complished education, such a& will fit them for business, 
or for the learned professions, was founded by a decree of 
the Senate of Hamburg which bears the date of Novem- 
ber 7th, .1611. In procuring this decree, Jacob Reinec- 
cius,Chief Pastor of the Church of St. James, was especially 
active ; and in consequence of his zeal he was aj^ointed 
to see the decree executedin a manner worthy of the city. • 
Thi%1^^id to .the satisfaction of all. Among the most 
distia^ished men who have gone forth j&om thi&institu* 
tion, we may mention John Albert Fpabricius, J. Christian 
Wolf and J. Christopher Wolf (two brother?,) and Her- 
man Samuel Keimarus. 

The present number of regular students in the literary 
branch of this institution is verysmall, inasmuch as most of 
the young men prepare to attend a similar course of lectures 
in the neighboring Universities. 

There is an Anatomico-Surgical School attached to the 
.Gymnasium, in which there are some seven or eight Pro- 
fe^saw, some of whom are men of considerable celebrity. 

There is another institution of the nature of a Oynu^ 
sium, in many respects, called the Johanneum* It ^^^ > 
from the year 1529, and has therefore been in ^mtfiifel^ 
three hundred and twelve years. It was established jiiiJiB. \ 
instigation of Luther, and for the express purpose of siHik 
serving the interests of the Protestant faith. 

The history of this institution is interesting. When 
. Adolphus the Fourth, on the ,22d of July, (the festival of 
St. Mary Magdalen) 1227, stood opposite to the Danes on 
the battle-ground of Boruhovede, just ready for the fight, 
before proceeding to attack the ^nemy he made t;he fol- 
lowing prayer in- the presence of the whole army : " Holy 
God, I trust in thy mighty arm, and will not be found un- 
grateful .if thou assist me, unworthy as \ am. If thou wilt 
help me Conquer the enemy, I promise as a grateful acknow- 
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ledgment of thy mercy to future generati(»ur, to erect 
churches for thy honor, as a memorial of this baltle ; to flee 
all worldly lusts, and to devote myself to thy service." The 
troops, animated with new courage, after a bloody coiitest, 
routed the Danes, who were so completely worsted that they 
entirely withdr'ew from the German dominions. Adolphus 
kept his -word, and erected two convents in Hamburg, one 
<^ which was dedicated to Mary Magdalen, and the other 
to John the Baptist and John Uie Evangelist. 1^ ktter 
convent was, from the year 1235 till the 20th of Mayi 
1529, occupied by the Minorites of the Dominican order, 
when it was converted by Bugenhagen, the friend and co- 
adjutor of Luther, into a school-house, and occupied by 
the Real school until the 22d of September of the present 
year (1840), when its decayed condition rendered it unfit 
for further use. In 1814, the building was used for a 
while as a church, as the French had taken the churches 
of the city for secular purposes. ' On the occasion of re- 
nMHing fiwn the venerable pld building — ^which had been 
in: cadftence more than 600 years, — to the newly evicted 
ijbl^&k ode was sung, and two excellent discourses were 
itB^ffred* The object of the school is to educate young 
^Ae mercantile pursuits, and tor learning trades 9 
learned professions. It is called the Johanneum, 
&ct that the convent from which it originated 
^N^iifedicated to John the Baptist a^d John the Evange- 




This institution haa rendered much service to the cause 
of Letters as well as. Religion. At present the number ^f 
Ph>fessors and Lecturers is eleven. The subjects on which 
instruction is now given in this school are Natural Philo- 
sophy, Geography, Natural History, English, French, and 
Biblical History. The subjects, in all their e:ttent and 
ramifications, seem to be pursued, thoroughly. The num- 
ber of the pupils varies from time to tiine. It is often not 
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much less than four hundred. This summer, that of (1840), 
it is three hundred and sixty-five. Several of the Pro- 
fessors in this excellent institution are men of highly re- 
spectable acquirements, and have a reputation which ex~ 
tends far beyond the wallb of their city. 

There is in this city a school for teaching Navigation? 
opened in 1826. It has an observatory. 

a Drawing School ; an Institution for the 
pf the Deaf and Dumb ; a Botanical Garden — 
'^e of the richest in Germany j an Academy 
t: of Colnmerce ; a society for the promotion of the useful 
:j^ art»€nd trades, which has a librajy and a collection of ob- 
i^Si of art and National History \ a Commercial Library ; 
U\ a librarv of the city which contains, it is said, 200,000 
volumes ^ and an extensive collection of newspapers at 
tl||llL3drsenhalle. Several private gentlemen of this city 
faave^very fine collections of ^MfffSlifi of art and of science, 
which they take pleasure in sopiKng to any well>recom- 
mended stranger, who desires to see them. The science of 
music finds many admirers and cultivators in Hamburg ; 
and not a few of the inhabitants are excellent amateur 
performers. 

In connection with this subject, we may add that Hani- 
burg is the mart of no inconsiderable commerce in books. 
Many works are published here. Formerly this species 
of trade was carried on to a greater elt^t than at 
present. It is not uncommon to meeir 'Viilji old 'books, of 
a large size and valuable character, wUusliirere printed in 
this city. At present the great book-trade centres in Ber- ^ 
lin, in Leipsic, and in Stuttgard. Whilst other large cities 
of Germany have, comparatively, but a very' moderate 
share in it.- 

The press in Hamburg is far from being entirely free. 
We do not mean to say that it is not freer than it is in 
Berlin, or in Vienna, or many other cities on the conti- 
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nent. But there exists a censorship here, and that of a 
pretty rigid character. The reason of this is obvious. 
Hamburg belongs to the Germanic Confederation, and its af- 
fdrs are under the influence, and to some extent, under the 
control of the Germanic Diet, which hdds its sessions at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. . One of the objects of that Diet is 
to see that the press of the states which are represented in 
that body,be kept under proper restraint. Hal 
near to the absolute monarchies of .Prussia 
say nothing of Russia, for the toleration of a piri.ft(i<y^pMe« 
pendent press. And yet it is hard to control th6 l{tet of 
liberty which pervades the c6h^nunity to a very consider-* 
able extent, .as we might well suppose. The CensoQlbij^ 
is committed to a. Senator, whose task is by no means ik 
enviable one. For if the editor of a paper happens to say ' 
anything against the Autocrat of all the Russias, or against 
the Emperor of Austria, or the King of Prussia, the Cen- 
sor may expect soon to &ve the Ambassador of the gov- 
eminent in question at his doors, demanding reparation,^ 
that is, the suppression of the number of the journal 
which contains the censurable article. To resist his de- 
mands is impossible. And thus the Censor's life is one of 
|>Qi^etual distraqtion and vexation. And be finds it im- 
possible to satisfy anybody — the people, the editors, or 
tb^ foreign representatives.^ 

The number pf newspapers published at Hamburg is 
not great.-' vBifil^j^^ there are several, monthly publications 
of. a liter^:i^ ) .tome of them are ably conducted. - 

AlthougEi. Hamburg is a commercial and not a literary 
toiporium, it would be unjust to say that there are no men 
of learning here. On the contrary, there are scholars here, 
and ripe ones. ^ Some of the clergy, as well as some Of 
the professors in the institutions of which we have spoken, 
are men of fine attainments. Professor. Wurm^ whose 
acquaintance we have considered it an honor to make, is 
the author of not a few valuable worloi. No man in 6er- 
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many i« better acquainted with Ik^h literatuie or Eng- 
liA Ckmstitutional History than he* is. Dr. Julius, known 
as well in our own country as in Europe, for his writ- 
ings on philanthropic subjects, and especidly pnson- 
dUscipline, resides most of his iime in tins cily, of which 
he is a native. The celebrated. Professor Neuider of 
Bedin was bom here, and, like Dr. Julius, is of Jewish 
orignL Both are now Christians ^ theformer a Protestant, 
and fhe latter a Roman Catholic. We believe that the 
celebrated radical and inficTel, bat talented Heinrich Heine, 
who now lives in Paris, and who has written several vol- 
umes of .^' Traveling Sketches," and other things, was 
dso bc»m at Hamburg. Some of the public meii of this 
GtOe commonwealth, are 'men of considerable learning, 
and take pleasure in encouraging it in others, 
m r. Not has Hamburg been wanting in literary men in for- 
mer days. Gerstenberg, the poet, lived here, or in Altona. 
Biisch pursued here his mathematical and historical la- 
bors^ and prepared for the press his tc^atises on.commerce 
and banking. Professor Ebeling here wrote his great 
work on North America. Bode.laid thefoundation of his 
astronomical fame, in this great emporium of commerce. 
Elopstock resided here thirty years. And the oak is still 
shown to' the traveler curious- in such matters, in the pleas- 
ant village of Ebirvestehude, near this cily,^ beneath which 
Hagedom, the poet, used to sit and hold converse with 
that celebrtted brother-poet, whilst they were at times 
joined by their mutual friend Kramser, respecting the 
meaivbri# he^essaiy. to raise the literature of their oWn dear 
GeJiimttMR^^was to the agreeable little village of Wans- 
bedb^^^lMJll^jBiftee miles north of Hamburg" ihkt the cele- 
brate$i^S^^l6hnry Yoss retired, after his long and painful 
controveray with Professor Heyne of Gfittingen, a contro- 
versy which for iever severed these distinguidie^ Greek 

^i sdiolars. At Wansbeck also lived for a time therenowned 

^t TychoBrah& 
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IT(3 BDBTOBT AKD FOBM OF GOYEBNSUENT. 

» • ■ • ■. 

Hamlmr? founded by Clmrlemagn»— Hade tbe see of an Aicbbiahoprick 1^ Louis 
!• Deboimair»— Loiig-exposed to the attaokf of .tbe Gernnms and Danes— 
JBmbraced tbe Refonnatton— Became aq Iniperial t'xee City in IdlSr-GUoed 
mueb duriAg tbe Tbiity Yein* war— Was a prominent city in tbe Ha^atio 
Z«eagii»^ttfifered mac&\frem tta^ French ftom 18d3-ttll 1814— Conduct of 
Bemadotte, Vandamme, DftYonit— Ejqmlsknl of- the Froich and r^storaskm 
of its andent form of Government— Constitatlon of Hamburg— The Senate 
and Its powers— The Buigomastefs, SyiuHps^— dooncU or Coltege of the Elders 
-^-Coltege of tbe Six^— College of the One Hundred and Eighty- FunflUflns of > 
the Senat^The General -Assembly of tbe citizens— Law-making power-^ttoe 
Bzecbtive— The Judiciary— Custody of (he Treasury— Various details~Hi|l- 
taiy aSain of the city-Police— Wtteh and fire depaiiBient— Govexmnent of 
tht Tnritory of Hamburg— Present state and prospects of the Conunonwealth. 

It if now more than a thousand yeats since the" city <^ 
Hamburg may be ssdd to have had its origin. The foun* 
dation was nmde by Charleioagne in the beginning of the 
ninth centoiy. . That distii^uished monarch, who was de-. 
sirous of eiLtending his dominions fiu* to the north, caused- 
a citadel and a church to be buiH on the elevated poin^ . 
or rather ridge, of land which lies betweeii the Elbe and 
the eastern bank of the Akter,. not precisely where the^ 
city pf Hamburg stands, but rather where the village or 
suburb of Ham now sta^ids. ^ The reader will f^^gfln oMt* 
the con<]uerbr built both a citadel and a 'c hH Jfe ffl l^ fcg 
was bo& a warrior and a propagator (after)5tM|aMi<* 
ion,) of the Faith. Hktory tells us that aft^&iWribn- 
quered the Saxons who inhabited the countries bordering 
on the upper course of &e Elbe; he unceremoniously put 
several thousand of them to deaUi, because^ Itoooth, tiiey 
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were not wiUiiig^ at hit bidcEng, to relinquidi their pagan 
Htee and adopt those of the Christianity which he profeas- 
ed — and which we fear wa» a sad misnomer, of the holy 
religion which the^Sairioiur of mankind taught, and which 
m called by his name. In^teed, to beheye.ihi8 /not» mon- 
aith, the great objebt of ali hki epnq\iests was tbe promo* 
tion of the kingdom of Christ! And as to. Hamburg, 
idiilst he planted a citadel th«e,.to'. overawe, the Saxons, 
and keep the Danes in check, he also boitta church 
established a cdicmy of priests for the purpose, ci 
Gbiiitiamty &r and wide, not-i)Qly. in these reg^oni^.bot 
eveif biio the more distent :i;ountrie» inhabited by .the 
Seandbuman racea.^ So that, in reality, Hambnrg was 
bofh a i^ilitaiPy. post and a ijnisrionary sti^Jon, in flie^coqi- 
manfeeioentfOf jjs »stenM«. Nor are the .annals of the 
Qnuehi . whieh record the progress ci ChristiaQity i^ 
tihoae days, barren in- vakxoua eipknta ajBhiered .by tibe 
raiarionaries of Ifomei Who made Hamburg Aelr^he^d- 
quarters; and, issued thence to carry the torch of truth, as 
4^y believed^ into the regiena of hypec6orean dAriqQiesB.t 

'^•IHrpp^, i9ea^ii|(, Cteylfinftisgoe QiiIy,c(niui[kftnGedit^«f(lf#t 
woijk. Hlkipn apd saxxsesfor, LooiaJe Debppa^ 
niadi )lurther. He sent tbe ceIebnKte4 monk^ Aocharias, to. Ham- 
Imtg, and finsOy imde thai titf the see of aEir^iifehbtBhoprick, tif 
wiuiijb|iiiclmriiu became'tlie fink- 'w«s deelaied- the 

piijPfU lejpite for. Denxnaik,' Norway and Sweden, by « boll of. Popa 
Oi^iylV. TUs ocearrad about tfaayear 830. . 

f It^WooM seflni as if his Hofinefw, the present Pope, after tbe 
lapse of 1000 yean, had some idea ,;of making . Hamlrarg what 
Cfa arkiBfi a gn a- intended it to be — a great missionaiy station' fbr 
wffpMoSiag Htf^Hwtti intp die* ooantnes of the distant Norths for ha 
soot,, seqfibffo jaars^o, aM. Laurent to that city, as Vicar-Cfjmefid 
Ibr 4io moth m Germany, and for Denmark^ Sweden and £lorway« 
Bin ML Laurent find^ tittle to do in tiiese parts, for ther^are butfhw 
mimaB Oitholks churches m the adjoining portions of Germany, 
oi]|y ooe in Hanbotg^ one in Sweden, anXnone 4n Norwi^. And 
ai^^De^nillJ^ irtM»» tipni mi^ be B9^ 



For a lotig period this in&nt settlement was exposed to 
the incnrsions and ravages of its haibuous neighbors ; it 
was several times actually destroyed^.but as often was it 
rebtiilt^ and nltimately it gained' a permanent existence. 
By degrees it acquired a considerable extension, so that as 
early to the 12tli century it was reckoned to be an 
important coinmerci^il cily, and certainly was so for those 
times. In the 13th centuiy it was' one of the cities which 
formed the celebrated Hanseatib league, of which we shall 
give some account in the next chi^pter. Elven after the 
decline of that confederacy, it maintained its freedom and 
its flourishing commerce. The league which subsisted be- 
tween it and the cities of LUbeck and Bremen continued 
until 1810, wh^iit Was dissolved by the^conquest of 
HanxbUrg by fh'e Fr^ch. It was, however, renewed in 
1814, and continues till this day, and includes Frankfi»1* 
on-tbe-Maine. 

Until about the commencement of tiie 16th centuiy, the 
cily was confined to the strip of lan.d which lies between 
the Elbe and the eastern bank' of the Alster. The occa- 
sion of the extension of the city t^ the western bank Was 
thfe arrival of many perscxis fi*om the JN'eth^lands, and es- 
pecially from the portion of it which is now called Bel- 
^um, who sought at Hamburg a refuge from the terrible 
persecutic^ which the in&nous Duke of Alva waged 
against them on account of their having embraced the PKh 

haa infbhned him'that it has resobred to dispense with his serviees. 
So tliitt fte saperintendeo^e of this Vicar-General is not likeiy to be 
▼tiy basdenseme to tiim. As to the aggtessive work of inlssioiis, 
wo apprehend that the envoy of his HoUneas will find the soil of 
tl|u ^region hard to cultivate^ let him attempt the work where he 
may. We are happy, to add, that as it respects the Vicar-General 
personaBy, he ib a man of many excellent qualities^ and is probably 
as nteexceptiotiable in his'eharaeter and deportment, as any petson 
n^hou tfa6 Pop« eoiild have sent upon tbm unpromislDg^ misskm. 
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teitant faith. Thus arose what is called the New Town, 
which now forms the most beautiful and the most exten- 
nvB part of the jcity^ and which was so imp<»iant a portion 
of it even in the early part of the Thirty Years' war, (from 
1618 till 16480 that it was included wi&in the fortifica- 
tions, and thus gav^ to the city proper its' present extent. 

In the year 1618 Hamburg was formally k^knowledged 
a free city o£ the Germanic Empire, although the^arcfa- 
bishops of Bremen claimed a sort of authority over.it, as 
did also the Swedes for a season. Afterwards both Bremen 
and. Hamburg^were ceded to Hanover. But, in general, 
Hamburg maints^ned, during the ^eater portion of this pe- 
riod, a sort of indei>endence ; though Situated bietween 
rival powers which desired to possess it On the one hand 
were the Danes, whom the Hamburgers have ever regard- 
ed as their hereditary enemies. On the other hand were 
the German Emperors, who thought much of making this 
fine . commercial city- an int^gnd part of their dominion. 
Nor were the archbishops of Bremen disposed to let them 
have peace. During several centuries the people of Ham- 
burg never considered themselves exactly secure for any 
C(Hisidei%ible period. This fact accounts. for the strong 
fortifications with which they surrounded their city, and by 
consequence, for the compactness of their population 
within the walls. It was tibis that mietde them cautious 
about having much to do with^ strangers, as well as of ^- 
ceiving^many of them at once within their wallsf. It was 
this continual fear in which they lived, that led them to 
adopt all possible precautionary measures to prevent being 
surprised by their enemies.. One of those measure^ was 
the practice of shutting the gates of the city at the going 
down of the sun, and keeping ihem fast barred until they 
were assured he was fairly up on the succeeding morn- 
ing. Theylivedasifiheylieard the great Kanes prowl- 
ing, like wdveSf around their walls during the night,^ con- 



tinuallyjeeking-BOine aperture by wbich they^migfat en- 
ter. Or ify perehance, the D)uie8 wtre at peace with 
them, they had to provide against the enemies who lived 
tip the Elbe. And if these were, by any means, brought 
to friendly tertiis, there were their never-slumbering ene- 
mies the archbishops of Bremeti, living -only sixty miles 
to the south of iheln, who must be looked after and guard- 
ed against. , 

During the Thirty Yeara^ war, and those which subse- 
queintly bccurred,^ in the 17th and 18fh centuries, the 
populaticm of Hamburg was augmented by the immigra- 
tion into it of thousands who sought tranquillity wiAin its 
neutral walls. For a long period its manu&ctutes were 
quite considerable. But as those of England, and France, 
and othef coimteies became esiablished, and widely Ht, 
fused, those of Hamburg diminished ; untit at present it 
has nothing beyond some stigar-refineries, whale-oil re*- 
fineries, cotton-printing establishments^ and its ship-yards. 
The main source, twwever, of Hathburg's prosperi^ was 
commerce-^unrestrieted cQinmerce with idmost aU coun- 
tries. To be sujfe, her commercial proq^erity was ftr 
from bemg uzuform. There were times in which, owing 
to the untowicutl influ^ice of general wars, it was greatly 
diminished. Nevertheless, at the commencement of the 
present centiny, Hamburg was one of the richest and most 
prosperous cities in Europe. Its. reverses began in 1803^ 
when the French first advanced into Hanover, and took 
possession of that appans^tothe En^^ crown. They 
seized Ritzebiittel,'and dosed the Elbe to the Englidi'; 
wlio, in turn, closely blockaded the tnoulh of that riven 
Hamburg was now obliged to cany <»i what little of .com- 
merce stilt remained to her through the Danish seaports of 
Tdnningi^ and Husum, the: former near the mouth of the 
Eyder, 'and Ae latter somewhat forther to the north i and 
whatever it imported through £baiover, dr by the upper 
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Elbe, had to be accompanied with certificates that it had 
1^ passed through English hfuds. Still nunre, the city 
was required io pay to the States of Hanover — in other 
words, into the treasury of Napoleon — ^the sum of two 
millions and^a .quarter pf m^ks-banco, or $945,000.. 
. After the capture of Ltibeck, (of "lyhich we shall speak 
in another place,) the French, under Marshal Mortier, 
entered Hamburg, and remadned until after the treaty pt 
Tilsit, whichjwas mstde the next year. ..During^ much of 
tiiat interval, Marshal Bemadotte, (now J£ing of Sweden,) 
coxnmanded . the French .army which was stationed in 
Hamburg . and its vicinity y and by his very affable man- 
ners and hiimane disposition, made its presence as little 
burUienapme as pmble. For a few years Hiunhurg con- 
tinued to have the shadow of liberty ; buf^ su^ed much 
from the oppressive course pursued by the French gen- 
erals who commanded .in the northwesterly' part of 
Germany* As to the con^merce of the city, it was finally 
ruined by the Berlin and other decrees of Bcmaparte. At 
length, Hamburg, with the whole of..the northwestern 
part of Germany, was incorporated into the French Em- 
pire, (l^th Dec, 1810,) and was made the capital of the 
newly-created Department of the Mouths of the Elbe. 

But, in the beginnixig' of 1813^ the approach of General^ 
Tettenbom, with a portion of the. allied force, obliged the 
French to leave Hamburg. This occurred on the, 13th of 
March. Upontheirretre^t, Qie inhabitants re-established 
their free Constitution, which the French had abolished, 
and prepared to take {>art in the grand sti^ggle. For this 
purpose^ more than 2,000 men were enlisted for. the mili- 
tary service, ara part of the Hanseatic Legion, which Ham- 
burg, Liibeck and Bremen, resolved to raise ccmjointly. 
In additicm to this, a ^gUard of citizens was formed, com- 
posed of 7,00Q men, In the month of April, a part of the 
Hanseatic .troops took the field, and their cavsdiy distin- 
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guitbed thenmelyes at Ottersberg. But .tbe Frencb again 
advanced into Hanover, took poflsesBioa of -Harburg and 
Wilbehnsbuig, on tbe left or soutbern baink' of tb^ Elbe, 
and' conunenced bombarding Hamburg on the; 2Qtb of 
May. On fhie 31et of tbat montb, the iobabitttits^ being 
um^le.of tbenuNsLvea to defend the place, and disappcMnied 
in tbeir expectations of aid from tbe Swedes, opened tbeir 
gatea to thei Frencb commanders, Vandamme and DavoUit* 
A strong corps of the Frencb army was stationed theiie, 
and the large coiitribution of 48^000,000 firancs was levied 
upon tbe citizens, and a pisirt of it wais exacted immedir 
ately* A great injury was dcme to the property of indi* 
viduals. Soldiers were quartered upon the peoj^ey and 
tl^, houses, df those who left the city were used §or bar- 
racks for the military, who43id not hesitate tadestroy, for 
fii^ or any other purpose, whatever property could be so 
used^ ipthput the least remorse or hesitation. In fact, tbe 
city wjas treated as a. ^nquered one. Vandanmie re- 
mained but a short time 5 .but the l^ce of Ec^miibl ^ 
(Davoust,) continued here almost a year. The crjielty of 
his measures is painfully remembered at this day; It js 
said that 40,000 persons, of evety age and sex, were 
driven from the city before the end of the year 1813, and 
ext>osed to all the rigors of the winter. Tjie dwellings of 
about 8,000 persons^ in (be envircxis of tbe city, were 
burned, and their occupants had barely tinre to escape 
with their lives. Davoust is chaiged with having set fire 
to these houses, in order to clear the groundr around in 
fiont of ihe fortifications, and so prevent them from hemg 
used as a means Of attack by the allied forces, who were 
appinacbing the city, after the battle of Leipsic. But the 
Mends of that officer, in vindicating his conduct, attribute 
tbe .burning of Aese houses to accident. It is very pro- 
bable tlmt the Hamburgers have represented Davoust as a 
greater monster than he really wu. We say a grtaUr 
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moDiter — tx that he was a moDfiter, th^re can be but 
litttedoabt.* 

In the latter part ef 1813, D^voest caused a woioden 
bridge to.be built across the Elbe, tarn Hamburg to Wi^ 
liefaanjyuig* We ha^e already remarked that the Elbe at 
Ibmburg, as^Well as for a comnderable distance above, and 
ihroijghout Ms entire course vbelow, is very broad, said its 
channel almost filled tip with low, flat' islands, nnany of 
which are liable to inundati<m in the autumnal and vernal 
seatois, whto thc^ waters of the river attain ^eit greatest 
^iBight/ To erect this .bridge, he did t^ot hesitate -to t^iA 
tibe wood that he needed Wheret^lr he coulJf find it. And 
S(^*a few days abridge of 14,3d4< French feet (or nearly 
fhr^e En^i^ miles) was erected, over which he withdrew, 
in the midst of the winter, the chief part of his forces,— 
leavings only enou^ to garriten the place fot the present. 
And so escaping froib. the forces which v^re besieging the 
dfj^'fiom the northern side of the river, he. made his way 
across Hanover, towards France, whither the waning for- 
tunes ofhis master >eamestly called him. The bridge Te- 
mai^ed until the year 18 18, and was knoi^ as the Wil- 
helmsburger-Brgcke. 

* It ought to be Baid of Davoust, that he seems to have been lite- 
tally nothing bnt a, soldier.' A man of noble birth, and of tindannted 
Cdnrage, he rose to t^ highest jtbxi^ in his profession, by qualities 
purely military. He kn^w no mid bjit the will of the Emperor, as 
exhibited in his orders. He seems to have had a sort of idolatrous 
attachment for Napoleon; and it has been told us at Hamburg that 
be was heard to say, aztd more than once, that he knew no law but 
die command of his -sovereign; and that if Bonaparte had com- 
manded him to put his father -to d^ath, he should not have hesitat^ 
a moment to execute the order. Furmness of character,- personal 
bAivery, and a military i^goroflen approaching to cruelty, were his 
dnractenstics. It is due to his memory to say, that he published, In 
1814, a vihdioetioii of himself from the diargtf of criieHy towards 
Hamburg, Hedielli|il823. 
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In die sprmgttf 1814, the last of the French forcei finaUy 
left Hamburg, and the city was taken possessioh c^ by the 
Russian g^^ral, Benningsen, who remained until the end 
of that year* ^ce that epoch, Hamburg has' enjoyed a 
long period of unintemipted tranqoillity and prosperity. 
F(Hr we dxy not consider the trouUes which occurred here 
in 1830-31, and as a fruit (^ the Revolution of July in 
France, as an exception worthy df notice. The pofNibh 
tic^ has steadily and even rapidly increased since tiie i«> 
turn of peace in 18 15. At present^ including the suburbs 
to- the distance of some two miliss, it qannot be less thfln 
140,000. ' ^ 

; We have already spoken oi the littk territory which 
Hamburg owns at the mouth of the Elbe, called the 
boliwic ciJlifzebiUteli .It possesses a territory immediate- 
ly to the noith and the east of the city, of irregular shapes, 
and of 1 16 square miles in extent. Some c^the islands' in the 
Wbe belong wholly or ui part to Hamburg, together witih 
the villfl^eof Moorburg on^ the left bank. In common 
also with L^beck, Hamburg has jurisdiction of the bailiwic 
(^ Bergedcrf,. the capital of which is a village of the same 
name, and has a population of tiliro thousand ^k)u1s, — sind 
over the district akfng Ae Elbe, some eight or ten miles 
above the city, called the Yierlands,-— of which we have 
spcfk^n elsewhere. The population of the territories be- 
longing to Hamburg may be estimated at about thirty 
thousand ixiols. So that the entire number of the inhabi- 
tants, of mm c(Hnmonwealth may be considered to be abcNit 
170,000. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVEBNlSENt OF HAMBURG. 

The Constitution of Hamburg— and the same thing is 
true of those q^the other Free or4ianseatic Cities^-^is so 
very di&renl from what we Sad in any other state or 
country, wheth^ ancient or modem,* that we propose fo 
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g^ oar read«ii as lull ajioticeof it as may be necessary 
to make it tiearty- understood. It idll be seen that Ibe 
govefBihent of iim commonwealth is a most remaikabk 
miBtnre of aristocracy and democnu^; andthat^tbesev^ 
dificireBty and in iKiaie sensei antagonistic elements are so 
iakmoed^ the one^against the otho-, or rather are so blended 
AageAery'as 4o {«o^ice a goYemment under the shadow cf 
wfchli the^ people Mto enjoyed, durii^ a hmg p^iod, xm- 
«miq[>led pfoqperity and happiness. 

T^ Gonstitittion of Haadburg is commonly represented 
as having originaled at die introduction of the JReformation 
into the. city, about three hundred and fifteen or twenty 
years ago^ Thisi is not sinctly true. Many of the chi^ 
principles of that (»ganic law <» institution were certainly 
eiid)odied more felly thmitban &ey had ever been before. 
But the present ccnstituticm of that city owes its more 
ctMiq^lete devel^nn^it to acts which took place in 2710 
and 1712. Changes have, unquestionably taken place 
splice that epoch ; but the grieat features oi the ccmstitution 
remain essentially as those acts lefit them^ We now pro- 
ceed.to delineate them, and shall afterwards ^cify such 
modifications as havie been since introduced. 

The sovereign legislative power resides, jointly and 
ec[iially, in the S^iate- and the citizens. 

The Senate is ocHnposed ijif four Burgomasters, three of 
wfaom must be lawyentand one a merchant, and twenty* 
fbur senators, of whom eleven are lawyers, and the other 
thkteen are taki^ fixim amcHig the merchants in general, 
who sire citizens. 

One of the three Burgomasters who are lawyers pre- 
ddes over the senate. There are four Syndics, who have 
a consultative voic^ in the deliberations of the senate, but 
no vote. They are charged with the forei^ and domestic 
relations of the.itate, and with the reduction dt the acts 
of tfae.Senate to proper forms. They take .rank after jthe 



Burgomaiteni.. Tbo Senate has alio firar secr^arien^ who 
ace cbarged with makmg the minutes of the prpoeedings 
of the senate, and with- the communication and th^ preserv* 
ation of the .acts of that body. One of them is the prp- 
thonotaiy^ or chitf wcretaiy, and another ia'archlvisty or 
keeper of . the Becoards. 

The Senate chooses and appc^ts the Syndics and its 
secretaries. It chooses and appoints aJso ito own roeni> 
bers^ or, in other words, fills aU vacancies in its own body. 
To be eHgihle io the office eft senator, it is necessaiy to be 
a citizen^ to have cpmj^ted the age of thirty years, to 
pfdIesB die. Protestant xteligion,^ and formerly ijk wis 
necessary to foe a member c^ the Lutheran Church 
(commonly called on the continent tii^ Canfesswnqf 
Augiburg)^ -to be attached to no fi»reign aer?ice; and 
finally,^ ncut to be the kindred by blood, either in[the ascend- 
ing or descendipg line,. nor Ihe sou-in4aw, mxt the £tther- 
ifi4aw, <^ any other .member of the senate^ M<^ than 
twa facothtfs-in-law icannot be members. (^ the- senate at 
one tiiAe ; nor mcnre than five peiscuis related to each other 
VBL fhft' third degree. ^ r . ^ 

Sxery Senator^ upon his deoti<m, must tske an oath^ 
stanjiag^ in relation to his election— that it haa been* 
brought about without fraud*- and x>n his kj^ees, he must 
take the oath peculiar to a Senator., tla musthear, in the ^ 
dame postiure, the reading of the ccmstitutiaQ, which he 
swears to obey. And when axitizen has • been elected a 
Burgofifiaste^ or a Senator, he must acc^t the <^e, or4uit 
thecity, paying at the same time into the pubHc trcaaury 
thevteiitb part of his estate. . . *' 

We l»ve now qpoken of the aristocratic part of this 
gcyiFemment — ih» Senate-«-and of its attributes. The 
reader has doubtless remarked its strong features, which 
consist in the Senate's appointing the Burgomaster^ Syn^ 
dice and aecretaries, and filling the vacancies which occor 
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in lis own body, and that all these appointments are §sst 
life.— We ^ome now tp apeak of the Bur^^bers or citizens, 
or what the French call the Bourgeoisie^ andof their rights. 

The citizens are divided into five sections, by parishes 
or quarters; at the. head, of each of these sec^oos there 
are elders, next deacons, and finally sub-deacons. (The 
last-named are ecelesiastiGal only in. name.) > The three 
elders c^each parish unit^ lOid £>rm a college or conmiit- 
tee of fifteen members, called the College of the Elders. 
Ano&er coUegi^ called that of the Sixty, is cbnqpQflsd of 
the fQrty-fiT.e deacons* (nine firom each parish) inlitriTriffc 
the fifteen dders. And finally, smother, college^ njhwt.ftii'. 
of the Hi^ndred and EigMy, i$4himAhj die npifiiivQi^ihe 
hundred and, twenty ii^t>id6i9p!m^£toeni7bibur frqm aich 
parish) wilh the coUegeoC-ttM,!^^ 

Thir elders have their oW'WordB, and secretary^ 
Tbey fill up vacancies which occur in^ their number by 
choosing fix>m among the deacons^ {two members of tbs 
Senate must be present at this election.). They. choose 
also the deacons from amcmg the sub-deacpns. And the 
sub-deacons are chosen by the deacons froQi among the 
citizei][s. There ai^ b^des, in eacb^ parish, six supplies, 
or supemiimerarieis^ cadled assistants, who are destined^ in 
an emeigency, to take the place, of sub-deacons. 

Besides these superior colleges (which are required, un- 
der pain of a.&ie, to be present at all the convocations* of 
the citizens,) every citizen who is propHetor of a house 
wbt^d^ift worth the sum of about one thousand dollars of 
o^JMtay, if the house be in the city, and two thousa^nd, 
i^it:tNi beyond the walls and in the temtory of Hamburg, 
hlis^iS)tt right to a seat in the general assembly of the body 
of tifizens, and to vote on aU questions which come befere 
the assembly. The captains of the miQtia or national 
guards of tl^ city,;tiie Deputies of the Chamber of Cchu- 
merce, and the presidents of thr Trades-Associations, are 
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also entitled to the right of sitting and voting in the gene- 
ral assemblies of the citizens, even when they are not pos- 
sessors of houses.. 

The Senate coinmunicate^ with the general assembly 
f^f the citizens, either by attending in a body, or by a deputar 
ffin-of two of its members ; and with the superior colleges 
by the intervention of this same deputation* 

It^id the Senate that confers the right of citizenship, and 
which receives the oath of a neiv citizen. Formerly, none 
butjdkoQjf lyho belonged to the Lutheran Church could en- 

of citizens^ but, since 1815, that law has 
so that atjarefieent not only members of the 

led C9n^u!l'^^ ^^^'^ Roman. Catholics, 
nu^'bedome cilizaM|^|P||!i|pr 9|i9 be elected to the Su- 
perior CoUeges, and «Mi 10 This is as it 
should be. 

The Senate is invested with the double functi(Hi of gov- 
ernment and of the administration of justice. 

. The Senate, considered as a governing body, whether 
as- a whole, or by those of its members to whom are assign- 
ed, in particular, different functicHis of the government, ex- 
ercises superior superintendence, and executive pow;er; 
watches, in quality of magistrate of the Pcdice, for the ge- 
neral safety and welfiure ^ appoints the diplomatic agents, 
and those commercial agents employed abroad i directs^the 
public affsdrs in all their extent, and negotiates with foreign 
powers; ccmvokes the assemblies of the citizens when it 
judges necessary (it is bound to do so at least oneej^ 
months,) and when it believes itself dispensed fr 
so, it is required to assign the motives for so doing^lMi 
College of Elders. The latter transmits them to the wiet 
Colleges to know whether there is not reascui to desire a 
General Assembly. 

Constituted as a judicial body, the Senate s(4n^inister8 
justice in civil, as well as in criminal matters, accenting 
VOL. I. 8 
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toihe published roles for judicial proceedbgs, and accord- 
ing to the laws of Hamburg, adopting foi^ aid the Roman 
common law. 

The Senate judges, in the first instance, by ihose of ii 
members who are delegated to this effect, viz., the Bi 
masters in civil matters, and the Prastors both in cii 
crlminalmatters, as well as those of police. 

It judges, in the nujtmA instance, in civil mal 
secticHis, and la criminal by general sessions, at 
only twQ burgoma^tei^B preside. 

Whilst theXlonstitution of the German Empire was in 
vigor, an appeal in civil matters might be . taken before 
the Imperial Chamber at Wetzlar — one of the imperial 
cities-^in cases which involved 8«ims of nbt less than one 
thousand dollars, (excepting suits concerning letters of 
exchange and maritime insurance— r-these latter appertain- 
ing to the Admiralty Court, composed of oae burgomaster, 
four senators, six merchiants, and two men who were for- 
merly shipmasters.) After the suppression of the Tribunal 
of Wetzlar, in 1806, recourse was had to the Law Faculty . 
of some University, to which the report of the trial was 
sent by the presiding burgomasterr Of late years, how- 
ever, a Supreme Court, as the ultimate court of appeal 
for all the Hanseatic cities, has been established at Lubeck, 
and to it appeals are now made in the laist instance. This 
is considered a great improvement. 

The Senate has the right to exercise grace in capital 
condemnations, but only to mitigate, not to pardon. It 
exmpcises also the highest guardianship. 

The conveyance and the mortgaging of real estates 
take place publicly before the Senate, and are afterwards 
formally inscribed by a secretary in the book of mortgages. 

The citizens diare in the fullest manner, with the 
Senate, in the legislative power. The Senate cannot act 
without the consent and concurrence of the citizens, in the 
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following cases : In the making of the laws, and every 
thing which concemls constitutional points; — in concluding 
lilliiipidps and treaties with foreign powers ; — ^in the aug- 
meipilion or diminution of the armed force, called the 
garrison, and in the changes which are to be made in the 
means and measures of defence ; — ^in the permission to be 
granted to the free exercise of any new religious worship ; 
—In the disposal of the funds, iv^^ the administratbn of 
the institutions for the maintenance of the poor ; — in the 
acquisition and alienation of the domains of the city, as 
well as in every thing which relates to the public treasury j 
— in the establishment of imposts of ev^ sort, direct ^or 
indirect ; — ^in the granting of new privileges; — in drafts 
to be made on the treasury of the city,^ into which all the 
revenues, ordinary and extraordinary, pf the city, are 
poured, and which bears all the public expenses. 

The administration of the treasury, wi& every thing 
which relates to it, is confided to ten d^uties from the 
citizens, chosen by them £>r this purpose, for six years, 
and who, during their term of office, cannot be elected 
Senators. The Senate cannot, at any one session, appro- 
priate a sum from the treasury exceeding ten crowns, or 
about ten dollars of our money. t 

Upon dfi these different points of legislation, the initia- 
tive, as it is called, or the right to propose new laws, be- 
longs to the Senate. Nevertheless, the College of Elders, 
(c«ie oif whose functions is to Wfitch over the conduct of 
the Senate, and to see that it does Hot deviate from the 
principles of the Cktostitution,) has the right to take the 
initiative, when the citizens have expressed a. desire to 
have a certain law, and having made it known to the 
Senate,, the latter refuses to convert this desire into a for- 
mal proposition. 

The general resolution, or the desire of ^he citizens, is 
ccMiveyed to the Senate in writing. If the citizens, in 
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their general aMembly, accede to any proposition made to 
them bj the Senate,, that proposition becomes a law. 
But the Senate l|as the right to reject the modifications 
irliich may have been made, communicating, at the same 
time, its motiveii for their rejection to the. citizens* It has 
the right to re-produce,' even as often a# three times, pro- 
pontions winch hare been declined by the citizens. If, 
after the tiiiid preaeAiti^ion d'.a pnqpodtion, tiie Senate 
pernat in its cqpiniim, and the. citizens persist also in thcor 
reifiisal, there is then instituted, from one 4nde and the 
otb^, what is called the Cohunittee of Conciliation, which 
is composed of ei^t 0^ ten Senators and eight or ten citi- 
xois, drawn by lol^ which decides, finally^ upon the adop- 
tion (Hr r^ection of the proposition, and whose session must 
not last longer tiian fifteen days.* 

The citizens, mcneoyer, enjoy the right in particular to 
appoint the greater part of the membenrof the deputations 
of the citizens in the various departments of afiairs, and 
the administrators of the different foundations for charity, 
education, &c. 

The commercial interests of the city are entrusted, in 
general, to a deputation composed of sixinembers, elected 
by the whole body of merchants, and to which is added 
one of the oldest members of the association of /shipmasters. 
The six merchants are replaced, one by cme, each year. 
This deputaticm watches over the interests of commerce, 
and exercises an active superintendence over every thing 
which concerns that subject. It concurs in the appoint- 
ment of brokers and dealers^in exchanges, and determines 
with them the course of exchange. 

* Sach has been the harmony between the Senate and diQ people, 
that, daring the hundred years which preceded the year 1810, it was 
not necesaaiy to resort even once to ^is Committee of Conciliation. 
Nor axe we- certain that it has been resorted to more than once or 
twice iinee Aat epoch. - 
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The cdlege of the citizens for the admiralty has the 
administration of the taxes of the harhor, and of every 
thing which concerns the navigntion ol the Elbe down to 
its mouth. 

The city levies two sorts of imposts, the direct and the 
indirect. The indirect imposts consist mainly in the 
octroi, or tax6s upon articles of consumpUon^i in taxes upon 
objects of luxury, in duties on merchandise. 

Every citizen pays annually a quarter per cent upon 
the value of his personal effects. .This contribution he 
paid formerly secretly, and the sum was left to the conr 
science and good faith of i each one. In extraordinary 
cases, another contribution of one quarter per cent, was 
levied upon all the property, real as well as personal. 
The execution of this law was performed in the same 
manner. 

Since some years, circumstances have rendered neces- 
sary several extraordinary impositions^ as well upon real 
as upon personal property, among iVhich is a capitation-tax 
levied by classes, a parotic contributi^ in honor and 
ccmscience, left also to the good &itb of each one, and se- 
veral othe^. 

The military force of Hamboig consists of about 1,400 
in&ntry, one company of dragoons of 72 men, and-o^e of 
artillery of 92 men, destined to seciHre.tothe public re- 
pose and protection. These are the hired trobpsofthe 
city,- and may be called its garrisan. The contingent of 
troc^ which HaHiburg is bound to furnish to the Oermank 
confederation is 1,400 men, if wel»ve been rightly in* 
formed. The administration of the garrison is committed 
to a council of war, oonqKwed of six seoatorsandsiit citi- 
zens, llie' command is entrusted to the Senate, which 
nevertheless cannot cause more than thirty meli to msgxsh 
without tiie coKiperatum of the College of Elders. 

Besides the regular force above namedy thecitiaeiM aM 
8» 



also constituted into a national ot civic guards which ccm- 
aiati of .eight battalions g[ in&ntry, two companies of ar* 
lilleiy, five companies of y&gav^ toid a. squadron of cav- 
aky; embracing in all about ttlMft^nen. Every burgher 
and son of a burgher, ' witft;:MNi|tt(^ion of medical and 
clerical men^ is obliged to serve in this civic guard from 
tha q^ of 18 to 45 years. It iai to this civic guard that 
the case of the city is chiefly entrusted, and each member 
\ of it is often called on to perform service. The whole 
18 idiperintended by the senior' major of Hamburg, two 
senators, a lieutenant-cdonel, tod six staff-officers, form- 
ing together this committee of the civic^militia. 

The sei^ate has a sort of ^aid called the Reitenden Die- 
jftr^ or' horse-servants, consisting of a body of sixteen men. 
^ "These men perfonn various functions ^ tme while on horse- 
back, armed with swords* and muskets, like dragoons ; 
* anon they are on foot,* and superintend funerals, dressed 
in black,.' and wearing huge smidl*clothes, short-folded 
* doaks, vast white capes on the shoulders, ruffs around the 
neck, white wigs, or scull-caps on the top of the head, 
made of wool, and small dress-swords by their sides ; and 
at another time they are a sort of dandies, figuring away at 
weddiii^.as requisitionists, gay messengers, attired in gal- 
looned^ coats and pumps^ with their hmrv nicely powdered, 
and wearing low court-hats or chapeaux.^ 

A committee of Senat^is,- in conjunction with one from 
the citizens, has control of die night-watch, whidi consists of 
500 meni who mount guard with upper and side arms, and at 
night patrol the s^ets in pairs, carrying a lanoe and a ratde, 

* These JRatto m foii Dunur are.acoinpany of very privileged char- 
aeten. Theif o^ce is lucrative bj meamsofthemaDy presenti 
which thay receive for their manifold labors. And so valaable are 
places in this -cooipany that large sodas are paid to purchase them* 
We have beaiiold that as modi as 16,000 markshave been given for 
adwlsnon into'diis fimited firatsmity. 
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and cijrk^ at intervals the hour of the night. They have 
a captain and five lieutenants. A committee of seven 
senators and five ditizetti from each parish has die con- 
trol of the fire-en^M^omteiphment, and the direction of 
the efforts which arenwMhr- ihe extinguishing of fires. 
And we may add that the arrangements for this purpose 
are admirable. Fire-engines^ in sufficient numbers Ive 
placed on wheels, to be draped along the streets, and 
others in boats to be worked on the canals when required 
in such positions. About 750 men are attached to X\m 
branch of public service. 

The police is under the direction of one senator, who 
is appointed to this post, and whose authority is very great. 
In general the police regulations are good, and are kin4|gr 
and faithfully administered. ' ' ■ ^' 

The Senate, united with the College of the Sixty, exercises 
the supreme superintendence in ecclesiastical matters, and, 
united with the College of Elders, it exercises the oversight 
of the superior establishments for public instruction. The 
inferior depend upon the administrative councils ofthe 
Qiurches^ or upon individual direction. 

The inhabitants ofthe Territory of Hamburg have their 
own particular jurisdiction. Each district has a Prsetor, 
a member ofthe Senate, who judges of afl^irs in the first 
instance* The Senate is the Superior Court of appeaL 
One district only is under the jurisdiction of the Coll^ 
oi the Elders. The port of Cuxhaven and the city of 
Bitzeb,uttel form a particular bailiwic. The bailiff is a Sena- 
tor who unites in himself all the powers. The bailiwic 
of Bergedorf and the[distriet ofthe Vierlands are governed 
by a bailiff appointed alternately for three yesgv by Ham- 
Imrg and Liibeck. 

We are bound tp add to what we have stated respecting 
the constituti<xi^ and government of Hamburg, that no- 
where in Europe are the Jews mxxe deq>ised, ihan.they 
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are in this Free City. It is an anomaly only to be paralleled 
by the existence of slavery amongst ourselves. In Ham* 
burg a Jew cannot be a citizen, nor can he pursue any. 
handicraft* He may be a phyocian, we believe, t)r a 
lawyer 9 but he cannot belong to any of the guilds or cor- 
porations of the city. The consequence is that this de- 
spised race are engaged in petty traffic of one sort or ano- 
ther. Those of them who are brokers ar6 generally rich. 
The majority are very poor. The oppression in which 
they have been held by -their Christian brethren' has made 
them here, as elsewhere, dbhonest, mean, servile^ cknaish 
and hateful. - With their present characters and habits, 
they are very unfit indeed to be citizens ^ but they will 
MFver become better whilst treated as they are. We have 
some things to'mourn over in our own country, but it is a 
matter of thankfulness that so~^ as it relates to the Jews, 
we have nothing to be ashamed of. With us the Jew is 
respected and has all his rights. Is it so in England^ in 
Germany, in Holland, or any other country in Europe, 
save France and Belgium 1 It is not. 

We now bring our notices of the history and government 
of Hamburg to a close. We Have endeavored to trace 
the chief points of interest in^ the annals of this important 
commercial emporium. And we have attempted to deli- 
neate its Constitution, and describe its Government. 
Our limits have necessarily confined us to the briefest 
statements possible. And yet we trust that we have 
succeeded in givii^ i>ur readers a tolerably clear idea of 
the complicated and well-adjusted machinery of the 
government of this little commonwealth. At first sight, 
nothing could appear more aristocratic than the Constitu- 
tion of this -city; but a closer inspection will satisfy 
any one that there is a very powerful element of demo- 
cracy intermixed with it, and that in fact the checks and 
balances are so various, and so wdl conceived and 
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arranged, as to produce a very safe and wholesome action. 
The present constitution of Hamburg was the fruit of a 
long and painful trial of other forms of government dur- 
ing the seven hundred years of its ejdstence previous 
to the Beformation. During that long period the aristo- 
cratic principle prevailed, and the mass df the peopk 
were oppressed by the rich and haughty merchant-nobles. 
It was owing to tiie elevating and sustaining principles of 
the Reformation, in connection with the more wide (fiffii- 
sion of kn^)edge which {receded, promoted and accom- 
panied that great, moral tevolution, and which^ was in turn 
strengthened by itj that the people were enabled to rise 
up and successfully demand their due participation in^the 
government of their city. Nor ought we to forget that 
commerce, from the very stimulus and expansion which it 
gives to the human mind, is favorable to liberty, at least 
to certain kinds of it, and to a certain degree. And yet 
commerce is not likely of itself to secure an equal liberty, 
and a^ equal participation in the government to all 
classes of the people, as the history of Venice and of 
Genoa has fully demonstrated. 

The position of Hamburg gives it many advantages. 
It commands the commerce of the extensive vaUey of the 
Elbe, which is on many accounts the most important 
river in Germany, if not of all Europe. The entire 
trade of the country drained by this great river, must, as 
it flows forth to distant parts of the world, or as it reflows, 
make^ Hamburg a vast entrep6t. The value of the 
merchandise and other foreign productions which pass 
through this city annually, is very great, exceeding, pro- 
bably, $80,000,000. The duties are almost nominal, 
being about seven-sixteenths of one per cent, on the im- 
ports, and a qjiiarter per cent on the exports. Th6 reve- 
nue of the commonwealth is estimated at . 4,000,000 
marks, or $1,680,000. The debt is estimated at 80,000,000 
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marks, or $33,600,000. But nothing is knot^n with 
acounicy on these points, inasmuch as nothing is published 

"Ibjr the government. 

The ccmtinued prosperity of this city is as certain 
as. that of any other city on the continent. It may, 
9ild it doubtless will, ejq>erience fluctuations and re- 
veipes. like question of the Prussian Custcmis-Union, 
for iurtanod, may agitate and embarrass its councils, 
and for- a time, seriously affeqt its interests; but 
sooner (« later it will reviye from eac^ successive adver- 
sifj, and hold on its j^iosperous way. , In general, it has 
bica governed with wisdmn and prudence. Improve- 

. ments may not have been made as rapidly as some have 
wished ; all that is dewrable may not have been done for 
education and\ih$ intellectual elevation of the people. 
' Still progreai has been inade, slowly, but surely j dnd 
what the people have gained they have the consolation of 
knowing that it is their own, and that it will endure. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LUBECK. 

p€te8Cable roads between Hamburg and Lt^beck— Situation of the latter city— 
Our journey thitber^A German Doctor— Want of a rail-road between tlieie 
two important free cities — Pleasantness of the site and appearance of LUbeek 
—Agreeable 8treet»->Old>fbahioDed hou ao s I ta ramparts now pleasant ynmt 
nades— History of LtLbecJc— Its ancient size and Importoace— I^ foimer 
wealth and commerce — Its present population-vRemarkable things in Lnbeck 
— Dom. Kirche— St. Mary's -^ Wonderful clock ->- Dance of Death— The 
Carved Chamber— The Rathhaus Qverbeck— Limbeck was. ^e capital of the 
Banseatic League— History of the Hnnsa or League— Causes which led to its 
deelino— Present nuipber of the Hanaeatic or Free Towns-^i^onstitirtion and 
Governinent of LUbcck-rMore democratic than Hamburg— Capture of this 
city by tfie French in 1808^ A wfhr scenes which ensued— Return to Ham- 
bnrg. 

# 

Having resolved to visit Liibeck, we left Hamburgh at 
an early hour, accompanied by a German gentleman, 
wbo bad eiqpressed a desire to share the coach we had 
engaged, and thus lighten the expense to eaeh par^. 
But thou^ the distance between these cities is not more 
than thirty-six miles by the most direct road, which wa$( 
the route we took, we did not reach Liibeck until it was 
quite late in the afternoon. The cause of this slow pro- 
gress was the wretched state of the road over which we 
were compelled to travel. 

Liibeck stands on tbe peninsula, which is formed by the 
confluence of the "Wackenitz with the River Trave, at 
the distance of about ten miles fifom the Baltic, into which 
sea the' Trave flows. Its position is ncntheast from Hamburg. 
The country between Hamburg and this city is almost 
perfectly level, and may be said to form a portion of the 
isthnAts which unites the extensive peninsula o^ l^leswic 
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and Juthnd iajA^tjf^j* The soil is very sandy, and 
the^ffwe iwt liieiMMJI^^ roads. . A good, ihacada- 

^ mised (me is a4{|8frwM which would soon be 

*- supplied if the qoEl^ipn rested with the people of Ham- 
Iburg and Lubeck. But unftniunately this is not the case. 
f"< Pf the intervening country only a very small porticxi, and 
tfiat ia their respective vicimt^ belongs to those cities. 
The remaining, and by &r the great<3r portion, belongs to 
the Duchies of Holstein and Lanenburg, which are con- 
stituent p^ oC tiie kingdom of Denmark. And as the 
gov^nHPent of that country has from time immemorial 
be^i jealous of the citiea of Hamburg and Lubeck, it has 
up to this moment refused either, to make a. macadamized 
rqad or a lailroad between those cities, or permit the peo- 
plcLOf tfiose cities to make one themselves. They have 
. oAfeoljiot only to make a rail-road, but to allow his Dan- 

^"^ « iiti pi^ty a large fihare of the profits which might arise 
ftoxSit^ if he would only grant them the perroissicxi to 
make it through his dominions. But hitherto all their 
proposals have been rejected. The king of Denmark has 
long desired to diyirt the trade which passes between 
Hamburg arfS Ltlbeck, and -cause it to pass fironr Altona 
to Kiel, which are cities in his own dominions. For this 
purpose, he has caused a good turnpike-road to be made 
from Altona to Kiel ; and jfor the same reason he has hith- 
erto refused to allow either a rail-road or a macadamised 
road to be made from Hamburg to. Liibeck. The conse- 
quence is that the roads, and they are two in number, — 
each diverging some few miles from a strai^ght and inter- 
mediate line,-— being left without proper care, are almost 
impassable. We pursued the more eastern one of the two, 
by wj^y of Wandsbeck, Siek and Sch^nburg. We found the 
sand so deep as to render itimpossible for the horses to go 
Aster than a wilk, a great part of the way, or rather until 
we came within seven miles of Lubeck^ and entered upon 



it» territory. Ftom Aat f^ifik ^t^AtfyPlir^ ''^ ^ ^ 
city. The more western xo^t^-^teM is conoderar 

bly longer, but somewhat htllift* ■niiBiderstand,, than 
that which we pursued. . ' v - 

There ure no stages running between Hamburg and 
Lubeck. We were therefore compelled to hire a haicl^ 
tiey-coach, with two horses andii driver, to take ut iscia 
one city to the other. And a most tedious journey we^ii 
of it, notwithstanding the garrulity of the German gentle- 
man who took part of the carriage with us, and who, (we 
leamed it from his own lips), was a son of iBsculapius, re- 
siding in the fedr city of Moscow. He further informed 
us that he had been making a visit to hi& friends in Ger- 
many ; and that he was then op his way to Ldbeck, for 
ihe^ purpose of taking steamboat thence, on hb rftom to 
Russia, the country of his adoption. When we add^*|iir- 
ther^ that he is a believer in the virtues of honiqegpfiifaic 
medicines, we have said all that we need tQ.say of hfiiD. ^ 

An English tourist, speaking of this journey, says : " It 
consumes £x>m tea to twelve hours* Starting early is re- 
conmdiended, as much time is lost In ftlappsrdrinking by the 
driver, bread-eating by the horses, and wba^fl-greasing by 
a nondescript personage, performing the united offices of 
hostler and waiter." Our painful experience corrobor- 
ates this statement. As to the nature of the road, through- 
out a great part of the way, it recalled to pur mind most 
vividly, the roads of almost pure sand which we have seen 
in the neighborhood of some of the villages along the sea- 
eoast, i^ the western part of New Jersey* And yet im- 
m^se wagons, laden with the merchandise of various 
countries, pass constantly between Hamburg, and Ldbeck 
over these roads. And it may give the reader some idea 
of the difficulties which they have to encounter, ia rolling 
almost up to the axle in the sand, to be told that we actually 
saw sevend numng along at. a very slow pace^ though 
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dmm by ri^ me^ «ad ]& OM CMe, deren honn ! aai 
yet ncAiing woidd to eirier Oan to.makt ft good rail-road 
Wo ea n fhaie ta&a^ and when made, it would lUMptestidn- 
ably he one of tiie moat profitable m Eiin)pe. 

Libeck 18 a city of bo Uttla celel>rity. For ft long 
time it waa at A« ^ead of tiie Hanseatic, or Free Cities ; 
ttiditf commef6fiMt<mly cbveredtiie Bfdtic, but extended 
firalcnig lire '«IA«n coasts of Europe. Uarituation is 
fte- ftaest wbich the country in wbichi' it sfon^ affords. 
It stuids cm the Tyave, wUch is a small but deep streftm, 
irbich, rmeeg in Hdstein, runs first tb the soutb, and tfiea 
tarns to the east, and final! j to the northeast y and, pass- 
ing by the western side of Lttbedc:, fidls iJEitp tHe expanded 
Oulf of iiftbeck, which fonns the southwestern poition 
cf the BaRic sea. Thfe iddfh of the Tra^e at Lftbeck 
does Hot exceed one hundred yards, and its entire -coiurse 
is « ireiy meandering one. NeverAieks^ .iberchftnt sMps. 
of ti'laige nze wind- their Way qutte up to the eity. The 
Wackenitz, winch flows from the east,, land passmg by the 
eastern side of the city, falls into the TcftTe, is a small 
itream. 

Atihe month of the IVaye diere is a comnderable vil- 
lage, called Travemflnde (mouths of the ^rave),^ which is 
quite a pleasant place. We made an agreeable excursion 
to M, by one of the little steamboats which ply between it 
'and Ltkbeck. It is fcom this little seaport — which is, if 
we may so speak, both the port and a suburb of Lobeck 
-—various lines oi steamb(At& run to Copciiihagen, to Stock* 
holm, to Si Petersburg, and sometimes to Riga. The 
population is about 1,200 souls. There are fine hatha 
here. In fact, Traveratknde is quite a fashionable res(M*t 
as ft watering-place for the Lflbeckers and their neighbors 
daring the season of summer. The country around Lti- 
"beck, &r and wide^ir almost perfec;tly level, and exceed- 
bi^y well cultivated. It is, indeed^ like a garden. There 
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ture no £siio«B, aad not -m^isy hedges | and 9^ ibis season 
of iW year, (xne sees in eYery diMtion fieUs of wknal 
and lye ripe §x the harvest, and extensile fields of potar 
toes, which are here cultivated not only as an article of 
food, but also- for the purpose of distillation, ^tbeimn^ 
dialte viciniity <^ the city, the coumtiy is covered with 
luxuriant gsu^dens, filled with all sorts^fifkriigetables. 

The ate of Lubeck is considerably «^Mfe elevated ibm 
the country uroimd. It stands^ in faicii ^mi a hill, or ridge 
of moderate height, on the p^unflEula, 9fi we have alrea^J 
stated, between the Tnive m^ the Wackeiiutz. Iti 
positicm is altogether agreeable and convenient* 

Lubeck was for a longtime an exceeding strong city, 
hdng surrounded by great ramparts and wide and deep 
fosses, which were nbade after the principles of Vauban, with 
massive gateways, surmounted with towers, which remain 
entire to this day. At present, these hccmi and elevated 
ramparts^ which ure oi earth, and covei?^ on their indef 
with a fine grassy sward, are planted, with lindens and 
other beautilld trees, and form the most delightfiil prov 
menades imaginable. Not only sq» — ^thore aK^ also beyonvl 
the ramparts, in some directioBa^ mi eqieeially on ib§ 
northwest, beautifiil woods of /coiudderable eyte^ Th^ 
refireshing retreats 93fe eagerly sought by the.iahabiUMitf 
during the heat of the day, andespedally w^^th^s|i4|P 
of eveniiig fall oipon tl^ city. Then Daay fpreaf; nnniipny 
of finely-dressed and well-behaved pecqple, ^ all ^Igei^ Vf 
seen promenading on the ramparts, oHp the coii;%uouf 
forests. 

Many of the streets of Lubeck are broadand strai^^t; 
«id there is about them an air of purity which makes this 
dty a very pleasant one. It would be dificult to find- a 
town of the same nzein western Ei^pe, where there is 
so much . in the style of arcbitecture which carries cm 
completely bade into ^ iniddiA ages^ or, at l0Wi| 
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to ttie confinei of Ihem. Almoat bU the hoiues itand 
widi the end to the fltreet, and hsve gRblea vhicfa are 
rittier ahatp-an^ed, or ftntaatically icolloped. The roofii 
tre afanott invariabiy covered vith tiles, of a daric reddish 
Ci^or ,' whilst the w^la are of brick, stuccoed or painted, 
snd generally either -white ot brown. And what is vet; 
plearanti^ that -almost every where one sees a remaiicable 
degree ctftaate displayed. Thewindowa of private houses 
•le pleasantly adorned - with pots of beautiful flowers. 
Often the- opened fnmt door enables those who pass along 
ia the street to have a charming peep into the iateri(n 
gardens, all bedecked with the roaej the l^acinth, and the 
tnGp. WWbt the atreets, and every thing eternal, give 
convincing proois ttiat cteanliiiess ruika h^ in the cata- 
logoe of the virtues of ^e Lubeckers. 

liiibeck is ah ancient city. It waaibunded by Adol- 
phut n., Count <^ Holstein-Schaumbiu^, in 1144, who, 
ten years afterwarda, ceded it to Heniy the Lion, Duke 
of Saxony. Henry made it a free port for the northern 
cities, granted it municipal privileges, which were after- 
wards confirmed by several af the emperors of Germany, 
and gave *it llie celebrated Liibeck code. Which was after- 
wards adopted by many German citieB. In 1226, it be- 
came a Iree city of the Oerman- Empire, and was after* 
waids at the head c^thg Hatiseatic League, or Union, and 
preaenres, until this day, its archives. Its fleet long 
commuided the Baltic; and many were the wars which 
it BuMuned against Holiteki, Mecklenburg, Denmark, 
Sweden, and the Wendes and other pirates. Gustavus 
Vasa here found refuge fiwm the cruel^ of Christian II., 
King of Denmark. And its voice decide once and again 
the affairs of the kingdoms of the North. With the de- 
dine of the Hanseatic Le^ue, the fortunes of Lubeck de- 
cfined.. But still it muntained, for centuries, amid many 
flOCtoatiOns, its commercial privileges and its freedom. 
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WIkq Um Conititution of the Getaifn Empire wtt ib(^ 
lidbed by Napoleon, in 1S06, though now become di^ 
•eTered.trom tbe rest of Gennany, it remained a free 
Hanwatic (uty. In ISIO, it became identified with 
France, and formed -.a part of tbe Department of ibe 
Moutbi-iitf-the-EUbe. But by tbe Congress of Vioiua, it 
vaa ag^ declared a free city, and with Hamburg, Br«- 
men, aad Franl^irt-oii-the-AI^D£,'it is repreaeoted in Iho 
German Diet. 

Id its palmiest dayi^ a vaat commerce centred ip Lb- 
beck. In those times, merchandise ccmsisted much mot* 
tbsR st present in articles of great value but of little bub ; 
such as silks, gold and «ilrer ornaments and warea, and 
such like precious commodities. At that penod, Lobedt 
was the abode of many rich merchants, M Vcoice aod 
Genoa were at a still earlier period. . Eren now there » 
not a little wealth in LUheck ; and its commerce is still 
considerable. We were surprised to, see so many large 
Tessels lying in its littie.stream, and still more to find not 
less than six or eight &ie lookmg dups wad bri^ oa th« 
stocks in its dock-yards. The whole number of TeaML^ 
liowever, belonging to this place, is probably less than one 
hundred. In 1817, above nine hundred ships arrived at 
Liibeck ; but ita commerce hac greatly declined within 
the last ttMnty jeua. Ita mapu^turea, consisting of 
gold and Hlver lace«, hats, cottoi) and woollen goods^ art 
iiot ccxuiderable. 

Bnt, whatever may be the present state of Liibeck, 
«veiy ttm^ indicates that its former. proqierity maik have 
been very great The houaea, m many iodwces, 9(mm 
« grand aspect. Their rize, their s^le of aichitectur«| 
and tbe taste whii^ they diapby, pKrve that its merchn^ 
of the olden time were princes in fortune. 

The present pcqitiktioo of Liibeck is Aaat 3$,000{ 
the day has beea when it th litde leu tlm 200,000. 
■ 9* 
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The temtcniei which belong to it are not extensive. They 
are composed t>f a -district of a few miles in extent in the 
Tiemity, including a strip 6{ land Which runs down the 
TraVe to its mouth, and comprehends the town of Trave- 
ttifinde, and some six orseven other villages. In common 
with Hamburg, it exercises jurisdiction over Bergedorf and 
the Vierlandi^ as we have stated, when speaking of thi^ 
city. - But its whole territory does not exceed 11$ square 
miles, with a population of about 20,000 soids. So that 
the entire population of the commonwealth of Liibeck 
may b4 estimated at about 46,000 souls. 

There are not a few things in Liibeck which a stranger 
w91 do well to see. One of these is the DomrEirche or 
Gafbedral.* There are many interesting things in tlus 
church,' including the tombs of many distinguished &mi- 
fies which belonged to this little Republic. One of these is 
a very handsome bronze sarcophagus of a very liberal be** 
ndbctor of this church. Every where there are portraits 
and monumental effigies in honor of the dead, hungup on 
the walls, or on the coluqtms, wbich support ttie roof of this 
vast edifice. There is also a clock of very curious mecha- 
nism here^ in the fiice of which two eyes open and simt 
at each movement of the pendulum, .and whilst the image 
of Death strikes the hour with his death-like hand, that of 
Tim§ turns his hour-glass. But tiie best thing by far in 
ibis church is the collection of paintings made by John 
Hemling, in 1471. Those of the Apostles and three 
other saints are tmeommonly good. 

. But the church of St. Mary was still more interesting to 
us, inasmuch as it has a great deal more of the pure Go- 
thic about it. Some portions of it are wholly in that 
style ; others ar^ of th^ mixed or bastard C^othic, as it has 

• LObeck was fonnerlljibe fee of aRoiQaii;Catholic Bishop. But 
wam^jeaf 1530 the pnneq>le8 of the Protestant. Rdigioa hare 
been the Faitii of almost aU the inhabitants.^ 
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been called. Its walls and columns are covered with the 
pictures of saints and of former pastors, together with mo^ 
numents of important events, relating to the history of the 
city. Its floor is composed of stone or mafble slabs, cov^ 
ered with inscriptions, beneath which are the abodes of 
the dead. It has also a beautiful altar-piece made by 
Quellino ; a famoiis astronomical clock ;* and a remarkabte 
painting, called the Dance of Death.f There are three 

* When this clock strikes the hour of 12 at noon, a door opens 
and a figure moves gracefully out, followed bj seven others, rep're* 
senting the Emperor of Germany and his seven Electors, virhb, as 
they pass round in front of a statue of the Savior, bow the head, and 
then di^p^ear^on the other side,vei7 much in the style in which the 
three wise men of the East render homage to>4he Virgin, in the fa- 
mous dock of the Place of St. Mark at Venicie. But thia clock m- 
the church of St Mary is remarkable in other respects, and is a won- 
derful specimen for the time in which it was qiade, 1405. It con- 
tains a complete caJendar from 1753 till 1783, with all the da3rs of ttia 
week, the signs of the zodiac, and the course of the sun. It indicates 
alLthe eclipses of the sun and moon visible at Liibeck, from 1815 till 
1880, the course of the moon and that of the planets. 

t The name of the author of this painting is not known. It was 
made in the 15th century, probably in reference' to the black plague 
-which desolated so much of Europe, during that oentotyand the one 
prieceding. Tiie same thing is to be seen at Bade aod Berne in 
Switzerland, but that at Liibeck is the most anciefit of all. First 
comes Death alone, leaping, and rejoicing to see the company which 
follow him. Then comes another Death, drdgging aft^ hyn th^ 
Pope, who wears his pontifical mantle and his ti^» and seems re- 
luctant to enter this unhappy dance.. A third Death then appean^ 
.pushing ihe hesitating Pope, and dragging the Eoiperor, wlv> like- 
wise has no desire to follow. Then another foOows, copductipg the 
Empress and a Cardinal. Others, of different ranks, foUow. And 
thiis the whole social body is represented* in succession, from the 
chief of the empire to the simple- citizen; from the old mka tot^e 
iniant. . Then Death stops, puts down his scythe. The world ii 
mowed, and the dance ends ! AH the personages represented in 
thill scene are dressed as becomesiheir rank> One wears his crown 
and carries his sceptre. Another his silk cloak. Death is a skeleton, 
naked and pale, but fively and ganboUing about on on^ ft>ot, while 
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towens on this church. The one on the east is not very 
high. But the two on the western end are of great alti- 
tude^ being 3% feet from the floor to the ball on the spire. 
It is no trifling labor to ascend oi&e of them, as we found by 
experience. 

Another olgect of great curiosity is a chamber of carved 
wood. It is some ^g^teen or twenty feet square, and its 
nides and ceiling are made wholly o£ wood, carved in . the 
most beautiful manner. The number of figures which are 
here represented is almost incredible, and the skill which 
it displays is admirable. The scenes which are represented 
Dre x^hiefiy scriptural. But <as is usual in most things of 
this aoxt made in the middle ages, there is a most ridicu- 
lous and abominable admixture of the heathenism which 
mingled itself so much with the Christianity of that period^ 
and from which, in mai^y of the. most celebrated Roman Ca- 
tholic churches on the continent, it is not yet emancipated. 
< There is, for instance, a naked Leda and her swan, in the 
midst of apostles and saints, whilst Danae, Europa, and 
other mytbplogical harlots, are placed amidst the holy per- 
sonages of the BiUe i This chai^ber is in a house which 
formerly belonged to a very rich family of this city, but is 
now the property of the commonwealth, and open to the 
visits of strangers. 

Another object of great interest, as well for its associa- 
tions as for the fine Gothic style of its architecture, is the 
Bathhaus, or City Hall, with its little turrets, its sym- 
bcds of war and of vigilance, and its finely chiselled and 
light balcony. Here are the public o&cea of the city. It 

hu victims, whether wearing^ the diadem or the l«horer*8 cap, exhibit 
a sorrowfhl visage, and eyes filled with tears. 

Besides this old painting, there is one by Overbeck, represejiting 
Christ entering into Jehisalem, which is well worthy of a stranger's 
notice* It is, in fact', an admirable work ; the face of the adorable 
Savioar is so palm, so majestic, and withal so mild and beSatifol, that 
0^9 never grows tired of beholding it. 
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18 here also Uttsi the Senate meetf when business requires 
a session. It is really a very interesting building, and its 
facade is particularly fine. The haU ci the Senate is a 
very remarkable one, and also very beautiM.' 

Besides gckxl primary schools, Lubeck has a gjmmanum, 
a school for drawing, a school for navigation, a society for 
the encouragement of the. useful arts^ and a pubHc library. 
But Labeck is still a commercial lEmTd not a literary city, 
it cannot be said that there is here a great taste. for bo<^ 
ol: for the fine arts. Overbeck is the only modem artist of 
distinction whom this city has produced. Of him she has 
reason to be proud. He is &r fi*bm being equal to the 
great masters ; but he seems to us to have a juster idea of 
the importance of making painting a means, of giving salu- 
tary impressions to the mind, than most (^the distinguish- 
ed men who have labored in this interesting profession. It 
is deeply to be regretted, that so few of thefn have felt the 
obligation of making the promotion of virtue and goodness 
flie great object of their art, instead of making it minister 
to the baser passions of .the human heart; Alas, it is to be 
feared that most of the distinguished painters and sculptors 
have themselves become more and more depraved, as they 
advanced in life^ and by natural consequence the works of 
tiiBir pencils and their chisels only embodied their moral 
degeneration. 

There are not less than five or sisc large Lutheran 
churches in this city, and it is to that denomination of 
Qbristians that the vast majority of the people belong. 
There is, however,. one German Re£>rmed church, whose 
pastor, the Rev. Pr.'Geibel, is one of the most zealone 
9nd Excellent preachers in Germany. There is also one 
Soman Catholic thurch. 
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Af <Nir Ttmiien mgr dene to know mBething of the 
origin and naibiive of Hhf^ Go^fedemtiQii. of "whtA has been 
ooBMnfHily oalUA tt» Hllil€l•l^liff Towum^ we vnO, give a very 
Uief*«jfechoCifc. 

b the ead J paii of 4ie 13ib c^tiuy almcMt all western 
Swope wee iufcated-wi&iobben on land, and piratea en 
thewaften. This waa owing tothe chaoticatate (rf* society' 
ai tbet time* No counlrj seemed to be bjessed with a 
wdUbnnded; well-directed, and all-penrading government 
Tb» sovereigns were fittle better than paramount chi^ 
Mich as- one finds al this dajr in so large « portion, of 
nsntral Asia; Everj petty diieftain did pretty much his 
own pleasure in his little, dofninions. And as it was 
eaaer to plundor tkan ta live by banst industry, many of 
tlmi^ emeciaUy tbose who lived aikmg such riven as ihe 
EBm, the Bhine, the Rhone and o&er natural channels of 
tiwle,ieok to hi^way robbory, and without mercy preyed 
on te passing caravans oi merchants, who annually visit* 
ed Italy, or the southern cities ofGermany, to seek the pro* 
ductioos of the distantEastj which the ccHnmerce of \^enice 
and Genon attracted to Europe, and gave m- exchange the 
commodities of &e North. As this trade increased in value, 
'so did the number of the castles 6f the robber-d^efii multir 
ply, along the greet thoroughfares to which we have allud* 
ed,* from which armed banda ruined down upon the 
merchants who were passing by. The latter, compelled 
to travel in companies, and well-armed, either fought or 
fled, as &ey judged the probabilities of victory to be 
greater or less. To so great an extent did this evil grow, 
and so dight was the prospect of any adequate protection 

*^ * The ruins of many of these casUes are to be seen along the 
banks of the Rhine, the Rhone, and odier rivers in Europe at this 
day. 
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&am the higher govemmentB, that a GCMiyentitti between. 
Hamburg, Ditmanh, and Hadehi took place in 1239, and 
a confederacy .between Hamburg and Lubedk in 1241, in 
which they agreed to defend their commerce •agidnst the 
distant robbers and pirates, as wdl as their own Walls and 
inhabitants against the attack and the tyranny of the nei^- 
IxKing princes, who wished to extend their dominions over 
tbenij and abcdish^ tho6e privileges which had been granted 
to them by the Emperors of Germany^ and which had 
been the basis of their prosperity*^ 

In 1247, Brunswick joined tb|» ccmfederacy, which Wjss 
a*h^;hly imp<xrtant increase ci their number, for that city 
waa in the line Of the trade which at that time set between 
the BOFthem countries of the continent and Italy and In- 
di^^ through the central part of Germany; though & part 
of that timie passed by the Rhine and the Rhc^e. Many 
other cities and towns joined the confederacy in the C(Ane 
(tf a few years'. And so numerous did the members of this 
union become that, in 1260, a diet was held at blbedi, 
idiich had become the chief city of the league. Regular 
meetings soon began to be held. They occurred onc&m 
three years, and took place in that city about Whitsunday, 
or in ^the month of May. The archiT^ were kept at 
bubedt, and the seal of that city was impressed on all 
their papers* In every thing it took the lead. 

Authors are not agreed as to the.numhar of the Hanse- 
atic cities, when the confederacy was in its most flourii^- 
ing day. It is usually iteted to have been eighty-five. 
Some- writers, however, make it lexceed one hundred* 
Tbej were all in the northern part of Europe. We will 
only mention a few of them: Lubeck, Hamburg, Bre- 
men, Rostock, Gdttingen, Brunswick, Hanover, Munster, 
Osnabruck, Cologne, Magdeburg, Berlin^ Dantzic, Koni^BK 
berg, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, ^ in Germany ; Bergen in 
Norway; Warberg in Sweden; Wisby in Grothland; 



Tbom and' Cracow, in Poland y Riga, Memel, Doipal 
and Re¥el in Russia ; Zutphen, Zwole, Niraeguen, Y enloo 
fcc, in Netberknds. Those authors who mik.e the num- 
ber (rf* the Hanseatic cities io e:ttceed one hundred, include 
Novgorod, a^d even Moscow, in Russia ^^ and Antwerp^ 
Bruges, and i^Teral other cities in Belgium* 

The confederated cities took the title (^Hanneatic^frenii 
the old Teutonic word Hansa; which signifies a league 
for mutual defence. ' / 

The towns which belonged to'tl^ Hanseatic confederacy 
were divided into four provinces, each having a capital or 
head-city ; but Ldbeck was recognized as being at the 
head of the whok leagi^. For a longtime the prosperi- 
ty of these confederated cities was great. The commerce 
rfall its members was greatly augmi^ted and prot^ted. 
To a very considerable^ eirteni similar laws and commer- 
idt^! regulations were introduced into all of them, and a 
miiform currency was, to a great degree, adopted' and em- 
ployed ; a fact which greatly fecilitated their inter-com- 
mercial relations. Great fectories were established by the 
league at London, at Tfovgorod in, Russia, at Bruges in 
Belgium, atBei^en in Norway. At length the commer- 
cial influence of the Hanseatic cities became so great that 
it seemed to involve all Europe in its train. Wealth 
flowed into them from all queers. And in the process of 
time, the political influence of this confederation of mer- 
chants, as it might be called, became so great, that kings 
trembled on their thrones before its ordinances. It conquer- 
ed Eric and Hakon, kings of Norway, and Waldemar III., 
king of Denmark. It deposed a king of Sweden, and gave 
his crown to Albert, duke of Mecklenburg. In 1428 it 
equipped a fleet. of 248 ships, carrying 12,000 soldiers, 
for the conquest of Copenhagen. Even a burgomaster of 
Dantzio ventured to declare war against Christian, king of 
Denmaik. So great was its power that it \indertook to 
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provide for the security of commerce in the Baltic and the 
North seas. In the countries under its immediate influ- 
ence it constructed canals, and introduced a uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures. 

But the prosperity of the Hanse towns began to decline 
when the circumstances on which it naturally depended be- 
gan to be changed. This was the case when, through the 
advance of civilisation, the western ^nations began general- 
ly to appreciate the advantages of commerce, and each to 
seek to enjoy for itself th^t prosperity which commerce 
secures. With the progress which the science of govern- 
ment made fipm century to century, and the increase of 
security to merchants, the occasion which created and re- 
quired the Hanseatic .confederacy disappeared. The discov- 
ery of America also tended to diminish greatly the pros- 
perity of the Hanseatic cities, inasmuch as it made a 
complete revolution in the commerce of the world, calling 
forth the resources of Spain, and Portugal, and France^ and 
Holland, and above all of England, and enlisting them in 
commerce, to the destruction of the monopoly which the 
Hanseatic cities in the North, and the Republics of Italy, 
had so long enjoyed. 

The first diet' was held at Liibeck in 126(r, as we have 
elsewhere remarked ; the last was held in 1630. At that 
diet th6 confederation was dissolved. But Hamburg, Lu- 
beck, and Bremen, and, we may add, Dantzic, formed a 
new alliance, though not under the name of Hanseatic 
cities. Properly speaking, the name of Hanseatic towns 
exists no longer in the vocabulary of politics. Hamburg, 
Bremen, Ltibeck and Frankfort-on-the-Maine are styled in 
the German confederation, the Four Free Cities. 
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- GONflTITtrtlON JLVD GOYBKNMSNT OF LUBECK. 

The Gonstitutioa of Lubeck is older than that of Ham- 
burg ; it received its present form, save the few changes 
which havevsubseiiuentljr ^m time to time been in- 
troduced into it, kom two cbnstitutiiEmal revisions in 1665 
and 1669. In many features it is identical with that of 
Hamburg; -but on several pomts there is a considerable 
difference. . We w^ give a suminaiy (rf* h. 

The Supreme Power tendes* jointly and equdly in the 
Sem^ and Body of citizens. . 

The Senate is composed of four Burgomasters, three td 
wbam are lawyeit and one a merchant, and sixteen Sena* 
tDi^ .a majority of whmn are tnerchanfii, who are chosen 
fipdm the seven first c^eges or classes of tfie citiseiiB. A 
Burgomaster alway»>presld^ in ihe meetitigs of the Senate. 
Tho^. are two Syndics^ whose fa&ctioos are precisely sim- 
ilar to those of the har Syndics of Hamburg, viz : tl^y act 
as the secretaries of state for foreign aad home affairs, 
give proper form to the acts of the Senate, have only a 
consultative .voice in the meetings of the Senate, zx^d take 
rank after the Burgomasters. The Senate has a chief sec^ 
retary, two other secretaries, and an archivist or keeper of 
^e archives, who are charged with the proper reducing to 
writing of the minutes of the Senate, the transmission and 
preservation of its acts, and the direction of , the chancery. 

The Senate appoints the Syndiqs, Secretaries, and 
Keeper of the Archives. It fills the vacancies which 
occur in its own numbers.^ To be eligible to the place 
of Senator, it is riiecessaiy to have complete Jthirty years ; 
not to be in the service of any foreign power ; and finally, 

* For an interesting account of the oonstitutions of the Free 
Cities, the reader is referred to the yaluable little work of M« Charles 
de Villers, entitled; ConBHtuHons des Troia Villes-Anseatiques, 
Lubeek, Bremen et Hambourg — published at Leipsic in 1814. 
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not to be related m the asctoding or descending line, 
or in the odlateral line, even to the fourth degree, nor in 
the first de^e of affinity by marriage^ to any one of the 
other inembers of the Senate. 

The newly elected. Senator is obliged, in addition to 
the ordinary oath as citizen, to take a particular one as a 
member of the Senate. 

Every person elected Burgomaster or Senator is le* 
quired to accept the office, or quit the city, after having 
paid one-tenth of his fortune into the public treasury. 

The inhabitants who enjoy the right of suffrage are 
divided into twelve colleges or classes. The first is 
composed of the Patricians; the six following are com* 
posed of different companies or guilds of merchants in 
the mass; two others are formed of retail-merchants; 
and the three last are the br^warS) ship-masters, and com- 
mon laborers* Each. of the3e colleges is presided over by 
a certain number of Elders, and has its particular place of 
meeting, where it deliberates and adopts its resolutions 
respecting any affair which concerns it. In the delibera- 
tions on the affairs of the state, each college has one vote. 
The plurality of these votes expresses the will of the 
citizens. ' Those of the citizens who ^e not members of 
the abovennentioned twelve colleges take no part in the 
<MiberatiQns which concern public afiairs. 

The Senate communicates with the citizens, either by 
writing, or verbally by a comniittee charged to Confer 
with the Elders who are the speakers of their respective 
colleges. ^ 

It is. the Senate which confeilt the right of citizenship, 
andrreceives the oath of the new citizen.' The Lutherans, 
German Helbrmed, and Roman Catholics are equally ad- 
mitted to it. 

The Senate is clothed with the double function of gov- 
ernment and the administtation of justice, and its attri- 
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buthref or pierogativei a]:% precisely rimUar to those of 
the Senate of Hamburg, which we have described in 
detaiL It exercises gdveniment as a body, or by deputa- 
tions. It has charge of the police ; it appoints to all pub- 
lic emplojrniftnts, carries on the. affairs of the state, and 
negotiates with Jforeign powers. It administers justice 
both in -civil and criminal affairs, according to the pub- 
luhed rules and according to the Ltibeck code of laws, 
calling. in Ihe aid of the Roman common law, as weH as 
the canon law. 

The Senate judges, in the first instance, by the persons 
Whom ii delegates to this purpose, to whom are added 
derksand other ojQScers in the different inferior courts 
established in the cky, in the. suburbs, and in the territo- 
ly. It judges, in the second instance, in civil and criminal 
aflUmi, in. the general sesdons held §or that puipose. 

From these decisions the party which considers itself 
aggrieved had fiurmerly the right, in.civil matters, of appeal 
to the Law-Faculty of some university in Germany, and 
whUst the constitution of the empire was in vigor, the 
parties had the right of appealing, in. cases where the 
sum in litigation exceeded one thousand dollars, to one of 
the supreme tribunals of the Empire. They might carry 
their complaints of the denial or delay of justice to the 
same tribunal. . But since 1815^ all such appeals, in the 
last resort, are carried to the Supreme Tribunal, for the 
four Free Cities, Hamburg, LDibeck, Bremen and Frank- 
fort, which holds its sessions always in the city of Liibeck. 

The Senate has power to pardon the crime or mitigate the 
punishment, in cases of capital c^en^es. It exercises superior 
guardianship, under the direction of one Burgomaster, as- 
sisted by twelve senators. (This is the same thing as 
holding what we call Orphans' courts.) 

The conveyance and mortgage of real estates take place 
publicly before the Senate, and are inscribed by the Pro- 
thonotiuy in the book of mortgages. 
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The cases in .which the Senate cannot act without the 
concurrence of thetsitizens site precisely the same as those 
mentioned in the Hamhurg Ckmstitution ; they are such as 
making new laws, conferring privileges, giving orders on 
the treasury, &c. &c. Without consulting the citizens, 
the Senate cannot-disburse a sum which exceeds two hun- 
dred dollars. 

The initiative, in proposing, laws, belongs to the Senate, 
which pronounces after the majority of the votes of the 
colleges, the resolutions of which must be transmitted to 
it in writing. In case of an equal division in these votes^ 
the Senate decides* . It has the power of rejecting, in part 
and in whole, the amendments which the colleges of the 
citizens may have introduced into -a bill. It has. the right 
to reproduce, from time to time, the . propositions which 
the colleges of citizens have rejected. But the latter, ia 
turn, have the right to express their desires to the Senate, 
and in this way call forth such propositions of modifica- 
tions as may ^uit them. 

The eight commercial colleges of citizens, named 
above, are called in particular to deliberate and to give 
their concurrence, in the following cases : In those which 
concern fte interests of commerce in general, or any of 
its branches^ and the modifications of the laws^hich have 
relation to it. 2d. In the makmg of new regulations, 
whether general or special, in affiiirs of commerce. 3d. 
When there is question of granting privileges to manu- 
factures and fabrics. , 4<1li. Wh^n there is question of 
some dispositiim of a law which concerns -the curreiicy. 

The city lenes two sorts of taxes, direct and indirect. 
Among the former some are levied oa res|I estate, and 
others on personal property. . The incfirect imposts con- 
sist especially of duties on aiticles of consumptidn,^ staqip 
jjuties, taxes on objects of luxury, and* duties on merchan- 
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lery many eztracndinaiy imposhionfli or taxes, both on real 
eitale and personal property, among which is a capitation- 
tax, and what is called the patriotic contribution in hcmor 
and conscience, — and left to the goodikith of each one,— 
and likewise many osiers. 

The gailrison of the city, which is subject to the orders 
of the Senate, consisted formerly of four companies, em- 
bracing four hiindred men in ap, and is destined to the 
maintenance of the public tranquillity. At present the 
nuiQber of the troops is greater, we believe, than it was 25 
yean ago. The contingent of this city for the German 
C(^ed^:^on is 406 men. In extraordinary casei^ the 
citizenis, ananged in soo^e 25 or 30 companies, are called 
on to occupy the gqtes. 

The three denominatiaos of Christians, I^utherans, Ger- 
man Reformed and B(»nai| Catholics, enjoy the liberty of 
worAip, and haire their own churchesr- The Senate has 
supreme oversight in . ecclesiastical affairs. The institu- 
tions of education also come under its supervision and 
contiol. 

The inhabitants of the suburbs are considered as exter- 
nal citizens^ and do not exercise the rights of actual citi- 
zens. Those of the rest of the territory, beyond the sub- 
uirbs, are subject to the laws and imposts of the city. They 
are under the jurisdiction of the Senate. Their courts of 
£tBt instance are particular tribunals.. The inhabitants of 
Travemtknde haveoti magistrate appointed by the Senate, 
and who holds their ^urts of first instance. 

Such is a brief but comprehensive outline of the consti- 
tution and government of Labeck. The reader will have 
remarked that it is considerably more democratic in sev- 
eral points tiban that of Hamburg. . We will only add that 
the people have long lived happ^y, and we believe, con- 
tentedly . under it, and though it might be amended, per- 
haps, in several particulars, y«t take it all in all, it must be 
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pronounced a remarkably well constructed and weU 
balanced machine, which has worked well a long time, 
and which it will be well to modify with great delibera- 
tion and prudence. * 

The revenues of Liibeck are about $275,000. The 
public debt is nearly two millions of dollars ^ which is 
certainly very' great for a ccH^monwealth of not more than ^ 
46,000 souls. ^ This city maintains very intimate com- 
mercial relations .with Hamburg. In fact, if a good rail- 
road were made between them, it would be little more 
than a suburb of that city. By means of a canal, from 
the Stecknitz,. a small stream which falls into the Trave 
above Labeck, to the Dolmenau, which ^Is iato the 
Elbe, a large amount of trade is carried on between these 
cities, in addition to thai which traverses, in wagons, the 
sea of sand and mud which lies between them. 

We terminate our notice of Liibeck by giving a brief 
account of the awful eventg of November 6th, and the 
days £^owing, 1806, — by which this city, which had en- 
joyed the blessings of an uninterrupted peace during more 
than a century, was suddenly overwhelmed in the calami- 
ties of war, and received a blow from which it has scarce- 
ly recovered during the many y^ars of prosperity which 
have succeeded. Apart from the mere historical interest 
which ajttaches to the events which we are going to nar^ 
rate, we cannot recall to our minds too frequently the 
dreadfuL consequences of wan A vivid impression of the 
evils which this awful scourge ^of the human race has, from 
time to time, inflicted on, so mapy^ of the fairest portions 
and the most beautiful cities of the old world, would make 
men tsQk less flippantly than they do when they speak of the. 
glories of war, and have a juster estiihate of the blessings of 
peace, when they consider the question of exchanging them 
for scenes of rapine and blood. 
' On the 14di of October, 1806, Bonaparte, with the Grand 
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Aimj of France^ met, aad completely put to route, the 
fixces ctf the PruMians on the plains oi Jena. The first 
consequence of this great hattle was the complete disper- 
sion of his enemies, and his prompt and uninterrupted ad- 
Yance to Berlin. By this movement, the i^emains of the 
Prassian aitnies were completely divided. A portion of 
those ffxrceSf — and by far the greater, — ^with the king and 
ober members of the^ royal family, retreated toward? the 
eastern' pert of the. kingdom, whither they were followed 
by Napcdeon with the larger part of his ferces* Several 
detachments ot the Prussian army, including the remnants 
of shattered reginients, under the command of Bliicher, 
fled precipitately to the west, and' were closely pursued by 
the^eorps winch the Prince of Ponte Corvo (Bemadotte), 
Mandttd Soult, and the Grand Due de Berg commanded. 
Notwithstanding that their army was from day to day 
jiMned by some detachments which were flying over the 
eonntiy in various, directicms,- the Prussians, were almost 
daily defeated in their rear guards, and compelled to re- 
treat from one position t<;^ another. 

In a few days they were, driven wholly out of Prussia, 
^d compelled to take refuge in Mecklenburg, where 
they committed the greatest excesses in' their rapid flight- 
But even here they found no resting-place, for the 
French columns^ converging flx>m diflerent points, 
pressed hard upon^them. Quitting the plains of Mecklen- 
burg, Bliicher presented hiniself at the gates of Liibeck, 
and seemed resolved to take possession of it, and there de- 
fend himself against his enemies. In vain the Senate of 
that peaceful and wholly neutral city, expostulated with 
him, and depicted the frightful consequences of this step. 
In vain they invoked the sbield of justice and of the rights 
of nations ; even this last defence of the helpless was of 
no avail to them* The Prussians ' entered by the three 
gates which stand on the eastern, nortfaieasterh and south- 
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eastern parts of the city, and strongly entrenching them- 
selves by placing many pieces of cannon at those gates, 
and a considerable force with them, in oi'der to make the 
greatest possible defence, they marched the largest part 
of their army through the city, and passing the gate on the 
western side, and- crossing the river Trave, deployed or 
spread themselves over the level country, which lies on the 
left bank of that river, down to Travemunde. - These ar- 
rangements were inade early on the morning of the 6th of 
November. 

But no sooner were they made than the three French 
commanders appeared with their forces, which in all 
amounted to fifty thousand men ; and at once a most furi- 
oua battle took place. The wretched Liibeckers beheld 
with consternation the awful strife which had commenced 
at their gates, and which was soon to penetrate through all 
their streets. After a furious cannonade of some two or 
three hours, th^ French drove the Prussians from the gates, 
carrying them at the point of the bayonet, and pursued 
them pell-mell into the streets. The Prussian musket- 
eers, who had been posted in each house^ on aOe side of 
every street that terminated at the gates, opened a ilrap- 
derous fire upon the French, Vho in turn attacked them, af- 
ter they had driven back the mass of their enemies 
with whom they were engaged in front. This was no 
easy matter. Several times the Prussians rallied, and 
drove them back, and for a considerable time the awfiil 
spectacle was beheld, of opposing 'masses of men driving 
and re-driving each other at the point of the bayonet, and 
contesting every inch of ground. Vast numbera fell in flie 
murderous jaffray. But at length the French cleared the 
streets, and then attacking the enemy that were entrench- 
ed in the houses, they pursued them from story to story, 
and from room tq room, even to the very roofs. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon when the 
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French got full posseesion of the city. Then commenced a 
scene of pillage and brutality which it is impossible to de- 
fcribe. The infuriated soldiers, who as a mass did not know 
that Liibeck was not a city which belonged to the enemy) 
wad who believed,^ as soldiers always do^that what they had 
taken by storm was wholly their own^ rushed everywhere 
into the houses oi the -citizens, instantly killing all who 
made resistance, and sometimes those who did not, and seized 
every tlung of value aa which they could lay their hands. 
Money uid valuables, jewels and clothes, were the first ob- 
jects of their rapine* In getting possession of these things 
great violence was often employed, and sometimes the per-^ 
sons who gave up with reluctaiice, what the^ possessed, or 
what they were supposed to possess, were instantly killed. 
Next victuals were ^sougfat And to add to the excess, &e 
miserable inhabitants thought to pacify the soldiers by giv- 
ing them wine, wi& which the cellars of the rich, and of 
flioie who dealt in tihis article of commerce, un£)rtunately 
abounded. Drunkenness being added to fury, the disor- 
ders which the French committed were truly frightful. 
We spealk only of the soldiers ; for it is due to truth to say 
that the officers, and especially the excellent Marshal Bema- 
dotte, did all that they could to repress these violations of all 
laws, human and divine. • Still all they could do during 
the night which followed accomplished but little. It ought 
to be stated that some valuable officers lost their lives, nobly 
endeavoring to protect the helpless people. A Captain 
Clary, a relative, we believe, of Marshal Bernadotte, was 
badly wounded whilst engaged in this good work. 

The next morning, at ah^a^ly hour, the three Marshals 
left the- city, in further quest of the enemy, whom they 
overtook beyond the village of Schwartau, two leagues 
from Liibeck, and compelled him to surrender. Towards 
evening, they returned with their forces, fifty thousand. in 
number, bringing with them the twenty thousand troops of 
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the enemy, whom they had taken prisoners, AH these men 
had to ^nd "places in Laheck and the villages around. 
The churches and church-yards, the public Places, and the 
private houses were filled with them. No' time was lost 
in ceremony. Whatever was wanted was taken possession 
of with the promptness of French soldiers. The Senate of 
the wretched city was in session perpetually, endeavoring 
to do all they could to satisfy the wants of their numerotnr 
and not very welcome guests. Bread and all other sorte 
of provisions were demanded in the most pressing manner. 
Provender for the horses was needed and ' could not be 
found. Thousands of horses must have starved, if the 
king of Denmark had not allowed com and hay to be car- 
ried from the neighboring provmce of ^61stein to supply 
them. No effort of ours can give an idea of the confusion 
and difficulty in which the poor* Senators were, or of the 
insolence with which theywiere treated. The clamorous 
applicants assailed the Hall in which they were assembled, 
some demanding one thing, and some another. A cook 
wanted six dozen fresh oysters fen: Jiis master, and stood 
impudently insisting that they should be instantly fi^h- 
coming ! Another demanded the choicest wines ! Ano- 
ther fresh bread ! And there would have been no end to 
their clamor, had not the Prince of Ponte Gonro inter- 
fered by a proclamation, addressed especially to his bwn 
men^ and by other ineasures, to prevent the Senate from 
being insulted. But notwithstanding all that great and 
good man could do to prevent it, wild disorder prevailed 
throughout the night of the 7th, and during the 8th and 
9tb days and nights. Gradually good order was restored, 
and these .excesses, restrained, and made finally, iiji^a good 
measure, to cease. But no description can give our read 
ers an adequate idea of these scenes. 

The loss of property by pillage and needles? waste was 
immense. Many fiimilies were literally plundered oi 
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eyexjf fliing in the shape of moaey, jewels, and wearing 
'j.^vg&ird. . Bi many cases, parlora on -the ground floors 
^rJMPbik^Bonyerted into stables, and horses wer^ to be seen 
'^^^ on fine BH^^rpet, feeding fro. troughs 
*^' wfaich stood on marble tables, in front of looking-glasses ! 
The loss of property was estimated at more than two mil- 
lions of our dollars. But all this material waste was no- 
thing in comparison with the demoralization which took 
fdace during these few. days. The soldiers gave up the 
reins to their vilest lustsj whenever there was an opportu- 
nity of gratifjring them. Women of all ranks and condi- 
tions fell a prey to their violence. In one case, twenty- 
two wretches seized one woman, the wife of a laborer, who 
hvd been married only the night before, and having grati- 
fied dior base desires, threw her into a shallow pond in the 
rear of the house, where, she died a few hours afterwards. 
The extent 'to. which this barbarity was carried can never 
be known ; for what parents, or husbands, or brothers, 
would not wish to conceal such cases, as completely as pos- 
sible, and mourn in silence over the ignominy which their 
daughters, their wives, and their sisters had suffered 1 In 
many cases, beautiful and virtuous young ladies died in the 
course of a few weeks or months, consumed by the hidden 
grief which preyed upon them, in remembrance of the 
scenes through which they had passed. And what is, we 
believe, without a parallel in the history of the sacking of 
cities, even the female inmates of a Hospital for the In- 
sane were invaded by some wretches, and two of them — 
fortunately for themselves unconscious of the crimes which 
these, brutes committed — long bore the traces of the vio- 
lence which they had received from their hands. We are 
fully aware that there are certain persons of such consum- 
mate depravity, that they can make light of such crimes as 
we have here alluded to, and can even laugh at the idea 
that there is any great enormity in such actions. They 
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are, in their opittioci, only the trifling incidents^, of .war^ 
"whieh one must expect, and are in reality hardly wofl 
of censure, t But the laugh of such men is the la^ 
hell, and their levity^is the most appalling demonstrati<9Q[^ 
the ineffable baseness of their souls ! We turn, howevef^ 
from this subject, and will pollute our pages with no more 
revolting details respecting it. The furious cry was every 
where heard: "Au nom de I'Empereur! donne-moi ta 
bourse, — ta montre, — tes chemises, — ta femme ! Tout ton 
argenfj ou je te tut /"* 

Amidst all these awful and cruel scenes, there was, as is 
always the caae where the French are concerned, not ca 
little of the Extravagant and the burlesque. One soldier, 
who had pillaged the house of a Lutheran pastor, put On 
his cassock of black camlet, put over it his belt and his 
cartridge-box, and sallied forth to join his companions. 
Some dragoons, having need of a guide, tied a citizen to 
the tail of one of their horses, and so set out in quest of 
what they wanted. The house of the pastor Von Houde 
had been completely pillaged by some twenty or thirty 
marauders. Two soldiers afterwards came and stayed all 
night at his house^ and helped themsehf^es to such articles 
as they could find, notwithstaading the kind treatment 
which they had received from its occupant. In the morn- 
ing, when about to dep^ they demanded what little mo- 
ney he had, which he gave them. They still wanted to 
know if he had not some thing more in his pockets. He 
pulled out a small silver box, at the sight of which ti^y 
exclaimed, "Here are the ducats T' He told them thi^ 
the box contained the wafer which he used in giving the 
sacrament to the sick. At this they started back^ fell on 
their knees, and begged to be allowed to kiss the box ! 
They then went off ; but were careful not to give up the 
things which they had stolen. Wonderful mixture of im- 

* In the name of the Emperor ! give me your purse, your 
watch, your linen, your wife ! All your money, or I toill kiU you I 
VOL.1. 11 
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monJitjr and iDpentiticHi! For one caittict,iSi& by the 
atme<|^ religion an idolatiy so gross, .^i^^Mjtn^uences 
4p Bttle the heart.* ;^^K^,-' 

We may add to the notice which we {jM^m 
the capture and the sacking of Ltkbeck, thatilSqm a long 
time before the city reo^fr^tlSa^ jgiljy from this great cala- 
mity — a calamity so mvHk^fiypore overwhelming smd 
.distessing, as it was nnd|g|l!M^iat»J occasioned by those 
whom it had considered^'ip^^ ta friends. Among the 
twenty thousand prisoners Hrhom the French took on this 
occanon,^were 5^,000 Swedes — ^miany of them young.no- 
blemen — who had be^ sent to aid the Prussians. The 
noble conduct of the Prince of Ponte Ci^rvo towards these 
Swedish troops, as welT as towards the inhaUtants of the 
dty, was the circumstance which afterwards led to his 
being chosen Grown Prince of Sweden. A noble reward 
foi; such noble and generoup conduct! . 

We quitted Labeck with reluctance, for we found it a 
most agreeable city. Those who like bustle and crowds 
of people, will find it triste^ as the French say, and rather 
dull. But we like its antique, quiet a^^ct, and the good 
order, and good taste, and kindness of heart which are every 
where visible. From Laheck we returned to Hamburg. 

And no¥^ as we have completed our visit to the two ce- 
lebrated Free Citieaof Hamburg and Lftbeck, which stand 
CMi the isthmus which unites the Scandinavian region to 
Qermany, we propose to pause a little while be^re we 
ajkler that region, that we may take a hasty review, in our 
iMftt chapter,!.^ Of the early Scandinavian history, and 
2., Of the modem history of Denmark. Such a historical 
Aetch may be both interesting and profitable 5 and it will 
better enable us to understand some things which we shall 
dombOessmeet with in the progress of our travels. 

/•'•*->'• 

' jj^2 W? ^® indebted for the facts in relation to the capture of Lflbeek, 

^^!!ScjaaAo«t interesting account of it which M. Villcrsgave in a letter 

lo III9 Countess Fanaj Beauhamais. 
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Early histoiy of the Scandinavian coitii^fU>ttIouft— Scandinavia unknown to 
the early Ramane— The Cimbric War^Tadtus*8 account of tiie Scandina- 
vians— Pliny's— Cbaraeter of the people— ReiigiouB litee— Proeopiua's accouot 
of the Scandinaviana— Casaiodonia— The arrival of Odin from Scyiliia— ffle 
adventures and character— His itttitutions and death— History of Denmark 
, from the days of Odiu Ml Horda Knut— Dan Mykillati- Rolf Krake— Ivar Vid^ 
'fitdne— Harold Hildetand— Sigurd Ring— Ragnar Lodbrok— Horda Knut I.— 
Gorm the CNd— Harold Blaatand— Svend Tveskeg- Knut the Great— Horda 
Knut IL-^History of Denmark to the Union of Cahnar— Svend Estrithson and 
his five sons— Prosperous reign of Valdemar the Great— Tlie good Bishop Ab« 
salom— The successes of Valdemar the Great — Valdemar III. — Chrbtopher L 
Valdemar IV. (Atterdag) — Margaret— History of D-mark from the treaty of 
Calmar till the Reformation— Gapridous rdgn uf Erik— Christian I.— John or 
Hans— Christian II. and his cruelties— Frederick I.— Christian m.— History of 
Denmark from the Reformation to the jpresent time— Frederick II.— Cbriadaa 
rV., Denmark*s ablest monarch — Frederick HI, wise and able — Cltange in the 
constitution of the kingdom— ChristiaB V. — Frederick IV.-^Christian VI. and 
Frederick V., both good menarchs— The imbecile, and unf<vtunale Christiaa 
VIL— The unhappy fate of the queen, Caroline Matilda— The adventures and 
fate of the celebrated. Struensee— Copenhagen twice attacked by the English^ 
Frederick VI., the cahunitieaof lifai reig^ and liis domestic sorrows— Chriatiaa 
VIII., the4»re8ent king. 

I« GEI^RAL NOTICE OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF TH^ SCAIY- 

DINAVIAN NATIONS. 

It is proper that a brief notice of the early or rather^ 
bulous history of the entire Scandinavian peof^le, — in< 
ing the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes and Finns, — should 
precede the sketches^ oi the history of each of the four 
Scandinavian countries which we propose to give in its 
proper place. 

The early history of the original settlers of Scandii 
like that d all other nations s^ve the Jews, is either 
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in total obscurity, or involved in legendary fictions, 
which have in all harharous ages supplied the absence of 
real knowledge. The historians of the north of Europe, 
who have, with a zeal and a perseveranbe unequalled in 
any other part of the world, investi^ted the histories of 
their respective portions of Scandinavia, have generally 
come to the conclusion that the earliest inhabitants of 
these o^ons, ot whom any monument remains, were a 
colony of the Goths, a branch of the Scythians, \yho 
some 2,000 years before thc^ijpj^iQStian epoch, left the 
banks of the Arazes, and tlHiittttf .^<|[i'l' i' '1 westward to 
the shorea of the EuxiD#«]t|tMHH^^e^^ over all th* 
northern parts of Europe, ||l^nMlJ^Bacbed the Northap 
Ocean. They conquered ^i!||iii|Mrwandering tribes tliej^^ ' 
may have found occupying these primeval abodes. Gro- 
tius and other authors suppose, with probability, that the 
Laplanders and Finns are descended firom those ancient 
tribes in Scandinavia, who were conquered and driven 
back into the inaccessible regions of the extreme north, by 
the Goths. If we were to believe the early chronicles of 
thelde countries, — the records of tradition and of song, — 
we should be able to trac^ their history back to the very 
door of Noah's ark, and give even the names of the kings, 
who have, in a long succession, reigned over these parts, 
from the days of Japhet and his two sons Gomer and Ma- 
gog. Sweno, — say these veritable chronicles, as Joannes 
\fe..' Magnus and Olaus Budbeck, two learned Swedes, assure 
us, — ^the eldest son of Magog, founded the Swedish mo- 
narchy; and his brothers Gether and German, were the 
ancestors of the GetsB and the Germans ; whilst Ubbo, the 
yoimgest, built the city of Upsala, and succeeded his father 
on the throne a few years after the confusion of tongues ! 
But passing by all these legendary accounts as given by 
the authors just named, as well as those recorded by Saxo- 
Grammaticus, who wrote about the end of the 12th century. 
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and by Torfeus, an Icelander, who resided Hbe greater 
part of his life in Norway, and wrote in the latter part of 
the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century, we come 
to what is more worthy of credit. 

The early Romans knew nothing of the Scandinaviigi 
nations. Living in the remote re^ons of the north, their 
names even were for a long time unknown in Rome. Ahd 
this state of things might have continued for centuries 
longer had it not been forthe terrible insurrection which the 
Cimbri, the ancient inhabitants of Denmark, — ^the Gim- 
bric Chersonese, — tt»iiiei^iwi^ during the consulship 

pf Cscilius M«teUtir ja|^Ap^3Jis Carbo,. about 112 yean 
>re the Christiait^^ JUpBht^' A portion of these warlike 
ibes left their origtijpil^^j^es in the north, with their 
wives and children, to seek a place of habitation farther to 
the south. Their number was estimated at 300,00d. The 
men were arrayed in the armor usually worn in those 
times. Each soldier wore a hekpet^ surmounted- with 
high plumes, and adorned with the representati<xi of the 
head of some animal, with the mouth. open ; apolbhed 
cuirass of -iron covered his body ; and he carried a long 
halberd in his hand. Besides two-edged darts for throw- 
ing at a distance, they had broad and heavy swords, which 
they used in close fight. After having spread terror and 
desolation ihroughout all their route, Uiey arrived on the 
northern borders of Italy* In four successive battles they 
defeated the Roman generals. At length Caius Mariw >i 
was sent against them. That great general defeated at fint 'v* .n 
a pcnrtion of these barbarians, aa the Romans called theniy 
atAquad Sextie (Aix-in-Frovence» near Marseilles) with 
great slau^ter, and finally overtbia&w and almost annihi- 
lated the remainder on the pkrtlis of VerceUi (Vercdlse,) 
near the Adige, in the north part of Italy. In the dreadr 
fill slaughter of that day, 140,000 men are said to have 
fidlen, and about 60,000 w&e taken priacmers. A Jbw of 
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the OimlniaDB escaped, and took refiige in the neighboring 
mountains, where their descendants are to be found a dis- 
tinct race, at the present time^ Frederick IV. of Denmark 
visited this singular colony, who occupy seven parishes, 
(the s^e commune) in 1708, discoursed with them in 
Danish, and found their idiom perfectly intelligible.* 

.The Cimbrian war lasted ten years. After that event 
we hefur no more of the Scandinavians until the days of 
Augustus, when, as Strabo informis us, they sent ambassa- 
dors to solicit the Mendship of the Roman Eniperor, and 
to mi^e him presents. In the days of Tacitus, the re- 
mains of these people bad not yet recovered from the 
ruinous emigration and its disastrous issue, which we have 
just mentioned. - That great author who was the first, as 
-/^jS^ it has been justly said, to illustrate the study of facts by 
3Q^'' thM(^VHiq|i/9f plulosophy, gives us the first rational ac- 
'^ .? odunts of those northern tribes, which had so much troubled 
the commonwealth, and were'destined afterwards to over- 
throw .the empire of Rome« He not only gives us their 
names, but also delineates, in a most masterly manner, 
their character, customs and habits. In his day these ob- 
scure tribes had made no figure in the history of the world. 
It was not so in after times^ Some ef these tribes, whose 
barbarous manners he describes, have placed their names, 
by their deeds of high endeavor, on History's most inef- 
fiaiceable pages. The Vandili, who lived in the lew, fiat 
country of Mecklenburg and Pomerania, fought their way 
from the woods and: marshes of north Germany to the 
sunny coasts of Afiica ; the neighboring Suevi conquered 
the rich fields of firagrant Spain ; the Longobardi fixed 
their residence in th^ plains of Italy ; and the Angli, then 
an obscure tribe, and too iimgnificant to merit the partic- 
ular notice of the imperial historian, afterwards placed 

» Custace's Classical Tonr thioogh Italy, vol, 1. p. 142. 
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their name and their history in the annals of the most cel- 
ebrated country in the world. 

Of the Scandinavian tribes, mentioned by Tacitus, the 
Suiones (the Sviar of the middle ages,) occupied the south- 
ern part of Sweden. The classic author representii them 
as brave, warlike, and having ships, and as being governed 
by absolute monarchs. The Sitones are iilleged to have 
occupied Norway, and to have been governed by a woman, 
— a degradation which the Romans considered not only 
unworthy of freemen, but even worse than the basest bond- 
age. The Fenni, whom Tacitus places in Finland, were 
the most debased and barbarous of all the Scandinavian 
tribes, feeding on common herbs, without houses, and 
clothed in the skins of wild beasts. Ignorant of the use, 
and even of the existence of iron, they pointed tHeir ar- ^:^%jt' 
rows with bones. They had no fixed abode, hnt waM|Qr- .^^' 
ed from place to place, finding a miserable shelter, in sea- ^ 
sons of storms and of winter, in ten^porary habitations, made 
of the boughs of trees. As to the inhabitants of the remot- 
est north, Tacitqq had only such reports as represented 
them as half-human and balf4>ea8t, which he rejects as ab- 
surd. 

Pliny names the Hilleviones, the GFOutbi, the Daukiones 
and the Skrithfinni, as living in what is now called Swe- 
den. The last mentioned tribe lived along the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and were sa named from the rapidity of their 
movement over the ice and snow on wooden skates. > 

In. manners and appearance, all these northern tribes 
bore a strong resemblance to each other, and to the ancient 
Germans. According to Tacitus, who viewed them with 
the eye of a philodbpher,. and desQHbed.them with his cus- 
tomary brevity of style, their national characteristici 
were — robust bodies, compact limbs, blue eyes, stem coun- 
tenances, and a fierce, wailike disposition. They were 
capable of enduring cold, hunger and fatigue ; but impa- 
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tient (tf best and thint In war thej found tteir chief de- 
light. In peace, they gave themselves up to sloth, to 
drinking and gaming. In their feasts, they were addicted 
to quarrelling ; and scen^ of lularity often ended in hrawls 
and murder. Their annals existed only in the songs or 
their bards, or skalds, an cn^er of men who were treated 
with unhoon^d reverence, and whose rude, but animat- 
ing: stnuns were heard with equal delight in the day of 
battle and at the feast of victory. 

Withihe use of m(»)ey they were but little acquainted. 
They are said to have prderred silver to gold, not becauaiB 
it was more valuable, but because tt was more convenient 
fer the pCKciiase of the cheap and common commodities 
which they needed. Their roving habits, as well as their 
contempt of industry, made it impossible that they should 
^ ^joy the luxuries, or even the comlbrts of civilized life. 
^^ ' Flocks and herds constituted their principal wealth, as 
well as the means of their subsistence. Of iron they bad 
but little knowledge. That metal, notwithstanding the 
immense stores which were contained in the bowels of 
their country, and which has constituted so large a portion 
of its modern productions,, was exceedingly scarce, and its 
use very limited, among the inhabitants of even the east- 
em portion of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

There |ras one feature in their moral state which was 
common to all the Scandinavian nations. It was that their 
superstitious ceremonies were the same. The goddess 
Hertha, or Mother Earth, was every where adored and 
worshipped with the same ceremonies. Her temples were 
the solemn groves. The symbol of her form and her ma- 
'V*:, j^sty wajs veiled from, vulgar eyes. Her permanent abode 
t^slt' ^^ a wooded island. But she was accustomed to make 
^^ visits, from her insular residence, to the surroimding neigh- 
borhoods. In her processions she was carried in a cart 



drawn by cows. WDonlver she went, the greatest hilarity 
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preva'iled. Sacrifices were offered in abundance. During 
her. peregrinations, quarrels ceased, even wars were sus- 
pended, and the sword returned to its scabbard. When 
fatigued with the converse of mortals, she was carried back 
to her island-home, which some maintain to have been 
Zealand \ others assert that it was Rugen \ and others QtiU, 
that it was Heligoland, (the Holy Island,) at the mouth of 
the Elbe. But, in fact^ all attempts to determine the resi- 
dence of the Scandinavian Gybele have been vain.- 

Such is the substance Y)f the detaRs which the Roman 
historian gives us of the manners, religion, and institutions 
of the inhabitants of Scandinavia. Procopius, in the sixth 
century, describes the gross superstitions of the tribes 
which peopled Thule, or Scandinavia, ana the worship 
which they rendered to gods or demons, which presided, 
according to their theology, over the air, the earth, the 
ocean, ^e rivers, and the fountains. The sacrifices which 
they offered were bloody. They offered as victims the 
prisoners whom they took in war^ an offering peculiarly 
acceptable to their deities. Gassiodorus also wrote, to 
please his imperial master, Theodoric, an account of these 
nations. The original of his work is lost. Jomandes 
wrote an abridgment of it, fit^m which it appears that the 
appellation of Ostrogoths and Visigoths (or Eastern and 
Western Goths)-was derived from the two provinces of ' 
East and West Gothland, in the southern part of Sweden. 

The most important epoch in- the history of the Scandi- 
navian nations, according to their early chronicles, was 
the arrival pf Odin, with a numerous retinue of friends 
and companions. This event occurred in the century 
immediately preceding the commencement of the Chris- 4^' 
tian era. At least this is the conclusion to which the most /^ 
learned of the northern archaeologists have come. This '/^ 
Odin, who figures so much in the^ early history of Scandi- 
navia, was one of the Scythian pHnces who were expelled 
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from their country when it waa conquered by Pompey, ia 
the Mithritiatic war. His original name waa Sigge; blit- 
he assumed the name of Odin, a Scythian deity, whose i- 
priest he waa, as were also two of his brothers. The city 
which he inhabited in his native land was called ^sgard, 
and the people were called Asen, or Aeair. Leaving his 
brothers in Asgard, Odin set out to seek his fortunes in 
other lands. Wherever he went, he conquered every 
thing before him, until at length he reached the shores of 
Sweden, having passed through Denmark od his way, and 
founded Odenaee and other places of importance in the 
islands of the Danish archipelago. He fised his abode at 

• Sigfuna, on fee shores of lake Logur (the Malar Sea,) in 
the modem province of Stockholm. Upsala was founded 

■ by hifh, and places in that neighborhood were assigned to 
his pontiffs. The sun'ounding territory was called the 
Lesser Svithlod, or Sweden, in distinction from the Jjarger 
Svithiod, or Scythia, from whence he and his companions 
Ind emitted ; and alsoUannh^m, the home ofMan, to 
distinguish it irom Afgard, or God-heim, the abode of the 
Asen, or celestial deities. 

Not satisfied with the conquest of Dentnark and Sweden, 
Odin extended his rule over Norway also ; and at his death 
he left three of hia numerous sons oa ihe thrones of these 
three countries, viz.: Heimdall, in Sweden; Skiold, in 
Zealand, from whom the race of the Skioldung-kings de- 
scended, mnd ruled over DenmaA j and Yngve in Nor- 
way, whence sprang the Yngling-monarchs, who ruled 
long in that country. Balder, another son of the same 
venerable sire, ruled over the Angli in the southern part 
of the Cimbrian Chersonese, or what if )ww called Sl^> 
wic. DescHidants from the same imJB^f^'Mock were to 
be fintn^, for many ages, in other countries. Hona and 
Haigia^fbe two Sason cm^ who conquered' England in 
the fifth centuiy, recktmed Odin (or Woden, in theii dia- 



lect) as* titeir ancestor, and were descended, according to 
'their account of the matter, from Baldet, the viceroy of 
^e Angli. 

Marvellous, Indeed, are the accounts which the ancient 
Scandinaviaa chronicle give us of this Odin, the warrior- 
king, the divine prophet, and sacred priest His sword 
never returned unvictorious to its scabbard. His vast nund 
pKietrated &r into the vista of futurity. His knowledge 
on all subjects was most extensive, if not infinite. His 
music was such as to make the rocks expand with delight, 
and the spirits to stand motionless in the infeiWl regioos. 
The Sagas* even tell us that he could st^v.^ eneuHea 
with Ulndness; render the edges of ^ei^finps ^ull > 
make his own warriors invisible ; change H^f^ into any 
beast, bird or fish, at pleasure ; and fly in an instant to 
any part of the world. And they even go so far as to 
say that he could by a single word estinguish fire, still the 
r^ng sea, direct the course of the winds, and raise the 
dead! 

After having accomplished a vast number of glorious 
achievements, Odin terminated hb life with his om haad, 
string to bb attendants that he was going back to Scytbia, 
to take his seat among the gods at Asgard, where he would 
prepare an eternal banquet, and abodes of felicity, for those 
who fight like heroes, and bravely c!i« with their sworda 
in their han^. His remuns were buried at Sigtuna, with 
great pomp and m^p^ficence. 

* Ynglinga Sags, c. 6,7. The Sa{^ are aoBectioD^of tcfrcDdi, 
Thcae cdUccUddb us quits exteDslTe, and extremely curions. 
tlieaeiwilh the Elde^Bdda, a collection of Ibe taaga andlcfendi 
of antiquitj, c^aM^^JBEiDund SigfuEion, in tbo eJeventh cen- 
luij,' and Ihs Y^j^er Edda, writtea aa a commentaij on the 
former, bj Snorra Storleaon, conMll »i immense maniflegsn. 
dary lore, which has been thonn^I; sxamiind and wiOmi bj tha 
Dattiab aiobwologisd. 
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Such is the account which ^e Scandinayian Sagas give 
ci this wonderful personage. It is not astonishing that 
the Author of such achievements was soon worshipped as 
a god by the ignorant and the credulous. Gibbon and 
Finkoion have not hesitated to*espress their disbelief of 
the existence of any such hero, or that any such man 
ever came 6pn^ the idiores of the Ca^ian sea to those of the 
Baltic. But iaS most pro^und of the Danish and Swedbh 
archaeologists of our times seem to think that such a person 
'li'lii I'^b'jJjJlL and that the amount of the truth, when stript 
of the iJMHHnSditions of the Sagas, is that Odin was a 
foreign^BSiD& the^east, of much talent, who obtained ex- 
tensive authfRty in Sweden and the adjoining countries, 
and gave some peculiar lawiS and institutions to the peopie. 
Referring the read^ who desires to have a perfect 
knowledge of the theogony of the Scandinavians to the 
Elder and the Younger Edda, we have only to add, that 
the abprigina} religion of the inhabitants x>f that country 
> ^kW^s very simple. They worshipped one supreme God, 
/V^ i&pm whom emanated many inferior deities which pre- 
sided over the elements and operations of. nature; and 
whose fevor was to be propitiated by sacrifices, and to be- 
come the reward of the just and the brave in a future state. 
The institutions of Odin and his followers greatly corrupt- 
ed this simple Sabeism, and modified it in many respects. 
One principle, however, ran through all : namely, that 
the joys of a future existence were eminently, and 
indeed, exclusively, reserved for the brave. All sorts of 
bibs was to be theirs. And in the 540 halls in the palace 
of Valhalla they were to revel for ever, and drink mead, 
proffered to them by the Valkyries or nymphs of Para- 
dise, out of the skulls of their vanquished enemies ! No 
marvel that the believers in such a religion loved war, and 
despised death ott^e field of battle. 

Passing from these general notices of the early history 
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and institutions of the entire Scandinavian race, we shall 
devote the remainder of the chapter to the con^deration of 
the history of Denmark in particular. 

1. The Danish historians divide the history of their coun- 
try into several eras. The First comprises that portion of 
it which passed from the. beginning of the reign of Odin, 
in about the year 70 before the conimencement of the 
Christian era, imtil the death of Horda Ifiout 11.,^ which 
occurred in the year 1,044 of Uiat era. They present us with 
a list of some 36 kings who reigned within thatJ^g period.* 
Not a little obscurity, however, hangs ovogfip^mes as 
well afi the reigns of some of these monairSSi^ indeed 

* The following is the series of kings who reigiM in Denmark 
during the era refeired to in the text. It is the result of the unwea- 
ried excavation which the Danish archssologists have made in the 
antiquities of their country. 

This series of Danish kings is called that of the SkioldungSf from 
Skiold, a son of Odin, the Mohambied and the Mars of the Hyper- 
boreans. 
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Mre may give them this appellation. The first of this line, 
after Odin, was his son Skiold, to whom tradition has attri-^ 
buted all possible good qualities. Of many of the others 
nothing worthy of mention is recorded. It was a long 
time before all the territory of what is now called Den- 
.Hiark was reduced under the sway of one king. Different 
parts of the country were governed by different princes. 
TKe successors of Odin reigned only in Zealand and the 
adjoining islands, during the first ten centuries. At length 
they subdued (during the reign of Gorm the Old) the petty 
kings of Jvtland'and Sleswic. Many kings were elected 
by their subjects in popular assemblies, where all had a 
right to vote. JBut choice was always made from the 
sacred stock of Odin. 

The- most distinguished of these early Danish kings 
were Dan Mykillati, Rolf Erake, Ivar Vidfadne, Harald 
; . Hildetand, Sigurd Bing, Ragnar Lodbrok, Horda Enut I., 
^ff"* Gorm the Old, Herald Blaatand, Svend Tveskaeg, Knut 
the Great, and Horda-Knut 11. The brevity which the 
nature of this work demands forbids bur entering into the 
details of the actions of these sovereigns. The first 
named united all Denmark, save Jutland, under his 
sway. Rolf-Krake was distinguished for his gigantic size, 
and his many virtues, l^arald Hildetand seemed to have 
raised the kingdom to a wonderful pitch of renowii. He was 
overthrown in a great naval battle on the coast of Scania, 
by his nephew and successor, Sigurd Ring. . The accounts 
w&icn we have of this celebrated battle, represent it as 
having been truly wonderful. It would seem as if all the 
petty kings, princes, and nobles of Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and many other countries, must have been there. 
Sigurd had 2,500 ships, as they were termed. Harald had 
30,000 princes and nobles. Dreadful was the slaughter 
on both sides, in this great and terrible fight, in which, 
according to the northern muse, ^* The sun was darkened 
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with the immense multitude of darts and stones, and the 
smoke of human gore^" Old Harald was killed by Odin 
himself, who, like the Mars of Grecian poesy, interfered 
cm this occasion, and beat . out the wcurrior-king's brains 
with his resistless war-club. Sigurd, when dying, left 
his kingdom to his son Ragnar Lodbrok, who, like many 
of his predecessors, greatly infested witH his. fleets the v. 
coasts of England aQd France. In the former country *" 
he at length lost his life, in a battle with Ella, the Saxoa 
king of Northumberland. His sons terribly avenged his 
death, and Ivar, one of them, took actual possession of 
the throne of that part of England. Gorm the Old, 
son of Horda Enut I., fully established the rule of the 
Danish kings over Jutland. Duriqg his reign, Christian- 
ity, which had for some time been making progress in 
Sleswic and Jutland, through the labors of the celebrated 
Ancharius, the great Apostle of the North, penetrated into 
Denmark. Harald Blaatand, after a long and prosperous 
reign, was dethroned "by his son Svend, (the Swyen or 
Sweno of British history) who renewed the Danish 
descents upon England, in the year 981, after they had 
ceased during nearly a century. ' After having made 
many irruptions into that island^ and having been as often 
bought off by the weak Ethelred, he captured the city of 
London in 1013, and established the Danish dominion in 
Britain. Svend v^ but a poor Christian ; or rather he 
turned apostate and tried to re-establish paganism. But 
his son Enut* .the Great was a better man, and did mufh 

* The name of this king if spelled yariously by the Danish and 
English authors — Knutr, Knud, Cnut and Chnut. When he was 
canonized, in the 12th century, his name was latinized into Canu- 
tus, whence his name became Canute in English. Hardicanute 
derives his name from Hordia, the district or coi;inty where he was 
brought up— not from his hardy^ constitu'tion, as some may sup- 
pose. 
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to fet-eftablkh CSinstianity lA Denmark. Af^er a pros- 
perocu reign, which was not, however, free -torn some 
aevere cruelties — for the expiation of which Canute 
made a pilgrimage to Rome — he died at Shaftesbury, in 
England, (in the montfi of November, 1035) at the age 
ol fiirty-cme, leaving the kingdoms of Denmark and Eng- 
land to his son Htirda KAut II. 

S. We come now to the Second Period in the history o( 
Denmark, which extends ftom the death of Horda Enut 
n., in 1042, to the union of, the three kmgdoms by the 
treatjr of Galmar, in. 1387— a period of 345 years. Dur- 
ing this period many changes took place in the affairs of 
fliat country, which ib^ brief limits assigned to ibis sketch 
will not allow lis to notice, save in a manner the most 
general and the most concbe possible. Instead, therefore, 
of noticing in detail the reigns of the twenty-two kings* 
who occupied the throne during that era, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with giving an. account of those who were 
the most distinguished. ' 

Horda Canute succeeded his father, Canute the Great, in 

* The following i« a list, aoeordinsr to the Danish historians, 
of the kings who reigned in Denmark during that period :— - 
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Nickolas Svendson, " 
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Christopher 1., 
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Erik v., (Lamm,) 


1147 


Erik VIL, (Glipping) 
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1286 


KnutV., 


1156 


Erik vni., 


it 


1319 


Syend (Grathe) Emuna- 




Qhristopher 11., 


t* 


1334 


son, ** 


1157 


Valdemar IV., (Atter- 






Vuldemar I., (surnamed 




<Ja€») 


« 


1375 


the Great,) " 


1182 


Olaf, 


t( 


1387 
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the kingdom of Denmark, and upon the death of his lali^ 
brother Harald Harefoot, he became undisputed master 
also of the Anglo-Saxon sceptre. But intemperance soon 
put an end to his reign. His successor was his cousin 
Svend, a son of Estritha, a sister of Canute the Great, and 
Ulfr Jarl, whom that monarchvbad murdered. With, him 
commen'ced the second or middle* dynasty, which reigned 
in Denmark for nearly 300 years. 

The reign of Svend Estrithson was iar from being a 
tranquil one. First he had a disastrous war with Harald 
Hardrada, king of Norway, by whom he was defeated in 
a ^reat naval battle in the river Lissa, and escaped a 
capture with va^ difficulty, and only through the kind- 
ness of Harald's lieutenant, HakonJ«ui. Next ^e equip- 
ped a fleet to recover the thi^one of the Norman kingdom 
in England. But this enterprise failed through the treach- 
ery of the general who commanded, Asbion Jarl. Then 
succeeded a war with the Archbishop of. Bremen and 
the prelates of his own kingdom, because of his hav- 
ing n^arried the princess Gyda,.die daughter of his former 
wife Gunhilda. In the issue, he was compelled to put her 
away. To avenge himself on his adversary of Bremen, 
he solicited the pope to appoint an archbidic^ within his 
own dominions. This &vor w^s granted, and the city o{ 
Lund in Scania, then beioi^ing to Denmark, was made 
the archiepiscopal see. This arnmgement, however, did 
not go into effect until the reign of his son Erik the Good* 
And finally he had a serious difficulty with his friend, 
Bishop William of Roedkilde, but which terminated luip- 
pily. He died of a fever whilst in Jutland, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Boeddlde, by the special care 
of Bishop William. 

After the death of Svend, a period of more than a cen- 
tury of intestine difficulties, wars and bloodshed, passed, 

until the reign of Valdemar the Great. Svend had left 
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- ^'^ 'Mii% wlto4 inlGceeded bim in order on the throne. 

'^'weMl^P»^;Enut, Olaf; Erik, and Nikolas or 

HttUi^iheigBLed but a short period— was a good 

prinofl^^ ra^il||£.)|tfn 'oUierwise, and was, called Hein, 

i^l^'ltnut (£gBged in an expedition agailnst 

.w&h jttinied to no account, though 1,000 ships, 

liad been collected for the purpose* He was af- 

rds killed, in the .church at St. .Albans at Odensee in 

*ffie uland of Funen, whither he had fled, by the people, 
who were exasperated by his exactions. Olaf succeeded. 
During his reign a famine prevailed throughout the king- 
dom $ for this reason he is sumamed Hunger. Erik, 
called EMgod (the Good), succeeded him. He set out on 
a j^lgrimage to Jemsalen^, and died at Cyprus. * And last 
of all Nikdas came to the throne, and reigned long and fee- 
Uy. His nephew, Kbut Lavard, son of Erik ^e Good, 
rebelled against him, and was asdaiisinated- by his cousin 
Hagnui^ a son of Nikolas. The indignant people bes- 
towed the kingdom cm Erik Emun, a brother of Knut 
Lavard. A civil war ensues, and Nikolas and his son 
Magnus are defeated and slain. Erik, having obtained 
possession of the throne, puts , his brother Harald to death 
and all his children, save Olaf^ who fled to Sweden. Erik 
made a successM excursicm against the pagsui Wends 
in the isle of Rugen, and compelled them to embrace 
Christianity. Upon his return he was assassinated by the 
son of a man whom he had ordered to be put to death. 
Erik, son of Erigod, succeeded, and had a war with 
Ola^ who had returned from Sweden, and claimed ^he 
crown. He was defeated and slain in battle. Erik a^ 
terwards abdicated the throne, and became a recluse. A 
bloody civil war then ensued between Svend Grathe, a 
natural son of Erik Emun, and Knut, son of Magnus, 
which issued in the death of both, one in battle, and the 
other by assassmation, when Valdemar, called the Great, 
son of Knut Lavard, ascended the throne. 
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The preceding paragraph is a sumiqary of the tu^leilt 
and disastrous reigns of some eighf or ten sovereigiuL 
under whose sway, or violent attempts (o reign, the poor . 
afflicted country bled at every pork' But,<hi9 kappy reign 
of Valdemar compensated in some degrees W'ilm^tlong* 
continued evils. It is refreshing, after wading t^^tioi^'the 
uninteresting, or rather the distressing details S^hieb ; a 
fuller history must give of events such as we have-'jW"' 
touched upon in the few preceding paragraphs, to arrive 
at theliistory of such a prince as Valdemar J. Unfortu- 
nately, his reign, was not long, for it commenced in his 
26th^ and ended in his 48th year. Yet, during that time, 
he did much for his country, which he found impoverished 
and distracted by long^ccmtinued civil Wars, pillaged with 
impunity by the piratical Wends, and the common people 
trodden under foot by the feudal and ecclesiastical nobility. 
All these evils were in a greater or less measure remedied 
during his reign of twenty^-two years. He drove the 
Wends from all the strongholds whiieh they had seized in 
the kingdom, and pursuing them to their haunts along the 
southern and eastern shores of the Baltic, he conquered 
them in thirteen expeditions mid twenty-eight battles. 
The city of Jomsberg, situated on an island in the mouth 
of the river Oder, and which was the commercial empo- 
rium of th6 Wends, he captured and utterly destroyed in 
the year 1170. In a word, he subdued completely this 
entire jobber-race, and freed the kingdom itom all further 
solicitude from that source. He repressed also^e inso- 
lence of the clergy, and especially Edcill, the Archbishop 
,Qf Lund, who, was compelled to. vacate. his see, in 
which he was succeeded vby the good Absalom, the bidbop 
ofRoeskilde. 

. This Absalom was a remarkable man. He was the 
sincere friend of the king, and ever at his side in the times 
of danger. He was a warrior as well as priest If the 
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Wende inafle a sudden irruption into anj^plirt, during 

'\^' the ^maace of (he king, Abnlom laid aside his robes ; in 

.' place '^ the mitre he put oa the helmet, exchanged the 

eroner Ihr the sword, and, sallying forth, he led the iroojpB 

to battle and to victory. He founded, or rather fortified 

imd enlarged the dty of Copenhagen, which was then 

only a ^nllage W fishermen. Absalom erected a fortress 

' on flie spot wher& now stands the vast palace of Chrifit- 

tittidborg. It was called at first Axelhuus, or Absalom's 

In a short time traders flocked to this place, so 

ible for conunerce ; and in the course of a few yean 

a c<midderable city was formed, and (he foundation laid of 

<me of the finest capitals in tiie north of Europe. Absalom 

^'* left it as an appanage to the Bishojps of Roeskilde, fi-om 

whom it was afterwards fwrchased by Christian I., and 

made the capital (xf the kingdom. 

For the protection of the kingdom against the Germans, 
Valdemar enlarged and strengthened the fortress or breast- 
work across Sleswic; and for the maintenance of the 
Church, he i^itroduced tithes. He died in the year 1182, 
regretted by all his subjects. 

' The characters,. as well as the fortunes of the 'successors 
of Valdemar I., were exceedingly various. Knut VI., his 
acm, guided by the wise and vigilant Absalom, archbishop 
of Lund, not only avoided the snare which the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa had spread for him, but also defeated 
and annihilated the forces of the Duke of Pomerania, 
whom the Emperor had stirred up against him. The 
whole of Pomerania was conquered, and, indeed, the 
entire countiy along the southern shores of the Baltic, 
from the Vistula to the Elbe. For this reason that monarch 
assumed the title of King of the Slaves, or Vandals, which 
has been ever nnce retained by his successors on the throne 
of Denmark. Knut was afterwards compelled to take up 
arms again, against Adolphus III., Duke of Holstein, and 
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Bishop VJSijeinar, who had stirred up a civS war. But 
the issue of it was &vorable to the king, who sboa after- 
wards died. During the peace which the kingdom enjoyed 
for a great portion of the reign of this prince, the arts and 
commerce began to make an advance. The condition of 
the people became visibly improved, and their manners 
and dress began to Wear tiie appearance of increanng re- 
finement. They wore no longer the garb of mariners, but 
adopted the dress and arms of other civilized nations, usyig 
for this purpose " rich stuffs," as Arnold of Liibeck ii4M|l8 
us, ^' of various colors, and even purple and fine liiMU^ 

The brother and successor of Knut VI* was Valdemar 
II. This king 'extended the Danish dominions even to 
Revel, on the Gulf of Finland, having overrun Esthonia 
with a large army, transported on a fleet of one thousand 
vessels of all descriptions. Victory every where attended 
his arms. But in the latter part of his reign, he lost, by 
various reverses, in his quarrel with Adolphus IV., and 
other petty princes of Germany, and the free^ city of 
Liibeck, a large part of the possessions of tEe crown on the 
southern coast of the Baltic ; and Denmark, fi-om being 
the first power in the north of Europe, began to fidl fix)m 
that proud pre-eminence. Thiff monarch did much to 
improve the laws of his country, and the administration of 
justice. He caused a survey of his kingdom to be made, 
not unlike that which the Doomsday-Book of William 
the Conqueror contains, and reduced to great order tiie 
civil. and municipal regulations of the realm. He died at 
the age of 71. 

His oldest son, Valdemar III;, reigned but a little While. 
He was accidentally killed in a hunting party in 1231. 
Upoii his death, the countiy was again desdated by civil 
war between his three brothers, Etik, Abel, and Ghtisto- 
pher, who at length composed their differences, and all 
succeeded, in the order in which they were named, to the 
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throne. Tlie firat two met with violent deaths, and ihe 
last, — Chri8topher,-Hm8tained during all his reign aHepce^, 
ooiitest with the archbishop of Lund, the femous Jacob 
Eikndsen, and the oth^r cleigy of the realm, whose inso- 
lent claims had now become equalled only by those of the 
feudal nobility. After his death, civil war again burst 
ferth, and there jieas nothing but confusion, violence, abd 
mal-administration during the reigns* of his successors, 
Erik Vn., Erik Vm., Christopher U., and Valdemar IV., 
(Atteidag,) until the kingdom sunk' to the lowest state 
which we can 'imagine to be consistent with existence. 
The nobles and the clergy encroached so much upon the 
aown, and upon the rights of the nation, that in reality the 
sovereign had no power left, but was completely at their 
mercy. jAM ^ <^ch a pitch of degradation was the king- 
dom red(xiiK''9iat it presented that perfect specimen of 
the worst dflf^all kinds of monarchy, in wluch there is a 
flceptreless Idng^ a de£q[)otic nobilify, an avaricious and 
insolent priesthood, and an oppressed and ignorant people. 
Valdemar IV. was the best of these worthless sovereigns, 
and his memory is still cherished with some respect ; and 
the peasants in the 'dcinity of Vordingborg, his fevorite 
place of residence, implicitly believe that he is often heard 
at night, if not seen, flying with his horses and his dogs, 
through the air on his hunting expeditions, as he was woi^t 
to do in the olden times. Upon his death, Olaf, son d^ 
Hakon VL, king of Norway^ and Margaret, the second 
daughter of Valdemar JV. above mentioned, was chosen 
king, and his mother regent during his minority. Upon 
the death of her. husband Hakon VI., in 1380, Margaret 
became regent of the kingdom of Norway also, for her am, 
who was the regular heir to the throne of that comltry^ 
Not content with two crowns for her son, orratheriiblrher-- 
sel^ Margaret claimed for her scto, in the right of her hus- 
band, Hakon VI., the crown of Sweden, of which he, as the 
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1^ q|iMagnus Smek, was the legitimate heir. But Olaf died 
«t thelige of 17} in the year 1387. This, however, did not 
prevent Margaret from claiming the three crowns. By Den* 
mark and Norway she was chosen queen, upon the death 
of her son Olaf ; and the Swedes, a few years afterwards, 
upon the expulsion of their king, Albert of Pomerania, 
tendered her their crown also. Thus the three crowns 
were united. The details of this union were settled by 
commissioners from the three kingdoms, at Galmar, in 
1397. 

3. The Third Period in the history of Denmark extends 
from the Union of Calmar until the Reformation.*. 

During thiis period eight sovereigns ruled over the three 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Of all these 
sovereigns, no one was more remarkable foi a|k|)dng traits 
of character than the first Margaret, *4he Semmmis of the 
North," as she has been called. As has already been stated, 
she became Regent of Norway in 1380, upon the death of 
Hakon VI. Upon the death of her son Olaf, who died at 
the age of seventeen years, she became sole ruler of both 
Denmark and Norway, when those countries became 
i^iited. From that epoch they continued to be united, 
until the latter was added to Swedei^ in 1814. But Mar- 
garet claimed the throne of Sweden also, in the right of 
bil/r husband, as has been stated, and succeeded in driving 
Albert froi;n it, and shut him and his son up in pdson. 
Her conduct towards her unfortunate relative was cruel in 

* The sovereigns who reigned during that period were th« fol- 
lowing : 

->"■ A. D. 

Miqi^t, died, 1412 

Erlk'tf ^oimerania, deposed, 1439 
Chri^pher in., died, 1448 

Christian I. (of Olden- 
h»g), " 1481 





A. D. 


John (or Hans), 


died, 1513 


Christian II., 


". ^ 1523 


Frederick I., 


*« 1533 


Christian ill*, 


<< 1559 



^ ^ 
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the extreme. Whea conducted into her prefle^ce^ die 
took ample vengeance upon him for his taunts and saicsuh 
tic railleries, directed against her sex^* as well as for his 
boastiul threats. . After havii^ heen imprisoned at Lind< 
balnrin the southern part of Sweden three yeaiis, Albert 
was committed to the chai^ of the Hanseatic League. 
And after an imfwisonment of three years more^ he was 
releasedy'and aUowed to pass the remainder of bis d^ys in 
jpeace, in the duehy of Mecklenbuig. As for his feistiinine 
rival and enemy, she died in 1412, having reigned in 
Denmark, under different titles, 37 years. . In tl&iti king- 
dom, which she exalted by her talents to a pitch of com- 
parative grealnea^ and retrieved ftom the low estale in 
which it had been left by her father and predecessor, her 
memory irfei^ted even until this day. But she was 
fiuf from bring equaHy esteemed in Sweden, where, in- 
deed, her reign becaine in the end not less detested thm 
was &at of the unfbrtonate Albert. Before hier death, her 
grand-nephew, Erik of Pomerania, son of Mary, daughter 
of her sister Ingeborg and Henry I., duke of Mecklenburg, 
was elected and declared her successor. 
' Erik was an unstable and despicable character. His 
first achievement in arms was to support the war which 
his predecessor, Margaret, had commenced against the 
young counts of Holstein. Next he made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Upon his rMum he commenced a war against 
^ Hanseatic republic, which lasted many years. He 
led Elsineur, and levied a toll on the ships of foreign 
IS which passed the Sound. His noble queen, the 
IThilippa, who had unsuccessfully defended Copen- 

* By way of mockery, Albert had the audacity to send a whet- 
stone, several feet in length, to Margaret, recommending her to 
sharpen her sword upon it, before she ventured to encounter him in 
batde. Coxe, in his Travels, says that this whet-stone is at Upsala ; 
but we presume it is at Lund, if anywhere. 
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h^en against an attack of the Duke of Holstein and the 
armies of the Hanseatic League, was shamefully mal- 
treated by. him in a fit of anger, and died not long after in 
the Monastery of Wadstena, universally lamented by the 
pec^e of the three kingdoms- 

In Sweden, Uie tyrannical rule of Erik led to successive 
and successful revolts under the direction 6f the famous 
Engelbrekt, £ngelbrektson ,and Charles Knutson. Vari- 
ous attempts were made to bring about a reconciliation. 
Erik promised tb do better, but repeatedly broke his pro* 
mise. At length the people of Dei^mark also rose up 
i^nst him,_and uniting, with the Swedes, ofiered the 
crown of the United kingdom to Christopher of Bavaria, 
who was a descendant of Valdemar Atterdag. He ac- 
cepted the (^er, and was crowned king in 1440, whilst 
Erik retired to the island of Gothland, carrying with him 
th^ most precious effects of the JDanish crown, and the 
archives of the nation. There he lived as a sort of private 
king during nine years. Whence, having been dislodged, 
he retired to Germany, in 144>9, where he lived ten years 
more. Christopher reigned only eight years, whicl^ was 
quite long enough to make his rule unpopular everywhere. 
In Sweden it was absolutely odious. He was a foreigner, 
and endeavored to surround J\imself with every thing 
foreign. He made an unsuccessful attempt to put down 
the. Hsmseatrc Cities, which he hated because they were 
rich, powerful a^d free. By an attempt Worthy ordy of a 
robber and a pirate he endeavored to capture the ci!^of 
Liibeck, but failed. 1^ 

Upon the death of Christopher III. the posteiJty>i 
demar Atterdag, both in the male and female line^lbe^qae 
extinct. After some delay and much discussion, the Sen- 
aie offered the crpwh of Denmark to Christian, Count of 
Oldenburg, who was descended on the female line, from 
Erik Glipping, one of their former kings. This prince 
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reigned 33 yean. He was far ^m being as bad a man 
as some of ^Idb felldw-kings. Nevertheless his reign -was 
neiflier wisely cUrecied, nor hippy in its results. He bad 
flfki almost perpetual contention with the Swedes, who ele- 
vated to the throne, some two or three times, their coun'^ 
trymanjDhailesKnutsont But at length Christian triumph- 
ed over his riv^^, and estabUshed hiii sway there^ but not on 
the only true basis of authority,— th6 hearts of the 
people. Denmark, cnt rather Norway, had, from ancient 
times, ruled over the islands which lie to the north and 
west of Scotland. Magnus Hakonson, a king of Norway, 
ceded tiie Western Isles to Alexander HI., for a certain 
pecuniaiy quit-rent, which i^ a long time the Scottish 
sovereigns had neglected to pay. Upon the arrangement 
of a marriage between Margaret, daughter orChristian, and 
Jaines EI. of that kingdom, the quit-rent due to Norway 
fer the Hebrides,' was remitted, and a promise of a dowiy 
of 60,000 Rhenish florins, with the ypung princess, was 
made. As security for this sum, Christian pledged to 
James the SheUand and Oricney islands; but the money 
was never paid, And thus the remaining conquests of the 
Northmen in the Scottish seas were lost, and became an- 
nexed to the C^edonian or Scottish kingdom. 

As Christian was a remarkably devout, though it must 
be confessed not always, a very dutiful, son. of the church, 
he must needs make a pilgrimage to Rome. The most im- 
portant result of this long journey was the establishment 
of the University of Copenhagen, to which his Holiness 
graciously gave his consent, and which was incorporated 
in 1478, by a toyal chartet. Its statutes, conceived alto- 
gether in the spirit of the age, were framed by the arch- 
bishop of Lund. Those of Bologna in Italy served as a 
modeL 

Christian I. died in 1481, and was succeeded by his son 
John, Of dans, as the Danes call him, who reigned until 
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1513. The most remarkable occurrence in this reign 
was an attempt on Ui^ part of the Danes to subdue the 
brave Dithmarschen, a people descended from Slavic 
origin, who inhabited the western coast of Holstein, from 
the mouth of the Elbe to that of the Eyder. This low 
and marshy country they had diked and made cultivatable. 
Here they had maintained their national independence 
and their popular government, for ages, against all the 
attempts of the Danes and the Hdsteiners. John march- 
ed against them with a force of 30,000 men, includ- 
ing the dower of the Jutland and Sleswic-Holstein nobili- 
ty. But he was awfully deifeated, and forced to make 
an inglorious treaty with these poor people, and leave 
them undisturbed the rest of his reign. Nor was he more 
successful in -his attempt to retain his h6ld over the Swedes, 
who rose against him, under the conduct of Sten , 
Sture, and, after his death, that of his kinsman, Svante 
Sture, and again that of his son, Sten Sture, the second of 
that name. In that struggle the Danes were often defeat- 
ed. At one time their queen was taken prisoner, and re- 
tained in Sweden two years. But John was more suc- 
cessful in repressing an insurrectioii in Norway, many of 
whose most distinguished nobility he circumvented and 
destroyed. He abb, after repeated wars with them, com- 
pelled the Hanseatic Cities to abandon Sweden, and make 
fitvorable treaties with Denmark. 

Upon the death of John in 1513, his son, Christian 11., 
succeeded to ihe throne. He was one of the greiatest 
monsters of cruelty that human nature has ever produced. 
During the lifetime of his father he had shown what hecould 
do, whilst subduing Norway. Nor did his after-life belie 
the promise of his youth. He immediately set about attempt- 
ing to recover Sweden. Failing in an attack upon Stock- 
holm, which was valiantly defended by Sten Sture II., he 
proposed a negotiation. And having succeeded in getting 
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Kvnal of the nobllily (one of wbora waa Giistavus Vasa, ■ 
who was destined to be the deliverer of hie country,) aa 
board his fleet, which lay off that ciiy, he sailed away for 
Copenhagen, carrying these men, whom he had treacher- 
ously seized, into captivity. His next step was to invade 
Sweden in 'he winter of 1520. This he did with a great 
army, and succeeded in conquering every thing before him. 
The Swedes, having lost their chief, Sten Sture 11., in bat- 
tle, were compelled at length to submit. The attempt 
of Christina Gyllenatjerna, the widow of this illustrious man, 
having failed to save Stockholm, Christian entered that 
city. A truce look place and peace Was made. Three 
days of tournament and feasting occurred. In the 
midst of these scenes of unsuspecting festivity, Chru 
tian seized, at the pi-etended instigation of Gusliivug Trolle. 
. the infamous archbishop of Upsala, who i.v;h one of hit 
creatures, a large number of the chief men of the nobility, 
clergy and citizens, who had been opposed to him. They 
were tried before the archbishop, who was at once judge, 
accuser and party. Ninety-four distinguished ecclesias- 
tics, senators, knights, and burgomasters, were condemned 
•i guil^ of heresy and schism, and delivered over to the 
•ecular arm. On the 8tfa of November, the gates of the 
dty were closed, many piecee of artilleiy Were phnted in 
the public Places, and at the comeis of the streets. A 
death-like ralence prevailed, whilst the castle-bell tolled, 
and these brave meb marched to their doom. They were 
beheaded in the maikel-place. Never did men die with 
more coun^. To the last tbey called upon their fellow- 
citizens to rise and svenge their death in that of the tyrant. 
By this inhuman E>tratagem Christian succeeded-, for 
the present, in breaking down the spirit of Sweden. But 
within three yean from that time, that country was wholly 
delivered frt^jn the Danish dominion, and its independence 
"iiiired, through (he efforts of Gustavus Vasa, who, having 
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escaped fix)m Denmark, returnea to l^ native land, and 
at length succeeded in arousing first the Dalecarlians, and 
then the entire nation, to a rebellion, which he conducted 
to a most fortunate issue. He became himself king of 
Sweden in 1523; and thus ended the famous Union of 
Galmar, after it had a npminal existence of 126 yeai;p, 
(from 1397 tilj 1&23,) during which it prored a source 
of evil to all the three kingdoms, and of much oppressicm 
to Sweden, in particulair. Not long after this event, 
Christian was expelled by hb proper subjects from Den- 
mark, the ^nobles having drawn up an act of deposition, 
in which they declared that in consequence of his vari- 
ous acts of tyranny, -the three kingdoms had been reduced 
to great misery, ^' as is well known to God and St. Law- 



rence." 



Christian fled, with his most valuiable effects, to the 
Netherlands, where he endeavored to engage the Emperor, 
Charles Y., whose sister Isabella he had married, in his 
cause, but he did not succeed. Ten years afterwards, 
through the aid of the Hanseatic cities, he equipped a fleet 
and sailed for Norway, with the hope of re-conquering 
his dominion in that country. But he was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and carried to the castle of Sonderborg, in the 
little island of Alsen, where he was immured for twelve 
years, in a rooiP) the door of which was walled up, and 
which had one window looking out upon the sea, and a 
small one on the otlier side, through which communica- 
tion with the prisoner -might be maintained. His only 
companion in this dismal abode wass a favorite dwarf In 
154<9, he was removed lo the castle of Callundborg, in 
Jutland, where he Uved in greater comfort five years 
longer. He died in 1559, at the age of seventy-eight, 
hating outlived both of his immediate successors. In 
his exile, as well as during liis imprisonment. Christian 
occupied himself much with the subject of religion. 

13* 
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He had done contiderable for the promotion of the Rer 
fcnbitioii by appointing Maitin Reinhurd, one of Luther's 
fiiciplei, to be Professor ^df Divinity, in the University 
of Copenhagen, in 1520, and by admitting, in the year 
following, Garldstadti another fHend of the Great Re- 
(brmer^lnto Denimd% as a missionary to propagate the 
Bdbrmed doctrines. Bans Mikkelsen, and Christian Pe- 
denen/who translated the Scriptures iato the Danbh lan- 
guage, were his intimate friends,* and for a while his com- 
panions in his advernties.- 

The character of Christian II. w^ b singular compound 
of good ahd bad. He was a wise man in some respects. 
He was, wiih all his cruelty and tyranny, one of the 
best lawgivers that D^maric ever had* He owed .his 
very expulsion from that kingdom to two excellent 
decrees, one relating to the sale and treatment of tiie 
ierfi or peasants, and the Other to shipwrecks. So that it 
^Wi-at reason that he ha, been termed "a -Htua 
lok pws, and a Domitian in actions." Nor did the people 
gain much by his expulsion. 

The successor of Christian II. was Frederick, duke of 
Sleswic-Holstein. This prince reigned from 1523 until 
1533. But the events of this period were in no way 
remarkable. The time of the monarch was chiefly taken 
up in suppressing domestic enemies, and looking afler 
Christian II., who, as we have just said, "made an attempt 
on Norway, durmg the last months of his reign. We 
may add, that during these ten years the country was 
greatly agitated by the progress of the Reformation, which 
Frederick favored in a more decided and open manner 
than even kis predecessor had been disposed to do. The 
great ^poiq^ of the new doctrines, in this kingdom, was 
Hans Jan^en, origmally a peasant of Fionia, and after- 
wards a monk of the order of St. John oi Jerusalem. 
When convinced of the truth of the doctrines of the Re- 
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formation he became their powerful advocate, from the 
pulpit and torn the prison-window, in private meetings as 
well as in popular assemblages in the streets. 

Frederick I. was succeeded by his son. Christian III., 
who enjoyed a long, and, upon the whole, a prosperous 
reign, extending from 1&33 until ^i59. His accessiou to 
the throne was indeed contested by the Lobeckers and 
the Count of Oldenburg, his kinsman. But his arms finally 
triumphed over both. During his reign the Reforma- 
tion made great progress^ and may be said to have be- 
come perfectly triumphant. At a meeting of the estates 
of the kingdom, a recess or law was adopted, and signed by 
more than 400 nobles, besides the deputies from the 
people by which, 1 . The castles, manors, and other lands 
belonging to the prelates and mons^steries, were annexed to 
the crown. 2. The temporal and sjnritual power of the 
bishops was taken away, ^nd the administration of their 
dioceses was confided to learned men of the ^^jl^r^a^ ^ 
Faith, under the tiile of Superintendents. 3. Tii|||xe^; 
^ous houses were reformed ;- the regular clergy who 
did not choose to enter the secular ^ministry, we're allowed 
to remain in their cloisters, upon condition that 4hej 
should lead godly lives, read and hear the word of Gx)d, 
and that their surplus revenues should be devoted to hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions. * 4. Lay-patron- 
age was preserved, and the clergy were allowed to exact 
only their regular tithes, one-third of which should be ap- 
propriated to the support of the curate, one-third to th^ 
proprietor of the church, and the remaining one-third to 
the king for the use of the university and schools of learning. 
The religious economy of Denmark was iaifterwards more 
fuUy settled by the labors of the celebratetfSjohn Bugen- 
hagen, who fiamed a book of discipline and ordained 
bishops, &c. 

5. The Fourth Period of the history of Den- 
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mark extends from the Hefonuatioo to the preBent 

Oiuistiaii III. was succeeded by hia son Frederick II., 
who reigned from 1559 until 1588. The very com- 
menceuent of his reign was signalized by his invasion 
and conquest of the brave Dithmarschen. These people 
had become Protestants; but this *as of no avail. And 
BO well had the Danish monarch laid his plans, and so ably 
was the campaign conducted by the dislingiiiahed general, 
John Eantzau, that these dwellers in the marshes were 
defeated with dreadful alaught<?i', and speedily compelled 
to submit. After this succeeded a long and useless war 
with Sweden, which was finally arranged by the treaty 
ofStettinin 1570. The remainder of Frederick's life was 
devoted to peaceful pursuits, and the internal administra- 
tion of his kingdom. His zeal for tbe Protestant religion 
was active, but too much regulated by the intolerant max- 
ims of the age, for he would allow no dissent from the 
Lutheran fUth, whicli was the type of Protestantistn which 
prevailed in Denmark, as well as in the other two Scandi- 
ifavian nations, Norway and Sweden. 

The son and Buccessor of Frederick II. was Chrbtian 
IV., who was but twelve years old when his lather died. 
Including his minority,, this prince reigned sixty yeaiB 
(from 15S8 to 1648). And although bis reign cannot be 
said to have been a huppy one, he was by far the ablest 

* Tbe sovereigns nho have reigned ia Denmark from the epoch 
of the establishment of the Refonaation till the present time are: — 



Frederick n.,vrho died, 


1588 


Frederick V., diet 


Christian IV., " 


1648 


Christian VII.. 


Frederick ni.; 


1670 


Frederick VI., 


Chrietian V., 


1699 


ChjistiuiVUI.,(a<)w 


Frederick IV., 


1730 


rwening, 1841.) 


Chriatian VI., 


1746 
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monarch, tiiat ever sat on the Danish throne. Possessing 
a mind of a superior order, and attainments of a respectable 
character, united to the most indomitable perseverance, 
he accomplished far more for his country than any prince 
wlk> either preceded or succeeded him. Strong attach- 
m&at to his subjects, deep interest in every thing ^ich 
concerned their wel&re, unbounded public spirit, united 
with most untiring vigilance in discovering and correcting 
abuses in the conduct of the subordinate agents of the 
government, contHbuted to render him the idcd of the 
nation. If is almost incredible what sums he contrived 
to rave from the limited revenues of the kingdom, to be 
employed in promoting works of puUic utility. To this 
day, one sees in Copenhagen, and elsewhere in the king- 
dom, monuments of his wisdom and energy. He en- 
couraged the arts of peace, as well as those of war \ he 
promoted commerce ; he exacted a more faithful admin- 
istration of justice ; he relieved the burdens of the people ; 
he visited frequently the provinces of Denmark, and an* 
nually extended his person^ inspection to the afl&irs of 
Norway. He was a brave and able admiral as well as 
geineralj and with great justice he is ]:anked among the 
very best rulers of his day. He was engi^ged in a war 
wiUi Sweden from 1611 until 1613. He engaged in a 
war with Ferdinand IL, Emperor of Gemumy, in defence 
of the Protestants of tbe empire, which lasted from 1625 
until 1629. He was involved in a second war with Swe- 
den, frdm 1643 to 1645. But it cannot be sud that 
Christian was very successful in any of his wars; and 
whatever may have been his bravery and military skill, 
his claims to the grateful remembrance of the Danes must 
rest on other and better grounds, viz*, his ;anxious desire 
to render them happy as well as respected. 

Christian IV. was succeeded by 1^ son, Frederidi: III., 
who reigned from 1648 untSt 1670. He is represented by 
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historiaoB as 3 man of much capacity ; aod certainly hia 
cooduct displayed no little energy. During liis reign, 
Denmark was involved in two wars with Sweden — the 
fint of which was exceedingly disastrous to her interests ; 
the monarch of the latter country (Charles X.,) having 
overrun almost the entire kingdom, was on the point 
<rf attacking Copenhagen itself. The second war, on the 
contrary, which was commenced in the greatest injustice 
on the part of Sweden, was more successful, and enahled 
the Danish monarch to retrieve, in. some degree, the 
honor of the nation. It was in the former of these wars 
that Dawaric kat, irrecoTenbly, the provinces of Scaoia, 
HaUand, and Btekiug, in the south part of Sweden, which 
rite had l<»ig held. Peace was re-established between the 
couDtaies in 1660. 

Thia year (1600,) ii also menuHsble ia4he history at 
-Daunark on another .account, for it was the woch of lbs 
caavemon of die Idngdcon from an electiTtr'||t-JlBtiteci 

Sarchy to an absolute and hereditary oa^^wfia vas 
mplished by a stroke of policy on th6 [Mtt of tht 
ucb, in which he was sustained by the three lower 
ofAen of people against the nobles. Denmaric had long 
been under the tjrranny of its nobles, who, whilst tfaey 
formed the fburtborder of the state, really ruled the crown 
on the one hand, and the clergy, the borghers, and the pea- 
, sants on the other. Jn fact, so great and so dominant had 
become their influenoe, that the Diet in which the other 
three orders were represented with tliem, had almost ceased 
to exist. And to such a.pitch of tyranny did they attain, 
that they occamoued the ringular spectacle of a nation 
cheerfully suirendering their liberties into the hands of 
(»e man, in order to escape the domination of many. 
The laM ten yean of this iWnarcVH life were devoted to 
the encour^ement of in^CMBfoextension of commerce, 
and the redeeming of- 4lRl|H|pn>( of his people. Ha 
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died in 1670, with the reputation ^ tiot having tSsfonei 
the absolute power wfaic&ile had usurped. . y_^* ^ , 

The eldest son of i||||riibk III. succeeded to the mttk \ * 
in 1670, under the tl86|^ Christian V. He reigned uafi , 
1699. He is considered by thr Danes to have been a 
wise,~braye and patriotic prince. As usual, there was a 
cruel and useless war between Denmark and Sweden dur- . 
ing his reign, which wa^ terminated by the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, in 1679. 

Christian V. was succeeded on the throne by his son, 
Frederick TV., who reigned from 1699 until 1730. The 
first act of his reign was to, join the cosdition of Russia and 
Poland against Sweden, during the minority of the cele 
brated Charles XII. But the young hera of the North, 
quickly laying aside the follies and the luxury of his youth, 
seized the sword, marched to the very gates of Copenha- 
gen itself, compelled the Danes to sue for peace, and by 
the achierti^ents pf a campaign of six. weeks, earned for 
himselftfl^jeputation of being a distinguished general^^j^,^ 
the age of eighteen. This occurred in the year 1700. 
structed fey the ignominious issue of this War, Fredwii 
had the discretion to be quiet for some years. But no 
sooner was his formidable enemy and rival defeated at 
Pultowa, than he determined to declare war a second time 
upon Sweden. And for twelvQ years and more he prose- 
cuted these hostilities, in which he gained but little hd- « . 
nor, though b^ augmented, in some degree, his territories. ^** 
The last t^tjears of this monarch's life may be said to 
have pasiniflii peace and tranquillity. The only event of 
importancewft9 the destruction of a large part of his capi- 
tal by ann^cidental fire, m 1728, by which more than * 
1,640 houses were consumed. 

Frederick lY. was succeeded by his son^ Christian VI., 
who reigned from 1730 iw|N^6. He was one of the 
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tin reign wai devoted to the promotion of the hest inteiv 
of his Idngddm. He iiboliihed the monopolies which 
in many articles of oommerce, such as wine, salt, 
tobacco, &c He corrected many abases in the adminis- 
tration of the finances, as well as of the other departments 
of state afiairs. He renewed, or established, favoraUe 
treaties with the other nations. He greatly promoted the 
* sciences and the arts, by ihviting men, distinguished for 
their attainments in both, to settle m his country. He es* 
tablished a royal bank, and greatly promoted the fisheries 
which Denmark then commenced, on the coast 3f Gre^i- 
, land. He instituted a company to trade with India, and, 
•^' in every way possible, enlarged commerce. In a word, it 
may be said that nothing that was calculated to render his 
people more prosperous or more happy, seemed to be neg- 
lected by him. And, after a reign of sixteen years, this 
prince died, carrying to the grave the universal regret of 
his subjects, and the esteem of all Europe. 

Christian VI. was succeeded by Frederick V., who 
reigned from 1746 until 1766. This prince may be 
truly said to have succeeded to the virtues as well as the 
throne of his father. He ruled his kingdom with eminent 
wisdom ; encouraging manufactures, which, until his 
time, may be said to have been scarcely known in Den- 
mark; enacting wholesome laws; and, in short, doing 
all that he could for the advancement of the kingdom. 
By a wise economy he succeeded in bringing the expendi- 
tures of the government fer within its receipts, and thus 
was enabled to discharge a very considerable portion of 
the national debt which had begun to accumulate. He 
was a munificent patron of the arts, of the sciences, and 
of religion. He was twice married, first to Louisa, 
daughter of George H. of England; and the second time 
to Juliana Maria of Brunswick-Wolfenbiitel, who became, 
so famous afterwards for her intrigues to procure the 
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goveniment for henelf and her son Frederick, in oppoft- ^ 
ti(ni to Christiati, the son of the former wife of th^ IM^ 
narch, and consequently the true heir d* the throne. Qn 
the 14th of January, 1766, the excellent mcmarch died, 
in the finly-ihird year of his age. And so greatly wat 
he heloyed that when .his son ascended the throne, t}ie 
people expressed; thieir Ipysd and affectionate aspiratipm 
in the siqaple and heautiflrl phrase t '< May he not only 
live long, l)ut reign weH, like his father^" 

Frederick V. was succeeded hy his son. Christian VTl^ 
yvboBe nominal reign extended from 1766' until 1808. 
But during his minority, the cDuntfjr was governed hy 
a r^ncy, the prominent person in^ which was the queen > 
dowager, Juliana Maria, of whom we' hare jpst made men^ 
ti<»i ; and in 1784 his son Frederick, though a youth, 
was compelled to become joint-occupant of the throne 
wi& hifffatiier,and take the reins; of state out of his imbe- 
cile hands. Christian VIL was toything else than an 
amswer to fiie vows which his pecfple jpi^de; at the death 
ci his father. His IxHig^ reigH included^ mbre disasters to 
his unf(»tunate country tban^ ever befel it during the life- 
time of any other man^ We do not say that he was justly 
accountable lor these disasters, for he seemed to be such 
a personation^ of weakness and folly in the fitst half of 
his reign, and of utter fatuity iti the latter, that he; can 
scarcely be. considered accountable for anything. Sh(Hi- 
ly after he had ascended the throne he married Carolinci^ 
Matilda, the youngest sister of G^rge IIL, then possesscar 
of the throne of Great Britain. And such were the peiv 
sonal charms and amiable manilers of this youthful queen, 
who was only in her sixteenth year when she wai 
mailed, that she soon became the favorite of the court 
and of the kingdom. -But the fickle temper and vicious 
•^ v habits of the king soon destroyed every hope of domei- 
^^ * tic happiness. In 1768 he set out upon his travebover 
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Europe, influenced by the love of pleasure and by vani- 
tfi ix more than by any desire (^ improvement. But 
die queen he did not permit to accompany him. TIub 
journey was chiefly remarkable for bringing him into 
acquadntaace with Struensee, a German phjrsician, resid- 
ing at Altona. Thia man, whose melancholy fate is 
iirterwoven with the^history oi Denmark, pqsdessed very 
connderable abilities, much wit, and most insinuating 
manners ; but his principles were corrupted by the pre* 
vising infklelity of French philosophy, and his Ufe was 
fliat of ^ libertine. He soon obtained u vast influence 
over the mind of the imbecile monarch, and was bjT 
him invited to Copenhagen, where he rapidly rose bcm 
ibe station Gi phyJ^ician to the Idng, to that of ptiYyy 
councillor, and ultimately to that of first minister to the 
crown. Two of his intimate fiiends, Brandt and Banl*> 
2au, together vdth his own brother, were raised to offices 
of importance. •Struensee not only gained a vast influ- 
ence with the king, but he also became a great favorite 
with the qu^en, whom he quite restored for a time to 
the confidence of her husband. But the period of his 
influence was short, and his fall was more sudden and 
overwhelming than his rise had been rapid and splendid. 
He was hated by the nobles, who were jealous of the 
power which he, a foreign adventurer, had acquired over 
the government. He was suspected . of being on too 
intimate terms with the queen. And, finally, he was 
charged with aiming at nothing short of the crown itself. 
A conspiracy was rapidly formed. He was seized, speedi- 
ly tried, condemned and executed. All this was the 
work of only a few days. The queen was arrested, 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and divorced from 
ter husband. For awhile she was immured in the cas- 
tle of Gronburg 5 but was afterwards released through 
the influence of the British government, and permitted 
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to -retii^ to the castle oi Zell, in Hanover, where she 
was sunponded with many comforts w^ch her brother 
provided £ir her. But she lived oaky Hxree years in 
her comparatively happy retreat. She died of a putrid 
ferer, which the skill of the excellent Zimmerman 
condd not arrest, in the twenty-foarth year of her age. 

The fete of Struensee, whilst it was perhaps in many 
fe^pects merited, was of a nature to excite our pjty. 
Ikuing the period of bis diort-lived power he introduced 
liome whoiescHne laws, — aae was the giving pf freedom to 
ihe press ; another was the liberation of the peasants from 
slavery. But that he brought upon himself the odium 
^ the nation by some unnecessary innovations and laws^ 
and laid himsetf open to the charge of a boundless ambition, 
is what no one can deny. During the period oi his im- 
{Nrisonment — ^wliich was from the 15th of January untii 
the 28th of April— he was visited by the late excellent 
Miinter of Copenhagen, who published an interesting ao- 
conmt of his libertinism, conversion and executioiu* 
Brandt was executed with Struensee. Both victims Wi^ia 
beheaded on the same scaffold, after their ri^t hands had 
l>een cut off. And both evinced an example of Christiaa 
resignatiixi which bore a striking ccxitrastcvitfa tiie proffi^ 
gacy of their lives. 

During the reign of the weak; «nd uofixrtanate Christiaa 
Vn. Copenhagen wa^ twice attacked by ihe English, filM 
in ISO 1 by Nelson, and again by Admiral Gambier, com- 
manding the naval force, and Lord Cathcart that of die 
army, in 1807. We shall speak in anotiier place of Aeie 
disastrous attacks upon, the independence of D^nmaik, and 
tiiaefore we say notiiing more of them here. 

* 

« Dr Master's highly inteif«8ting '' Narrathre'' of fhe libotioisoi, 
eonvenion and execution of Strnenseet-has not 'opljr been pobliibed 
in Danishf hnt alao in German, and lately in French. 
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In ]8QS, Chrif^oi VII. walft succeeded by his son, Fred- 
erick YL, who Jiad, in &ct, long iield the feignaof goyera- 
dient Tins monarch reigned from 1808 'until the latter 
pert of 1839. And few monarchs have ever been moBe 
beloved: few ^te been mco^ unfortunater Almost the 
eariiest lesson whicli he learned, was the disgrace of his 
mother. At the eorly age of 16 ye^us he was ^rced to 
ascend the throne^ and take tiie sceptre out of the hands 
of his incapaUe fiiiher. Afterwiffds came the dreadful 
wan which grew out of tiie French Revolution, in which 
Denmark became involved, in spite of all her efforfa to 
wmd it, and in consequence Gi which her capital was 
twice attacked, and once 4aken, and witib it almost her en- 
(ijE!0.naval force. . Th«i succeeded the destructicm of h» 
coininerce in a war of seYjsn. years with England. And 
&ially Norway was torn from hfir and added to Sweden 
fir which scdix^y any tlung deserving the name of com^ 
pensation was given. We might add, aL»cv ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
rows of the late king, for the misfortunes of his kingdom, 
were augmented by those of a domestic nature. But two 
id his numerous children by the queen arrived at adult 
years. They were both daughters, and one of them mar- 
ried, most unfortunately, the present heir-apparent, from 
whom she was divorced a few years ago. 

The present king of Denmark is a grandson of the cel- 
^]|rated Juliana Maria, whom we have already mentioned. 
His father was a half-brother of Christian Yll. Conse- 
quently he is a halfncousin of the late monarch. He is 
about 55 years of age, and has the reputation of being a 
man of much knowledge and of good moral character. He 
has scarcely been long enough on the throne to enable Us 
to speak confidently respecting what is likely to be the char- 
acter oi his reign. The people have expectedof him a con- 
sfitution ; and the m(»7e frilly have they indulged this hope 
from the &ct that Norway obtained her constitution (by 
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which she has become one of the freest countries in the 
world,) in 1814, when he was viceroy of that country. 
Hitherto the hc^e of the nation, in this respect, has been 
disappointed. But perhaps better things are in store for 
them. 

We here terminate our brief notice of the history of 
Denmark. Many facts, relating to isolated portions of that 
history, we shall have occasion to give in subsequent pages, 
^hat we have, said in this chapter may serve for. the 
{>urpose of giving the reader a general and connected view 
of the times past of that kingdom. To those who have not 
extensively read the history of that country, this chapter, 
we hope, will communicate a considerable amount of in- 
formation ; whilst, to not a few, it will serve to refresh their 
memory, in relation to events concerning which they have 
formerly been familiar, 
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JOUENEY FROM HAMBTJRG TO EIEL. 

Various rootoi ftom Hftmboig to Copenhagen— That by Kid prererable to tb« 

dtbeii— Depaiiure fiom HaaBburg in a ^flolaiein wagoh or dUigenee— Our 

• lUlowpaMMngeri— Aitona and its Imttlnitions— Origin of its name— Its 

ClMiirolies— Bflnuty of its sitoation— 'Village (d! Ottensen— Tombs of. Klopstock 

M^ his t w o wiv es N otiees of li^ iife— Baron Von Vogbt— Dulce of iBruns* 

"iMl^-^nonrier-Boiinienne— Village of Flottbedc—l^^ <rom Altona 

> J|9hoBe0tts .ideas of tlie ancient Qreeks respecting the Geography of tte 

fleHbdiBiyHai coontries, as'sbbwit by the writings of Herodotus and &trabo^ 

Pythias— Fllny— Romans become acquainted With Scandinavia try their taa^ 

quests in Germany— Procopius—Ohthere iuid Vulfstan— Oerivadon of the 

names DeAmark, Norway and Sweden— Geogcaphicai notice of t)enmarlt— Bs 

geoeral aspectr— Its soil— Its productions— Its bays and friHu—Road from Al- 

fooa to Kiel— Slowness of the Hotetein stages— Appearance and dress of the 

Hobtein peasants— Modes and imyilemeBts of agriculturer-Improvenients in 

^(riculture— Hohrteiif Nobles— Governor of Slcawli?> jgaistein— Duchy of 

Lauenburg— Beauty of the country 4n' the neighborhood Iftf Kiel— Arrival at 

that city. 

On this occasion, as in the summer of 1836, we found 
U most convenient, in going from Hamburg to the Danbh 
capital, to take the roy te by way of Kiel. 

There are three routes fnmi Hamburg to Copenhagen. 
One by way of Labeck, whence there is a steam-boat 
which runs to Copenhagen twice a week. Another, which 
may be called die middle route, is by stage to Kiel, in Hoi- 
ttein, and tiience by steam-boat, which also runs twice a 
week, <»ice dir^tly, and once to a port in the island of 
Zealand, whence there is a stage to the capital. The 
third lies through Holstein and Sle8wic,.hy way of Rends- 
burg, Sleswic, Flensburg, Apenrade, and Hadersleben; 
thence by iteam-boat across the Little Belt to Assens, on 
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thie island of Funen, and thence by Odensee to Nyborg, 
whence there is a steam-boat across the Great Belt to Coi^ 
sOr, in the island of Zealand ; and thence by stage through 
SorO and Roeskilde, to Copenhagen. The last named 
itmte is the longest of the three, being about 290 Englidi 
miles, and most expensive. The other two are nearly 
equal in length, being about 210 or 220 English miles. 
To those. who love traveling by land, the last of the three 
above-named routes is the most desirable, inasmuch as, 
with the exception of the passage of the Little Belt, which 
is 12 miles wide at the point where it is crossed, and thai 
of tile Great Belt^ which is 20 miles wide, the whole jour- 
ney is performed by land, and lies through a country of 
surpassing beauty. . Several of the cities and towns tfafdllji^ 
which this route lies, are charming places. .We have had 
some experience of all of them, and for convenience and 
rapidity, we have preferred the one by w^y of Kiel^ and 
thence by steam-boat, through the islands of the Danish 
Archipelago. What renders this route greatly preferable 
to that by w^^r!^ Labeck, is tiiat the road from Hamburg 
to Kiel is « xiuicadamized <Hie, and generally kept in good 
order ; whereas, as we have already stated, that from Ham 
burg to Liibeck is most detestable. 

Quitting Hamburg in a fine large Holstein coach, vriiich 
resenibled, somewhat, a French diligence, save tiiat it 
had only ^wo<;ompartmentB, a coup6, and what the French 
would call the interior, but which is far more spacious than 
the interior of their diligences, and with -an agreeable 
company of Danes, Germans, Swedes, and English, our 
humble selves beii^ the sole repres^itative oi the Bepub- 
lic of North America — ^we soon passed the AUona Thor^ 
and quickly traversing the intermediate space of plain and 
the suburbs of St. F&ul, we found ourselves in the fine 
city of Alt(»ia, the second in the kingdom of Denmark, in 
point of size, riches, and commerce. 
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We hare already stated Hmk Altoiia stands leas tbm 
tvo miles below Ebml|j|rg, and ibat the two cities are, in 
Act, contigaous en ibe im|gpediaie yeige of the river, 
thoogh they are separated on the plain above to the dis- 
tance which we hav^ just mentioned. From the position 
of this city, a portioQ of it being built on the low alluvial 
bank of the Elbe, another portkn on the brow of the high 
secondary bank, and the rest on the elevated plain which 
spreads out ahave — ^itJias a fine«nphitheatric appearance, 
ti seen in the cBstanceJfrom^ the south. .It is, indeed, alto* 
gather a very pleasant city. The subripal part, or the 
part belowtiie high bank, resemUes the old pacts of Ham- 
burg too much, in its namMW, ciowded and dirty streets. 
SaHhis iv'biit a smaU portion of the city. That which 
stands higher, in point at elSivition, is more extensive, and 
every way pleasant In its present state^ Altona has thit* 
i^p^BuwQce of a modem town; and, in ftct,.it may:.^\-.{^]^' 
eiUed siAsh, jbr it ww burnt to ttie groundin 1713^ by iSf^ ' ' 
Swedes, under General Steenbock, and has since been 
rebuilt in a bett^ manner than it formerly was. The 
upper portion of the city is laid out in broad and regular 
streets, most of which are well built ; whilst those which 
constitute, as it were, the suburbs, are really delightful, 
especially in the summer, for their rural character and 
aspect Many of them are adorned with rows of trees ; 
whilst the houses are sunounded with {feasant gardens 
and lawns. 

The present population of Aitona is about 30,000 ; of 
whom -^500 are German and Portuguese Jews, who l:Ave 
a convenient synagogue. The Christian population has 
Ibur churches for its accommodation, viz. : one for the 
Lutherans, one for the German Reformed, one for the 
French Heformed, and o^e for the Moravians. The pas- 
tor of the last named dmich is aa excellent, pious^ and 
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talented man : he is a son of the late Bishop Garv^, of the 
same denomination, who was an able divine, a good poet, 
and author of many swe^ hymns and other religions 
melodies. It is to this church that many of the most 
pious people of Altona resort, to find that spiritual instruc- 
tion which the blighting influences of formalism and 
rationalism too greatly prevent them from finding else- 
where. 

Altona is provided with good ^fchools. There is hen 
idso a gymnasium, a commercial school, a school for teach- 
ing anatomy, a public library, and other literary establLdk- 
ments. 

The commerce of this place is quite considerable, and 
increasing. There are here good and convenient dock- 
yards for building ships; and, in order to promote as 
greatly as possible its prosperity, the Government of Den- 
Jnark has made it a Free City. This privilege has given 
if great advantages, and compelled the Hamburgers to 
reduce the duties which they levy upon all merchandige 
which enters their city, to the very small amount of seven- 
nxteenths per cent., or less than one-half of one per cent, 
in order to compete with the people of Altona. 

There is here a mint, which is of great eonvenifnce to 
the commerce of the place, and to which the Hamburgen 
also resort. On the other hand, the merchants of Altona 
fi*equeDt the Exchange of Hamburg, and, in feet, live in 
the most amicable relations with their rivals in busineop. 
This feeling of good neighborhood does credit tp both 
cities, And «dem(Histratea that they have resolved, in the 
true spirit of philosophy, to make the best of a juxta- 
position which was so much dreaded at first, on the part 
of the older, and for a long time uiuivalled city, as to give 
the name of Altona — JllUzu-nah^ (which means altogeihtr 
too »car,)— to the unwelcome intruder. We give the 
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carrent etymology, and reputed origin of the name.* At 
preieiit, seyeral of the commercial establishments of the 
two cities are blended in the most intimate union. 

At a short distance to the west of Altona is the village 
of Ottensen, in the yard of whose parish church is a sim- 
ple monument of Klopstock, the distinguished poet of 
Germany. Beneath a wide-spreading elm, or linden — ^we 
foiget which — within an enclosed area lying between the 
eburch and the road^'iMft^two marble monuments, at liie 
beads of the tombs c^ito JNiet and his second wife \ whilst 
on the left hand, and quite adjoining, is that of his first 
wife. A simple and pious inscription informs the stranger 
respecting the epochs of the births and of the deaths of 
these worthy people, theiHd%acter, &c.t These simple 
''monuments, in thek^Terf^jpfidt' position, please us much 
more than the splendid mansofeea, or the chiselled urns or 
columns which one sees at P^re Lachaise, where artifici- 
alify pervades, and spoils every thing. 

Elopstock (Frederick Gottlieb) was bom July 2d, 1724, 
at Quedlinburg. He received his education chiefly at 

* The story in relation to the origin of the name of the city 
of Altona, is this : When the village which afterwards took that 
Siame, and which was at first inhabited only by fishermen, had 
-become so large as to excite the fears of the Hamburgers, the latter 
•flent'tt deputation to the King of Denmark, to complain of his 
idlowiog this tMrn to grow up at that spot, saying it is qaite too 
near (es ist alle zu nahe,] meaning that it was too near to Ham. 
Ibnrg. jXhe king was deaf to the remonstrance ; but in order to do 
hcmoirlb the deputation, he said that the town should be called 
what tfaey had named it in their memorial, ** Al-toHoa.*' 

t The monument of Klopstook is, strictly speaking, composed 
of several pieces of marble, so put together as to have, at first 
tight, the appearance of one upright slab. On the front side, there 
is in basso relievo, a female figure, which points with her left hand 
towards the heavens, and with her right sustains a cross, the arm 
resting on a globe. The whole is appropriate and pious in design, 
and plain and neat in execution. 
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Jena, where he studied theology. But he devoted his 
stthsequent life to the muses, and not to the work of a 
minister of the Gospel. He spent several years, aftex 
leaving the university, at Leipzic, when he published in 
1748 the three first Cantos of his Messiah, which at 
once procured him great celebrity. After having visited 
Switzerland, he went to reside at Copenhagen, at the 
request of Bemstorff, who was minister of Frederick lb 
From 1751 till 1759, h^ fpent his time ofunly at Cop€# 
hagen, but paitiy also at fiambui^, where he married the 
celebrated and talented Meta, (Margarette MoUer, the 
^ughter of a merchant) in 1754*, whom he had the' 
ndsfortune to lose in 1758. The last thirty yearS'illirKlop-. 
■^ sfock's life were spent chiefly at Hamburg, or its vicinity, 
ii|^.|be capacity ^« diplomatic agent of the Qanish 
government, accredited to the comnmawealth of that city. 
He died, March 14, 1803, and was buried in the same 
spot where he had buried his first wife,* and where the 
remains xA his second wife rest by the side of both. 

Klopstock has been called, and justly so, the Milton of 
Germany. He had a fine poetic spirit ; tbil^h he was 
unquestionably inferior in vigor of conceptlcm, and ma9> 
terly expression, to the great British bard. Besides his 
celebrated epic, entitled Messiah, he wrote many lyric 
and elegiac odes. His poems are mostly pervaded with 
a sweet religious spirit The choruses of hb dramatist 
epics possess tire highest lyric beauty. He wrote also coi 
Language, the Art of Poetry, Grammar, &c., as wA as 






* The simple inscription which he caused to be placed OTer the 
remaijQis of this excellent lady, to whom he was most tenderly 
a^h|ri||4»>i« as follows :. ' 
^ ''i/^%j> Saat gesaei von Chtt^ 

^ • , *." Seed sown hy God, 

' . ;* . ^ . . To ripen for the haryest. 
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Poetry ; and his works, when first published together, (at 
Leipzic) made 12 volumes 4to. He was a man of great 
goodness of character, and he ranks among the very best 
poets of Germany till this day. 

At the distance of some three or four miles from 
Altona, there still lived, at the epoch of our first visit to 
Hamburg, in. 1836, a most interesting old man, who bore 
tJbe name of Baron Von Voght, who was the intimate 
ffiend and warm admirer of Klopstock. We had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of this philanthropic 
old gentleman, and of spending some hours at his hospita- 
me summer residence, which was a very pleasant place. 
He gav^ us many interesting facts in relation to his own 
history. He was the son of a wealthy merchant of Ham* 
burgi ,wfao gave him a good education, and sent him fi>rth 
at a very early age to travel throughout Europe, and 
acquire the improvement which nothing but this mode of 
instruction can give. Among the countries which he 
visited was France, where he was received very kindly 
at the court of Louis XV., and had the honor of being 
invited to the table of the monarch. On that occasion, 
as he related to us, his attention was arrested by the 
remarkable face of a gentleman dressed in a plain suit of 
green, who sat opposite to him at the table, and who he 
was told upon inquiry, was no other than our own illustri- 
ous Franklin, who was at that time in Paris, as the commer- 
cial agent of the Colonies, and was even then the object 
of no little attention, in consequence of the celebrity 
which his philosophical investigations h9d given him. Baron 
Von Voght, we would only add, after a life of not a few* 
incidents, ended his days, in 1837, at his country-seat near 
Altona. He had been made a Baron by the Austrian govern- 
ment, for some services which he had rendered to the cause 
of agriculture, during the period of his residence at Vien- 
na, whither he had been invited by the Emperor for that 
express object. 
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It was at Altona that the Duke of Brunswick died, in 
1806, of the wounds which he had received some weeks 
previously at the unfortunate battle of Jena, where he 
commanded the Prussian forces. At Altona also lived 
the French General Dumourier, when in exile from his 
native country. The house which he inhabited is now 
called Rainville's Tavern, and is beautifully situated 
amidst a large and fine garden, on the high bank of the 
river Elbe, a short distance below Altona. It was, for a 
considerable time, occupied by Bourrienne, whilst he 
acted as the French diplomatic agent at Hamburg, in the 
days of Napoleon. It is an ol)ject of interest to such travel- 
ers as take pleasure in visiting the abodes which distin- 
guished men once occupied. 

A little lower down the Elbe, and between AkoiMi and 
Blankenese, is Flottbeck, a very favorite place of resort 
to the Hamburgers. The road which leads from Otten- 
sen to it, is a fine one, and passes through a succession of 
beautiful villas, gardens, and plantations ; whilst the blua 
river, which borders the ^cene on the left, is ever and 
anon seen through the green foliage. In the immediate 
vicinity of this village is one of the finest parks in Germa- 
ny. It belongs to a Senator of Hamburg. The grounds 
are laid out in the English fashion, and the majestic oaks 
which rise here on all sides, prove how justly Germany 
is entitled to the designation of " the land of oaks." 

It was ten o'clock at night when we left Altona on this 
occasion, and turned our faces fairly towards the Scandi- 
navian regions, or rather when we entered them, — for Den- .-^ .. 
^ ^ mark is included under that name in its more general ac- * ^ 
"T-* -^eptation. Of course, we had but little opportunity for 
' * '^seeing well the country through which we passed, though 
we had the light of a fine moon, until the morning dawned 
upon us. But we well remember what are the features of 
this country, having traveled this route in June, 1836, and 
VOL. I. 15 
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ako haHikg tnMnened it, in ditiAent'directicmijr At suBiiequent 
epochs. ** • *^ ^ .'^ * 

The ScancUnavian ccfuntries were a)i little knoirgi to the 
ancient Greeks Hftd -Romans, as were ttije p^ple who in' 
habited them. Hie former, in their ignorance, supposed 
the Teeions of the north to be the abode of darkness, and, 
aHhi ijame time, to contain the paradise of the sun and 
the tesidence of the blessed. It wais here that Apollo and 
Diana were bom^ as they supposed light to be generated 
by darkness ; and hence' they emigrated to Delos. The 
flickering beams oi the aurora-borealis, which illuminate 
the dreary region of winter, they considered as the awfnl 
forms of the Scandinavian deities, bright with the celes- 
tial splendor, and revealing themselves as fitful visions to 
the eyes of mortals. 

As to the actual position of these countries, and the 
character and conditicm of their inhabitants, they s^em to 
have had literally not one correct concepticm. Herodotus 
says they were the most happy and virtuous ; dwelling in 
peace and delightful intercourse with the gods, under 
cloudless skies,, in fields yielding biennial harvests, and 
clothed with the verdure of perpetual spring. When 
satiated with life, which was protracted to an extreme old 
age, they joyfully crowned their heads with flowers, and 
plunged from the mountain-precipices into the depths of 
the sea.* This picture of felicity, we need not observe, 
is drawn wholly from his own imajgination, or from the 

* Herodotus, lib. IV. c. 33-36. Geijer's Svea Rikcs Hafder, 
torn. l.p. 53-55. Upsala, 1825. The descriptions which Pompo- 
niuB Mela and Pliny give of the aboriginal people of these countries 
correspond ivith those of the Father of History, and are equaUy ab- 
surd. Thompson -and Dr. Edv\rard Clarke, in their Travels, and 
Mallet in his Northern Antiquities, give also numerous traditions, 
which the inhabitants of Sweden have preserved, m relation to the 
manners and life of the earliest inhabitants of that country, as well 
as Bunilar traditiona relating to the other pcnrtions of Scandinavia. 
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stores of tradition and rep«t which that %athdr so much 
used in composing his hist^. " 

Straba and PKny give some extracts from the voyages 
of a Massilian Greek of the name of Fytheas, who visited 
twice those remote shores. His descriptions show that 
he visited the peninsula of Norway and Sweden, which 
he says was called Thule, and the higher districts of |^ch 
he represents as wild and imcultivated, and peopled. with 
savages, who subsisted by hunting and fishing. In the «outh- 
em parts the inhabitants were, further advanced in the arts 
of life ; they sowed grain, reared bees, and brewed hy- 
dl^mel, which was their favorite beverage ; but they all 
possessed the same ferocious and warlike character.* 

The Eomans, by their wars in Germany, at length ob- 
tained better ideas of the countries which border on the 
Baltic, to the shores of which sea they were attracted by 
the amber which is found there. Their writers represent 
the peninsula of Sweden and Norway to be a vast island, 
whose circumference was unknown. In reference to the 
great reflection of the sun's rays at midsummer, Tacitus 
says,*^ it was reported to be so bright at midnight, as to 
eclipse the stars. These writers give us some account, in the 
main tolerably accurate, of the Sound, the strait between 
the "Northern Columns of Hercules," as Tacitus calls it, 
and of the Baltic c»: the Codanic Gul^ as Popaponius Mela 
calls it, together with some notices of its islands, and of 
the names and character of the tribes which inhabited its 
shores. Long afterwards, Procopius, the secretary of Beli- 
sarius, added much information to that of these earlier writ- 
ers. And in the eighth century, some additional light was 
thrown on the geography of these countries by the dis- 

•Strabo, Geog. lib. TI. p. 104 ; lib IV. p. 201. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 
IV. c. 12, 13, J 6. Ptol. Georg. lib..II. c. r. Some doobtk have 
been entertained respeeUng the authenticitj of the voyages of 
Pytheas ; hot. these doubts do not-seem to be well founded. ^ 
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coveries of two natigatora, Ohthere a Norwegian, and 
Vulfatan a Dane, whose Toyages Alfred the Great (raoslated 
from Latin into Anglo-Saxon, for the benefit ol his subjects. 
Even at that period the Scandinavian kingdoms had only 
begun to assume a distinct form, and to appear in history 
under their modem appellations. 

Deamark, or Denamearc, was the country of theDanir, 
or Danskir, a tribe of the Gotha established in Scania, and 
who were so called from the flatness of the country {daim 
mark) which they inhabited, and which lies between the 
hills of East and Weet Gotlibnd on the north, and the 
Baltic on the south. Some philologists trace the etymolo- 
gy of the word to Dan, the name, as they say, of the 
founder of the kingdom, who Lved in the fourth century ; 
others trace it to a word signifying bold ; others again, — 
absurdly enough, — to Danaus, a Trojan leader, who, as 
they say, conducted a colony of his countrymen to these 
hyperboreaji regions ! 

Sweden is called, in the present language of the people 
of that country, Svearike, or the kingdom of the Sviar — 
the Sutonea of Tacitus — another Gothic tribe who lived 
in the country ■which borders the Mclar sea. The ter- 
mination Tike dpnotes a kingdom, or dominion. We have 
it in the viarA Bishop-rik. The ■word Kinga-rike was 
used in England to denote a kingdom, so late as the times 
of Queen Elizabeth. The names Suedia, or Suecia, and 
Sridiodar, are to be Jbund in the eariiest annals of that 
country. 

Norway, the Nerigon of Riny, is a slight corruption of 
Nord-rike or Norrike, the northern kingdom (the Norwe- 
gians call their country Nor-rige, ) and is not derived, aa some 
aiBftrt, from Norweg, which signifies the m«^ to the north. 

The boundaries and subdivisions of these kingdoms were 
very different atdiflerent times, according to the power or 
n^er the Bucc«a in arma of their rulers. For a long time 
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Scania, or the southern part of Sweden, formed a part of 
the kingdom of Denmark ; whilst on the other hand, the 
Duchies, of Holstein ^und Lauenhurg, which now helong to 
Denmark, were not then under its dominion. Norway, 
which was for a Ipng period independent, and the most 
powerful of the three, at length hecame subject to Den- 
mark, and remained an integral part of that kingdom dur- 
ing four hundred years. But since 18M, Norway has 
been united to Sweden. And finally Sweden, which was 
originaUy the weakest of these Scandinavian reahns, be- 
came very powerful, through the successes in arms of her 
great Gustavus Adolpbus, and in fact had at one time al- 
most all the coasts of the Baltic under her sway. In pro- 
cess of time, however, and chiefly through the impolitic 
wars of Charles XII. and Gustavus IV., she lost all her 
possessions on the southern shores of that sea, as well as 
those on the Gulf of Finland, together with those also on 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of Bothnia. As a compen- 
sation for these losses, she has received^ on the other hand, 
the kingdom of Norway, which has made her dominions 
co-e;Ltensive with the entire Scandinavian peninsula. 

. But we must recall ourselves from these general re- 
marks to a more particular notice, though bhe^ of Den- 
mark. 

The geog^phical position of Denmark is between 53^ 
and 57^ degrees of north latitude, and 8 and almost 13 
east longitude from Greenwich. Its length hqm the 
Elbe, its southern frontier, to Cape Skagen in Jutland, is 
280 miles; the greatest width of the peninsular portion of 
it is about 110. The superficial area, including both the 
islands and the mainland provinces, is estimated at S2,680 
square miles. Being almost surrounded by the sea, it pee- 
sents an extent of more tha9 4(,000 noiles of coast, the 
whole of whkh is intersected by innumerable bays and 
creeks. The continental part of the kingdom c(Uisist8 of 
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North Jatland (or what ii mon coHinwly calledJutlwid), 
Soo^ Jutland, or SleswiO, Hdsteio, nd the Ksdl duclqr ' 
of Laaenbur^-whic^^wwciJbd («% A^iiniary con-' 
flideration,) in 1815. by Prufsii, in exchange |ar'S^edub 
Pomerania. The islands wiadi belSng to l)«inMri£, or 
rather which form apart of a,are, 1. Tho'ilKy important 
group lying in the westem eciifof the Baltic the princi- 
pal of which are Zealand,' Funen or Rait, Laaland, 
Langeland, Falster, Moen, Alsen, Femeren and Bomholm. 
2. Some small ones in the Cattegat, die chief of which 
are Anholt and Lessoe. S.Agronp along the westetn 
cOBit, in the North aea, the most important of which are 
, FttnOei Homoe, Syltoe, Fohr, ATrote, Pelvotmi and Nord- 
■tnmd. 

T^e most important of these tbnilar portions of the 
kingdtml it Zealand, which is of an iiregnlu shape, baviog 
t circumference of 170 miles, and is separated by the 
Swnd from Sweden, and by the Gh«at Belt finm Fionis 
or Fnnen. It is a beautiful and fertile island, and Copen- 
h^n, the capita of thfe entire kingdom, stands on its 
eastern shore. Fioaia is next in size, but first in fertility 
of soil. It is 49 miles long and 33 in average width. 
Laaland, Falster, and Femeren are still smfiUer. AUen, 
in the Little Belt, is one of the most agreeable of the whole 
Danish Archipelago, as the group of islands which we are 
considerii^ is sometimes called'. Bomholm stands by it- 
self at the distance of 88 miles from Zealand, in the B^tic, 
surrounded by dangerous roclcs; it has seven towns 
uid twenty-one parishes. It is famous for its cattle, its 
bnck-ldlns, and what is worse, its distilleries of brandy, or 
iMner of whisky. Anholt, in the Gattegat, is remarkable 
itf^ light-house ; and Fanoe is inhabited by fishermen, 
-^MWilders of smaD mrachant Tess^. . Whilst of the 
Mboida on the weaten coast, Syltoe rears fine cattle, and 
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produces (as do all) good seamen ; Fohr is frequented for 
sea-bathing, and possesses excellent oysters, large quanti- 
ties of which aire shipped io" Hamburg, Copenhagen, and 
other chief towps in this region. Nordstrand and Pel- 
vorm are the remains of a large island, the greater part of 
which was carried away by the viol0i\ce/of the waves in 

The Duchy of Holstein is nearly ote hundrf d miles in 
extent, from east to west. Its superftcWL are& is not less 
than three thousand four hundred miles. ..liis divided into 
some thirty or forty districts or small territories, which are 
gfeatly under the influence of baronial lawaand privileges. 
Sleswic takes its ^ame from the river or arm of the sea 
called the Shley. It is seventy-two miles long, and from 
thirty to fifty-six in width. A small district near Flens- 
bui^ is still called Angeln \ whence it is supposed that this 
part of the country was inhabited by the •dngli, a people 
famous in the annals of northern invasions. The capital 
of the two duchieS.of Holstein and Slefiwic is the city of 
Sleswic, where resides the Governor-General, in the palace 
or castle of Gottorp, which is one of the finest buildings in 
the kingdom. Jutland was formerly inhabited by the 
Jutes, and contains the districts of Aalborg, Viborg, Aar- 
huus, iEUid Ripen. Its length is one hundred and eighty 
miles, and its greatest, breadth about one hundred and ten. 

The general aspect of Denmark is that of a fertile and 
well cultivated country. Its surface iff flat, said covered in 
some places with sands and marshes. This is more espe- 
cially true of the continental part. In fact, with' the ex- 
ception of Holland and the most western coast ojf Q^ 
many, on the North sea, there is no paitof the 
which is 80 low as are many portions of the 
of Denmark. Of mountains^ there is absolutely 
which deserves the name. The highest inequalitieti of 
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d the Iwo Jutlanda, do not exceed eight hundred 

^ iisand feet. Aod the islands, though diversified 

Aooda, lakes, pastures, and cultivated fields, in many 

i scarce^ y riae above the level of the sea. The hills 

iland a d Funen are mostly very gentle eminences, 

.ivA wi loft verdure in the season of summer, and 

dly to the verge of the beautiful sheets of 

h they are embosomed. 

". ji sand and clay. The alluvial 

i in aiany parts of the kingdom, 

, .. ui nt, mixed with marine sheila and 

remi . ammals. Thure are, in soma parts, 

ui peat or lurf, which is used as an article of fuel by 
habitants. Rich meadows and past ulc -lands are to 
>nd in all parts of the kingdom, and particularly in 
achies of Lauenburg, Hol^tein and Sleswic. The 
of the atmosphere, occasioned by the near vicini- 
,u much water, ia extremely favorable to vegetation, 
iiirk forests which once covered Jutland, and indeed 
all puns of the kingdom, continental as well as insular, 
have almost all dipappeaied. Hure and there a remnant 
is to be seen, in straggling belts, and on the knobsof hills. 
The entire forests of the kingdom ate estimated to be about 
oae thousand square miles in extent.. The destruction of 
Qi» forests on the coasts, b supposed to ' have exerted an 
injurious inEuence, having lennved th^ shelter which for- 
merly protected the couhtry from the invasion of the 
nod. The beech may be said ,to be the national tree of 
Denmark ; the oak^ the elm, the pine, the maple, the ash 
•le ttlso found. 

, From the pmnmity of the sea to all the parts of the 
kifl|g:d^, the seasons are milder than in most countries of 
^ same parallels of latitude. There is more rain and 
now in the winter than severe frosts. The springs are 
late, and -very gradual, in consequence of the coU fogs 
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which abound in that season. The sommers are cool, the 
wann weather lasting ^nlj from the be^nning of Jube 
until the middle or end of August. The mean tempera^ 
tore of the year, at Copenhjigen, is 45.68^ ; that of the 
warmest month being 65.669 and of the coldest 27.14^. 
The winter commences in the latter part of November, 
and is usually preceded by some weeks of cloudy, gloomy 
weather, which announces the great change which' the 
climate is undergoing, in its -transition from summer to 
winter. 

The most cursoiy glance at a map of this country will 
convince us that no large rivers could be found in it. 
And in &ct, except the Elbe, which forms its southern 
boundary, there are no streams of any great length. The 
most considerable are, the Trave, which iiows into the 
Gulf of Liibeck, the Eyder which separaites Holsteih frcnn 
Sleswic, and falls into Ihe North sea, and the Guden which 
traverses North Jutland. But the want pf rivers is well 
supplied by the almost innumerable arms of the sea, 
which penetrate far into the country, and afford common 
dious channels' for the transport of merchandise and all 
s^ricultural products. The entire western coast, and, ure 
may add, the eastern also, of Jutland, Sleswic and Holst^ 
is indented with these inlets, which the Danes call fiords. 
The most remarkable d* these fiords are those t)f Roeskilde 
and Ise in Zealand, Odensee in Funen, and Ljim in ivi^ 
land. The last named fiord is now rather a channel thim 
a fiord ; for the intervening strip of land which bounded 
it on the west, gave way during ar'very violent storm in 
1825, anid thus transformed the frith or iiilet into ia chan- 
nel, andthe peniiysula on the northern extremity o( Jut- 
land into an islandi These numerous fiords, and thei^^. 
venient navigation which they afibrd, also render canals 
less necessary ; for there is scarcely a point in all Den- 
mark which is more than forty miles from the sea, or some 
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lunrigable water, which ftUs mto the sea.. There are, how- 
ever, a few canals. The largest- is that of Sleswic-Hol- 
stein, of which we shall speak in another place, which ex- 
tends from the Eyder at Rendsburg to the Gulf of Kiel, 
and thus unites the North sea with the Baltic. Another is 
the Stecknitz, which we have already mentioned, an^ which 
ooonects the Elbe wiUi the Trave. The canal of Oden- 
s^e is important as opening a compunication from the in- 
terbr of the island .of Funen to the Great Bel^.. There 
are one^or two short canals in Zealand, made for the tpans- 
portetion of wood and agricultural products to the Catte- 
gat. Artificial harbc»s have been made at Elsiueur in 
Zealand, and Frederikdbavn in the northern extremity q{ 
Jutland. Whilst along the western side ,of Holstein and 
l^leswic, ^kes have been fiurmed to protect the country 
pgainst the encroachm^ntfl oiihe NorUi sea, which in the 
irinter-stprms rages violently against that coast. 

The lakes ci DenvoBA «re. small, but exceedingly nu- 
merous, being estimated to exceed four hundred. Many 
of them, indeed, scarcely deserve the name, being little 
more, in fact, than shallow ponds. They abound in Hoi- 
stein, Sleswic, and Jutland. There are also many in the 
islands, and not a few are remarkable for their beauty. 
It is calculated that the waters, without reckoning the 
bays and inlets of the sea, form one-sixteenth part of the 
entire surface of the kingdom ; a sixty-eighth part being 
occupied by the channel of rivers, and above a twentieth 
covered wiUi lakes uid marshes.* 

The distance from Hamburg to Kiel is 14 Danish, or 
about 64 English miles. The road is a good, substantial 
one, being macadamized throughout, though rather in a 
rough manner. It is a " royal road," having been made 
wholly at the expense of the Government of Denmark. 

♦ Malte^Brun'B Geog. lib. cxlix. p. 672. 
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But the road is good enough, abd the diligence, or ^^ eil- 
wagen," as it is called, is quite comfortable. It requires 
no less than twelve hours to make the route j for the Hol- 
stein postilions, like the greater part of those whom one 
meets with in Germany, are men of wondrous compassion 
for their horses, as well as for theihselves. So that, in- 
stead of^ jpassing over this road in some seven or' eight 
hours, as they might easily do, they are content to jog 
along, with pipe in mbuth — a practice which is eminently 
German — at the rate of five or six miles per hour. 

At the first station after leaving Altona, we came to the 
Danish custom-house, and underwent the ceremony of ex- 
amination. But though a little tedious, it was by no 
means disagreeable, the officers contentitig themselves with 
merely giving a hasty look into the trunks and othei" lug- 
gage. As a general remark, we can truly affirm, that we 
have ever found the Danish custom-house officers* a cliEiss 
of uncommonly civil and obliging men. 

Throughout the first half of the way from Altona to 
Kiel, the country is remarkably level, and covered at this 
season of the y^ar with fields of wheat and rye, growing 
yellow, and nearly ready for the sickle, or verdant In rich 
pasture-lands, on which large herds of fine cattle, or horses 
of a noble stature, are seen grazing. Holstein, in common 
with Lauehburg, and the neighboring duchies of Mechlen- 
burg, is celebrated both for fine cattle aiid its large horses, 
thousands of which are annually bought for the cavalry- 
service in France, Austria, and other countries. V^ry 
few fences of any description are to be seen in this coun- 
try, and not very many-hedges; The divisions between 
the fields, and the boundaries of farms, are frequently made 
by ditches, especially where the country is of a marshy 
nature. 

The people are an athletic race, evidently of German 
origin. They are an industrious, frugal fbll^ in very 
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comfortable circn]iid|b|iH)fe^geneiaUy speaking, and are in 
a -good degree a -wli^f|p^^d happy people, unless we 
tere been grejatly rhSitofonn^* . 
' A large'pi^^rtioQ. of the people of Holstein live in 
.Villages, as do the people of Germany, 'and go forth in the 
* mcxTQipg to cultivate-their fidds, which are at a,greater Yff 
tl^Ian dL^aneei^and return iu the evening. The towi^ 
tlnrough which We passed wen^Micnerous ; but the most 
inflBsrtant of them are Bramstedt and NeutnunsteSi . '\.:^ 
The dres9 of the Holstein peasants or farmers is'.tfome^ 
whal af. this style: the males, eq>ecially those wtioare 
the maiae'^ advanced in years, wear the time-tried small- 
clq||tiefi^. wlt^ gpqdly buckles at the knee, ji^uch in the 
jSUiibn isf Ihe Germans wljfom we bftei^j^^ve^in ih^ 
.United States, fre^ in the sim^piify of iheir Mberlan4* ' 
ThglteMes throughoul all H^Pk^'-ipi =Sle9w!c, wear 
the^fsHm abori go^yn of tf(^ g^^voothers' 

day^%^^i|be hiit preQijJIi^ like the bell-crowned ones 
which haveT)een m and but of fashion, we know not how 
many times within the period of our remembrance, and 
tied closely under the chin. Like the men, they are a 
robust, hard-working race, of much physical strength, and 
above the ordinary size of women of the same life with 
us. We met many of them on the road> either going to 
the neighboring market-towns, or returning from them 5 
and either da Jv>rseback, or fearlessly driving a small 
wagon or cart. Every thing incBcates that Holstein is a 
German coimtry, as is the greater part of Sleswic, and 
the whole of Lauenbuiv. There is, however, a strong 
patois, or dialeot which the peasants use much amongst 
themselves, and which is said to bear some resemblance 
to the Slavonic, and is probably the remains of the lan- 
guage which was spoken by the Slaves and other tribes 
which once inhabited this whole country. 
Few portions of Europe are more fertile than are many 
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parts of Holstein and Sleswic, aiii no portion of the con- 
tinent is better cultivated. Considerable improvements, 
too, have also been made within the last few years, in the 
mode of conducting agricultural labors. The most ap*> 
proved inachinery of all sorts is becoming iniDrJfaf and more 
mtroduced, through the exertions of Agnctdtural and 
Patriotic Societies. There is room, however, for j&rther 
improvement. Their wagons, their plows, (with wheels,) 
tiietir harrows, the harness and gear of their horses, ire 
still too heavy and cumbrous. Tenacity of adherence to 
the usages and manners of their ancestors distinguishes the 
people of this land of surpassing ijiatural resources^ iAs it 
does the agricultural and little^instructed populations of 
Qthei: pbHious of Europe. The Holsteiners, we must say, 
however; are much in. advance tof the French in their 
agricultural implements and processfes. .= . 

We were much strugk with the appeannpe'of the 
houses throughout Holstein, which are generally low, often 
of only one story, with roofs of enormous height, and con- 
sequently extremely sharp and pointed. This form of a 
roof seems to be adopted for the: two-fold purpose of 
having much room above, for the stowing away of^hay 
and other producticms of the land, and as being better f6t 
the material with which their houses are chiefly covered, 
which is thaichj laid oh in great thidHjrtjs^ and which 
becomes, so matted together, and so bvjsrgrpwn. with a 
species of short grass, that it has the appearance, at a dis- 
tance, of being made of live turf. These roofe, when 
well prbtected from the rats, last a long time. Th^y 
usually pioject several feet over the walls, and make a sort 
of portico on the two sides, or all around, in cases of those 
which are square, and have roofs running up from the four 
sides to a point. The walls are^genenJly made of frames 
of timber, filled up with hrick, which are in many cases 
painted a deep red, and'JpQinted in white, which make 
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quite a contrast, with the frames of wood, ^hich are 
paili&d black, yelldw, or whatever color the owner jnay 




.*l%fti[lkichiefs of Sfifltein and Sleswic are goremed l>^ 
a goviemor appointed l>y the king of Denmarlc, and who 
rilddes at the caslle of Gpttorp, at Sleswic, aa We. have 
already stated. These Dqchies, as well dfi that of 
Laoenburg, have- their own laws an4 tisage% which in 
many respectsdiflfer from thb^ of ^N^otrl^nal' kingdom of 
Demnark-4hat ii^, of theisl^ds^wj^iitland. The king 
of Denmaik^ in his right as Duke oflS^utoic and Holsins^ 
is a member of the Gerinaiiic Cbofederation ^ and Ak^ 
portions of his dominions hay^ a r^ht to be represented 
in the Diet of that Confederation, and are actually repre- 
sented there.. 'Th^j>resent governor ctf^JHeswic and 
Holstein is a prince of Hesi^e, who is conneJ^ with the 
royal fiuhily of Denmark, inasmuch as he is a brother-in- 
law bfihe Ifite king/ who was a half-cousin of his present 
Majesty. He is not a man of .much character. Far dif- 
ferent was his excellent father, who died a few years ago, 
and who was for many years president of the Holstein 
Bible Society, in the operations of which he took a deep 
interest. He lived to a great age, and for many yeM 
maintained the character of a consistent and decided 
Christian. His death was a great loss to this important 
part of tiie kingdom. And the more so, because of the 
smallness of the number of those who, among the nobility 
of Sleswic and Holstein, in any degree resemble him. 
On the contrary, the greater part of this class of the inha- 
bitants — and it is a numerous one — lead idle, voluptuous, 
and vicious lives, and are far from exhibiting many speci- 
mens of true virtue and dignity, and thus elevating and 
purifying the human race, as the advocates of privileged 
classes would have us believe thiey do. Many of the 
nobility of these duchies, we ought to add, are poor — a 
small number, comparatively, are very rich. ,^ 
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The land is chiefly owned by rich proprietors, nobles 
and others, who rent it out to tenants in. parcels, either for 
a fixed sum, or for a certain share of the grain an^^i&er 
productions,. Some proprietors, biwever, cultlyi^ lor 
themselve^. ^d on a large scale. , The peasants or farmers 
have the right in these duchies, as they have now. in dl 
parts of the kingdom, to purchase land anjd cultivate it for 
themselvesa^ And many of them have done so^ In this 
way the number of smaU farmers is increasing gradually $ 
and thus, too, the ]ufip.4,property . is undergoing that sub- 
division which so gristly prevails with, us, and which 
H^jBo essential an element of equal freedom in any 
eoftntry. 

Adjoining Holstein on the southeast, and between it 
and the twq duchies of Mecklenburg, lies the small duchy 
of Lauenbiij||; This duohy is a fine country in generd, 
though portions of it are too sandy. It has several plea- 
sant little cities and towns, among which, as preeminent, 
is I^atzebui^g in the north, beautifiilly situated on the bor- 
ders of a small lake. As a specimen of the complex rela- 
tions which in some places exist between the different 
states of Germany, we may mention, that although the 
j^^^Sv'ff Lauenburg now belongs to Denmark, the duke of • 
MeeoenWg-Strelitz has a domanial propriety or oivmer- 
ship in the Dom-church, or chief cathedral of Rs^tzeburg, and ^ 
over the small village of Palmburg, in the neighborhood of 
Ratzeburg ; and exercises actual sovereignty over the little 
city and territory of Schonburg, which lies on the road 
between Hamburg and Liibeck. But it is time to return 
from this little digressicm. 

In the latter part of our journey the country lost very 
much of the level, monotonpus character, which that had 
through which we had passed on the western side of Hol- 
stein. By degrees, as we advanced, it became undulating, 
and even hilly, as we approached the city of Kiel. But all 
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wa« admirably well cultivated. Tfie sloping sides of the 
hills, up to their summit!, were covered with fields of 
grain, or with pasture -grounds. The fields were far more 
irequeatly separated from each other by hedges than they 
were ia the western and gouthera parts of the duchy. 
They reminded us mucb of England ; though they are far 
from being as well kept as the English hedges. It was 
really like traveling through a succession of large gardens, 
— so finely cultivated is the country, far and wide, for 
miles before we reached that city. In its immediate vici- 
nity, one sees what is rarely seen in the western parts of 
Holstein, very pretty forests, of limited extent, which 
crown the hi!l-topa, and constitute a feature of great beauty 
in the scene. 

We arrived at 10 o'clock A. M. at Kiel, and had the 
remainder of the day for exploring that pleasant little city. 
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VOYAGE FROM KIEL TO COPENHAGEN. 

• _ - 

Situation of Kiel— Itti^ne big^Kiel an old German city— Market-day— Won^oi 
of ^robstey-=-Steam'4Mfl|i »9ni Kiel to Copenhagen— Kiel often visited by Ra»" 
sian sliips of war-^0ikiver8lty of Kiel— Professors— Mode of giving insti^cdoa 
by lectures— Public and private leictures— Preparations for leaving Kielr-M. 
Marmler's description of the arrival and departure of the Copenhagen steun* 
• boats— Reautifiil voyage down the bay of liliel— Voyage through tbe Daniflh 
Archipela^a — Description of these isrand^^— Their cultivation— Life. and nan- 
ners.oftlie inhabitants— Villages— Oirr- steamer stops at v&rious places— Am- 
phibious life^of the inhabitantaof the D^lsh islands— Thetr supei^itions, tales 
and songs -^King Christian— Beauty of the sc«ie on the Sound— Blufls . of 
'Mo6n— The obscurity and gloom' Which h^iig. over the early history of these 

. regimis— Approach to Copenhagen— Its appearance-^Crowds on tbe wbarf— 
Our man Matthew— Hotel d*AngIeterre. 

Kiel is situated on jtbe northwesteni side of one of the 
finest bays in the world. Itis an arm of the Baltic, whieh 
runs up tow^ds the southwest, to the distance of ten or 
twelve miles, and in the lower part of its course separates 
Holstein from Sleswic. This bay is five or six miles wide 
at its mouth; but it gradually diminishes, in its progress 
i^iward, until it is not more than a mile in breadth at Kiel, 
and soon narrows away to a pdint above that place. It is 
deep edoiigh for the largest ships ^ anid it has bei&n com- 
puted that all the navies of the world niight lie moored in. 
this adraiJ^ble sheet of water, which is protected by the 
hills, which environ it, from all storms.' . - 

Kiel is a pleasant old Gjerman dfy, of about 18,000 in-' 
habitaivts. Its population is gradually increasing, it is 
built much in the style of Hambul^ ; so that many of the 
remarks which we made in reference to th^ streets, the 
pavements, the houses, and the style of aichiiecture of that 
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city might be applied to this. The houses are built bf 
brtck, three or four stories high, aod covered with tiles. 
The proportion of those which are painted a whitieh co- 
lor is greater than is to be seen at Hamburg. And thi^ >, 
is the case both when they are stuccoed and when they are 
not. The streets, too, are more regular than those of 
Hamburg, and are very much less dirty. There are a few 
handsome buildiaga here, the jnost remarkable of which it 
a Koyal Palace or Chateau. There are also fine establish- 
menta for sea-bathing. And to the north of the city, and- 
just beyond the Chateau, is a beautiful public gaiden, 
which furnishes a delightful promenade. The euviions in 
other directions are also pleaaant. 

As we arrived not only on a market-day, but at the 
hour of foil market, we had a fine opportunity of seeing 
the country people of this part of Holstein in their various 
costumes. The Place which surrounds the large cathe- 
dral church in the centre of the city, ia the spot where the 
market is held. It waa filled with the -wagons and 
carta and horses of .the cquntry people, who were busy 
aipplying the wants erf the citizens. AJl sOTts of vegeta- 
blea, together with an abundvit quantity of flesh and fish, 
were every where to be seen,, and a sufficient - number of 
a^Uera impatiently waiting to exchange, these articles for 
the ready money. There was nothing difierent in their 
dress from what we had seenaloog .the road from Ham- 
buig to tins place, excepting, in the case of the women from 
t^e distiict called- Prahiet/, which lies on the eaatem side 
of the Bay of Kiel, jiut, at its junction with the Baltic. 
These women wear shoes with lugh heels and Targe buc- 
kles ; white atockings ; short Jupes or petticoats, generally 
of a red color, with a wide black border around the skirt, 
ot some fix or eight inciiet in width; a black, or blue-, 
appotti a^en^««cket, of Wackj-green or blue dolor, 
•domed iii-^MiijKp**" of noall bidlet-ibiped, silver 
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waabed bottoDS ; a large chain of the same materials aroiuicl 
the neck i and on the head, in additicm to a little cap- of 
various cc^orS) covering the back part, and sustaining die 
fattir, a bell-crowned man's hat, o^ sometimes only a hand- 
kerS&ie^ with 'two ends tied ynder the chin, and tiie 
other two flbatingl backon the shoulders. Their appearance, 
though somewhaf faiitastic,"^ is &r from being unprepoMess- 
ing* They come noich to the market of Kiel, being chief- 
ly cultivators of gardens. They i^abit several Bmall^- 
lages. , . - ^ - • 

The commerce of Kiel is not very great, notwithstand- 
ing all that^the government of Denmark has done to draw 
to it the transit trade of Hamburg and Lubeck,'by making 
an excellent road from Altona to this plak;e, and at the 
satne time obstinately refusing to the Hamburgers and 
Lubeckers permission to make either, a npiacadamized road 
or a rail-road between their respective cities. Twice a 
Week steam-boats pass abd repass between Kiel ^d Copen- 
hagen, and anothe^r goes once a week to several of the 
islands of the Danish Archipelago. One i^eam-boat arrives 
every Wednesday morning from Copenhagen, gnd leav^ 
on her return at i> o'clock on the same evening. The 
other boat arrives on. Saturd^ morning, and leaves at 7- 
o'clock on the evening of the same day. Of course 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are days of no little stir in tins 
quiet little city. On these days strangers arrive in consi« 
derable numbers, going to the capital, or returning from 
it. The hotels are filled. The more distinguished literati 
of the place receive the passing visits of those who diamke 
to make ^eir acquaintance. . But the publicans are proba- 
bly the only persons who are much bwiefitied, 

Kiel is oae of the ports which the Danish vessels of war 
frequently visit in their coasting and .exercising voyages. 
It is also visited from time to time l^^^nnaninen-ofrwiar 
ships, some of whicn are almost alwMuwting^fl^ this 
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ind others in the weatera part of the Baltic, like great 

of prey, loolang for some plunder. In fact, the 

Ds, it is thought by those who are not over friendly 

n, would not be averse to making the Baltic a great 

lan lake • And who knows but that they may do sO) 

day or other 1 We found two large vessels of war, 

lOg to that nation, lying at anchor in the bay, oppo- 

the city ; their eaila furled, as if for a considerable 

», their Moojeek* sailors, in great numbers, leisurely 

; over the ship's sides, or neatiing in (he round-topa, 

«.>ffing in the shroudg and other parts of the rigging, 

ing the Ecene which the depaiture of a steam-boat- 

icasioning. 

some distance to the north of this city, the canal of 
in-Sleawic joins the Gulf of Kiel. This canal ex- 
rom the Gulf of Kiel to Rendsbtirg on the Eyder, a 
lich rises in Holstein and flows into the North Sea. 
itugth of this canal, which is the greatest internal im- 
provement of the sort in the kingdom, ia somewhat more 
than twenty English miles. Its widlh at the surface is 
Qtnety-five feet, and at the bottom My-two. Its depth is 
nine feet and a half. Its greatest elevation above the level 
of the Baltic is twenty-four feet^ It admits vessels oi one 
hundred-and twenty tons. Its locks and bridges are well 
made, aqd are considered 'fine specimebs of that sort of 
work. This canal was commenced in 1T77, and finished 
in 1784. It is the property qf the. gorerament of Den- 
matb. By tlila canal much pf the coasting trade of the 
Baltic and North sea passes, .and so avoids the circuit of 
the peninsula of Jutland, and tliep^ila of the Cattegat and 
Skagerack seas. It is, however, greatly to be regretted 
that fbia cmal ii far less useful than it would be if its di- 
menaipns were as great w they should be. 

• AnepMhetnbichicapprredtathe RuniBDMrfaordavMiaadbr 
whidi Ihoj ai 
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Kiel posisesses a University, which is reckoned among 
those of Germ^y, inasmuch as it was established for the 
benefit of Holstein and Sleswic^whpse population is Germsm, 
and which therefore belong to 4hat wide-spread country, 
all whose inhabitants speak the German language, though 
it is divided into some 38 states, without counting the 
Free Cities- of Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and frankfprf- 
on-the-Maine. ^ 

This University was established in 1665, by Chriftian 
Albert, duke of Holstein i hence its name, Christina Al- 
bertina. At this institution, not a few of the young men 
from the Germanic portions of the kingdom of Denmark 
have been educated. Its present number of students is 
about 260, who are divided among the four Faculties of 
Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy. The Pro- 
fessors of this University are ];anged as follows : In Theo- 
^ogyy Ordinary Professors 4, Extraordinary 1 j in Law, 
Ordinary Professors 4, Extraordinary 2 5 in Medicine, 
Ordinary Professors -5, Extraordinary 2^ in Philosophy, 
Ordinary Professors 7, Extrao]:dinary 3. : — in all 28. Be- 
sides these, there is one private lecturer in Theology^ two 
in Law, three in Medicine, six in Philosophy ; and three 
teachers of piodeni languages, — ^Icelandic, French, axid 
En^sh. So that the whole number of the Frofessoni 
Lecturers, and Teachers employed in giving instruction in 
the proper studies of this University, is 43 ; without count- 
ing the teachers of practical mechanics, music, and riding. 
The number of volumes in the library of the University is 
about 60,000. And the philosophical and cheniical appa- 
ratus is sufficient* 

The Faculty of ttie Umversity is very respectable, 
though enjojring less celebrity than those of same of the 
larger Universities of Germany. In the Theological de- 
partment, tiie Rev, Drs. Pelt, Mau, Dormer, and Thorn- 
sen, as well m Froiesaor Ludemann, are all known m 
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Germany as authors .of valuable w6rks on some branches 
of theological science. They cxmduct a journal, devoted 
to criticism ;an4 theological knowledge in general. In 
ImWj all the' professors are accounted men of ability . In 
^, Jledicine, I^rofessc»r C' H. Ffaff is one of the most re- 
2'^^ nowned chemists in Europe, Whilst in^ Philosophy, 
. " .i^tisBch is excelled by no one for knowledge of 4he Greek 
language and Greek literature* Many of the other 
professors have also attained to a very considerable cele- 
brity. : ■■ ^ ■ 

in mpst of the ^versities of Germany, the professors, 
otdioary and extraordinary,' receive certain fixed salaries, 
which €U'e not. usually very l^e,fix)m the government of the 
country,, at firom' funds belonging to : the institution, for 
which they deliver, each^ a series of public lectures, which, 
ofcour^e, are gratuitous. But besides these, they deliver what 
are termed private lectures, for which the students pay each, 
a small fee;' per term, for each series which he may choose 
to attend. This fee differs in different universities. At 
J Kiel, it is about a dollar of our money, for a series of one 

lecture per week for the term of six months." It is most 
usual to count by hours in this matter. For example, 
if a professor delivers a lecture of an hour in length, 
(which is the usual length of a lecture) five times a week, 
which is attended by thirty students, who pay him each 
one dollar for each seriea of lectures of one hour per 
we^ during six months, he will receive one hundred and 
fifty dollars for that period, or at the rate of three hun- 
dr^ dollars per annum. If he has more than thirty stu- 
dents attending his private lectures, or delivers private 
lectures more than five hours per week, he will receive a 
proportionably greater amount. That this mode of sus- 
taining a university or college has some advantages^ no 
one can deny. But that it is attended also with very 
great evils, which counterbalauce them, paight be easily 
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shown. -.One thing, however, we ought in candor to 

say 5 it is, that this plan, however unfavorably it may 

strike our minds — as we are not accustomed to any such 

thing in our country— has almost universal prevalence 

in the universities of Germany to support it. It would v>i;* 

thus seem to have operated usefully, or bne would sup- *^' 

pose that its adoption would not have become so general, 

nor its continuance so long. We will only add, that the 

University of Kiel derives about 60,000 Danish dollars, 

or somewhat more than 30,000 of ;our money, annually, 

from the national treasury. - 

Having spent the day chiefly in the company of the 
excellent Pastor H****— one of the most distinguished 
preachers of the Gospel in Germany— ^and that, of Pro- 
fessors W**"*^ and D**^**, we prepared to leave Kiel iri 
the good steam-boat Frederick YL, whose -whole, aspect 
seemed like that of an old friend, for we had madepin 
1836, in this boat, the voyage which we were now about to 
repeat. From being rainy aiid unpleasant in the former 
part of the day, the weather became agreeable towards 
evening, and with the setting of the sun, was mild and 
serene. Before the hour; fiyed for sailing, we were on 
board, • prepared , to contemplate the interesting scene 
which such an occasion presents. But we will let our 
friend M. Marmier do the hy]perholique^ as well of the' 
arrival of the steam-boat at Kielj as of its depajqfure 
thence. 

"There is one day in each week which forms an epoch 
in the lives of the inhabitants of tine little city of JKiel." 
It is Saturday. On that day, the steam-boat arrives from 
Copenhagen at four o'clock in the morning, and iets off 
again at seven o^clock in the evening.* On that day are 

* As we have already stated, there is now a steam-boat which 
arrives on Wedn^iday morningr and setoff to retam at 6 o'clock 
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seen in the streets of this peaceable city, f^es which 
y knows, and idioms of speech are heard which 
,ost intrepid philologists of the Universitj might 
,j ia vaia to understand. On that day, the women 
■obsCey love to come to the market ; for they can 
back Eome news to their neighbors. Aa to the 
s of Kiel, they rise two hours earlier than com- 
,jat day, and have not a moment to lose. From 
morning, the keeper of the hotel, City-of -Hamburg, 
in his best great-coat, and his wife prepares an 
_ouH roast of veal. The Professor, clad in his robe 
de chambre, awaits, with a^rave air, the letters of recom- 
mendation and the visits, which never &il to come to 
him on every arrival of the steaoiboat. The merchant 
looks out of his window and curses his lot, which, 
during such joyous occasions, ties him, without commis- 
eration, to his counter. The editor of the Wochenblatt 
(weekly newspaper) employs the minds of two fellow- 
laborers to write out distinctly, the names of those who 
debark and of those who depart. And porters, who have 
need of augmented force, drink three times as much 
brandj.as cudinary. 
. . "At two o'clock, when the German femilies sit down to 
dinner, long conversations takti place respecting. this one 
and ■th^t one, respecting this lady whom they have seen 
pasung in the streets with flat sleeves, or that gentleman 
Tho carried a gold-headed cane and a diamond breast-pin. 
But should there be found among the passengers some per- 
soaag^ of importance, a groom of some prince, for exam- 
ple, or an aulic-councillor, or a baron, I leave you to think 
what may be the commentaries which are made upon him, 
npon his journey, upon the people whom he has seen; 

in the evening, bo tbal now the iahabitants of Kiel have more 

than one impMlant spoeh pM week, In iheir livea. 
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upon the country "whence he catoe, and the object which 
he may be supposed to have in view. 

'' The whole day thus passes in happy agitation. Every 
hour brings its news^ and each item of news so arranged as 
to last a long time. But lo ! the evening comes. The 
molxient 6f departure approaches. Already the smoke ^ 
ascends from. the steam-engine^ and. the Danish flag floats 
in the air. The inhabitants of Kiel assemble at the har-^ 
bor,- and arrange themselves in long rows on the quay ; 
they look, and they listen.. It becomes them to have, in 
this last njiotnent, the eye open, and the ear attentive. 
Soon every thing will have disappeared, and nothing re- 
main of this rich and eventful day, save the remembrance 
cdf it. 

" The clock strikes seven. The cannon salutes the 
city, ^he vessel heaves round. Many white pocket- 
handkerchiefs are waved in token of adieii ; many blue 
eyes shed sweet tears, which one might desire to^ collect 
in actip of gold, so beautiful are they to the sight, Mling, 
like pearls, on rosy cheeks. Alas \ happy still are they 
who weep ! He who is far from his country weeps not. 
He quits, without regret, a land of strangers. Not one 
friend is there to press, for him, for the last time, the balid, 
or to say to him the last adieu. His friends are elsewhere, 
and who knows whettier, at this monaent, they think of 

himl 

*' But the machine of industry is in motion.; the waves 
are tossed froin its wheels 5 the boat flies over the waters^ 
with the rapidity of a hitd \ and soon, one will ha,ve a 
gUmps6 of nothing ipof*^ of Kiel than its steeples and the 
tops of its houses." . 

But enough of M. Marmifer. We bade farewell with 
reluctancb to Ki^ smd the agreeable friends whom we had 
made there, and heard the adieus of those who remained, 
and of those who departed with us for the distant capital. 

VOL. I. 17 
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our steam-boat luroed iuid prepared to maych away 
dignity, like some great living thing. Our course was 
■ north, down one of the most beautiful bays which we 
c ever se^a. Sweet hills, covered with green pasture- 
anda, or with fields of ripening wheat and rye, and 
.ly sloping up from the water's edge, adorned its shores, 
our left hand, at the distance of two or three miles 
I the city, a fine dark forest skirted, for a mile or two, 
ihore of this beautiful sheet of water. The declining 
of a long summer's day was pouring a flood of mild 
._jj. All nature, having been washed and reireshedby the 
showers of the earlier part of the day, was adorned with 
twauty and freshness. On each hand, at no distant inter- 
vals, were seen very pleasant country-seats, which seem- 
3 if they might be the abodes of ease, and we would 
believe of contentment too, if we did not know that 
mtment, like perfect purity, has ceased to be a tenant 
s earth, even in its best and brightest scenes. 
.„ less than two hours, and before the light of day had 
entirely departed, we found ourai'lvos on the bosom of 
tjiat broad gulf, oi expansion of the Baltic,- which is called 
the Gulf of Kiel, and were making our way ncnrthwardto 
ttie beautiful clirater of islands which form what is called 
the Danish Archjpelt^o. The number ofthe islands which 
compose thb group, we do not know with precisiob. 
The larger ones are Zealand, Fionia or Funen, Laneieland, 
Laaland, Falster, Alsen^ Ba^jje, Moen, Amak, &c. Be- 
Bides the^e, th.ere are many islets, which are either 
scattered through the Great and Little Belts, and other 
channels which separate the islands from each other, or 
lie close beside some of the larger ones, as if seeking pro- 
tection from the vblence of the seas. Tbey ok almost all 
il^bited. 

These islands form, as a wbolci one of th^ most beauti- ' 
M groupf in aU.theinmilu world. They. do not rise. to 
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a ^eat height above the water. Oa the contrary they 
are generally low, and appear to be but a few feet above the 
water,, when seen in the distance. There are, however, 
some . hills of considerable elevation in the western part 
of Funen, which give quite an agreeable variety to the 
landscapes of that finely- cultivated island. The island 
of Moen has high chalky cliffs 6n its eastern side, which 
are a'very prominent object to. the mariners as they ap- 
proach the Sound, in theirvoyage from the upper parts of 
the Baltic. Nor ard any of tiiese islands^ very flat and 
level. Their surface is rather undulating ; gentle eleva- 
tions and depressicms succeed each other by the moit 
easy-sloping ascents and descents. Everywhere one 
sees successions of fields of wheat, and rye, and barley, 
and oats, and potatoes, interspersed with meadows. In 
some places one sees hedges which separate the fields; 
but in general there is, as in France, and so many other 
countries on the continent, but &w iencci^ or hedges. 
The fields of wheat and other grain stand in juxta-positi(HL 
with the pasture lands on which herds of cattle are feeding, 
under the conduct of a herdsman with hia dog. 

But what renders these islands so Jbeautiful is the &ct 
that the mantling green which covers them seems to run 
down to the very water's edge. And this is so at all seasonf 
of the year, except when they are covered with snow ; 
for, owing to the great humidity of the atmosphere, vege- 
tation continues in these islands throughout a far greater pro- 
porticm of the year than one would expect from their po- 
sition.- Add to this, tha^t in many places, where the ele- 
vations of the ground approach to the character of hills, the 
eminences are covered with little forests of beech, which 
is the national tree of Denmark, at least of the insular por- 
tion of the kingdom. The birch, theoak of various spe- 
cies, the ash, the maple, are also found in this country, and 
in some places they predominate over the beech. Pine is 
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also found in Jutland, and some other parts of the king- 
On most of the islands the quantity of the foreat is 
ry limited. The sight, however, even of a little 
y,aa it were, of forest tre^sonthehili-tops, adds great 
■y to the scene. A good deal is now done to keep up 
! little forests by plKnting young trees in all comers 
ipots which are not susceptible of profitable or easy 

i>iumMOUs villages are to be seen scattered over these 
islands. And, what always interests an intelligent travel- 
er, they have almost invariably an air of neatness, comfort 
and order, that seems to indicate a good degree of culti- 
vation, industry and general virtue among the inhabitants, 
however humble they may be. Here and there one sees 
the country-seat of some wealthy nobleman, or of some 
commoner who devotes himself to the superintti;JLnce of 
his estates. In addition to Ibe great quantifies of grain 
which these ialands, in cuiimiua with the continental part 
of the kingdom, produce, and which forms a cliiiaf article 
of exportation- to Sweden and Norway, in exchange for 
timber and boar^ they are also covered with orchards, 
wluch produce an abundance of apples, peare, plums, 
cherries, peaches, &c. AH sorts ^garden vegetables grow 
finely Qn these islands. We have neverseen finer straw- 
henies, both as it regards their size and tbeir flavor, than 
we have seen in Denmark. Honey, of the finest kind, is 
an abundant article of home ^production, from very jiumer- 
OMB swarms sf bees which we everywhere to be seen, 
Indeed, no country in Europe has more advantages than 
this kingdom, whether 4be fertility of its soil, the number 
and variety of its produ^igns, the salubrity of its climate, 
Or the ^ilities which '^^itfor -interior and exterior com- 
merce, be considered. ..,' 

About midnight ve began to pass Laaland,. Which lay 
00 ow right band, and -Langetend, which lay aa our left^ 
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and soon afterwards w6 entered t|ie. inner sea o£ thii 
island group, . having stopped ,'Only a f^w moments at 
Taars (or Tors, as the Danes pronounee it)^ a pleasant 
little port on Laaland, where we landed a few passengers^/ 
and received . others. In Ijiff early morning we passed 
along between Falster, on our righ^ and a small corner of 
Zealand, Baage, (pronounced &)ge,) and Moen, on oUr 
left. About ten o'clock, having emerged from this laby*- 
rinth of islands, we entered once more the clear- and ex- 
tended ei^anse of the Baltic \ when, turning our course 
to the north, and pa$sing by the lofty and far-seen cliffs oi 
the last named island, which much excel in height those of 
Dover,, we pursued our course directly northward to 
Copenhagen. 

Nothing can exceed, we think, the beauty of the scene 
through which we passed. The air was bland and trans* 
parent. . The shores of the various islands along which we 
passed, sometimes qu{te near, and at other times at the 
distance of- a mile or two, or more, were covered with 
fields of ripening wheat and verdant pastures, and studded 
with the cottages of fishermen, along the water's edge, 
each with its nice little garden, and surrounded with a 
few fruit trees. Whilst higher on the shore, and i9ore 
remote from the water, stood, at distant iiitei-vals, the ztian* 
sions of the rich proprietors, whioh were almost invariably 
white, and adorned with beautiful gardens of vegetables^ 
and flowers, and shrubbery, with not a few fruit or forest 
treest We passed many villages, which were almost con- 
cealed behind the numerous trees planted in and arotuid 
them, and which serve to ^ve an agreeable temperature 
to the air in the heat of summery as well as to protect 
from the rude storms of winteriP#nd over whose verdant 
Ipps the brown-colcHred chimiie]^ and the lofty church* 
spire were peering. Our steam-boat stopped c^ several of 

these towDSi to land or to receive paasengeiai. In addition 

17* 
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thprs. we well remember the chamiing villages of 

)rg and GriJnsimd on our left hand, and Gaa- 

; ana Stu bbeljobing on our right. 

n Ihese and other landing-places on our route, we 

d very agreeable accessions to the number of oUr 

I)as3enger9, from (he several islands by which we coasted. 

Some of these were persons of distinction, and gave os a 

very pleasing imprcEsion of Danish manners and character. 

Few coimlries in Europe possess a fioer-Iooking populatioii 

than Denmark. Of a middle-size, or rather somewhat above 

it, well-formed, and not too heavy for easy and graceful 

movement, they are certainly a good-looking people. 

Their complexion is almost always fair, their hair generally 

Wond, and their eyes blue. The chief drawback in their 

'arance is too great a blondness of Lair. Neither 

n hair, nor red, has great attractions, we believe, for 
•" moat of contioiaseurs in beauty; and both are only 

iBble when united to great beauty of fece and of per- 
son. But enough of this personal criticism. We only 
sdd, that the remarks which we have just made are much 
more. applicable to the true Danish part of the population 
of the kii^om, — that is, to the people of^he Danish 
Archipelago end Jutland,— Uim ta the Germanic part of 
it ; Tie., the inbkbitanbi of Sleiwic, Holstein, and Lauen- 
buif . 

Amongst the higher and better-cdooated classes of the 
Danes, thi^ manners and dress are the ssme as those of the 
French, the Englbh, and the Germuis of the same classes. 
It is only among the lower classed as they are commonly 
called, and such as have never traveled far from their 
natite spot, that one sees in Denmaric, as in otiier countries 
On the continent, those varieties of costume which no time 
leems able to change, and those mannen which are called 
jiriiilitiTe; because ihej may be said to be coeval with the 
pe(^e,andp«ciitiartotiiem. lliweisconriderablevarie^ 
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in the^ dress of the peasants on the islands, but far more in 
that of the same class in the differentprovinces of Jutland. 
With the exception of Copenhagen and a few other 
large cities and towns, the entire population of Deniiiark 
may be said to be either engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
or in fishing and commerce. Indeed, so great is- the 
proximity of a large portion of. the inhabitants of this 
country, whether living on the islands or the mainland, 
that it may be said that almost, if not quite a majority of 
the people are occupied in both sorts of life. The dwellers 
along the coast, especially the poprer classes, have their 
small craft anchored in some creek or cove, or hauled 
up on the shore, what time the few acres of ground, hard 
by. their neat little cottages, demand their care, or whilst 
the weather does not permit their being out on the deep. 
But no sooner are the labors of their fields over for a short 
season, or until the coming spring, than they betake them- 
selves to their sloops and other sarling vessels, and sally 
forth on the bays and sounds, or the vaster deep, in pursuit 
of the fish which so abundantly frequent their waters, ' or 
to carry the productions of one part of the country to 
another. To so great an extent is this alternation of life, 
this amphibious existence, pursued by the entire coast- 
population, that it is hard to tell whether they are most at 
home on the land or on the sea. Tens of thousands of 
Denmark's population may sayj with Childe Harold, 

" And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton*d with thy breakers-r-they to me - 

Were a delight ; and if the freshening seti 
Made them a terror— ^'twas a pleasing fear. 
Fori was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far end near, 
And kid my hand upon thy man6— as I do here !" 



must form a race of bravR seamen. Accord- 

ihat no country haa, ia proportion to ita 

M large a number of expert, bold, and hardy 

Denmark possesses. They may be somewhat 

(heir movements than the English and American 

]t they are more cautious and steady. They, 

iVer, we must add, for the last twenty or thirty 

E been suiFering from the attacks of that most 

, and most dangeroua enemy of the sailor of almost 

«ime — alcohol. 

y be readily supposed that this varied life must 
vast influence on the ideas, the feelings and the 
jter of the people. At oae while they are away 
u the water, in their tioy boats, fishing under the full 
ice of a summer's sun, and pass the live-long day on 
[1 and almost waveless waters. Naught hutthecrieB 
sea-fowl breaks upoti the silence which reigns 
d them. At another, they are overtaken by a vio- 
*«ui and sudden tempest, and are driven, they scarcely 
know, for a while, whither, by the irresistible winds. 
With great difficulty, it may be, they reach their homes, 
and drag their vessels on the foaming beach. The tem- 
pe«t howb around tiieir little tenements, and threatens at 
every instant to sweep ^^ away. The night passes in 
this gloomy manner. Pcfbaps several days and nights of 
such weather succeed e^ch other. And this is especially 
the case when the sun has passed in autunm, the tropic, 
and inverts the year. Then cloudy, dark, lowering days 
crowd upon one another, and announce the near approach 
of.winter. It is then that the fisherman stays about his 
little home, attending to such little afiairs as can be done 
at such times. The long nights of autumn and winter 
are whiled away around the blazeless fire c^ the slow burn- 
ing peat, the women and children busy with their va- 
rioiu toils, and the men occupied in such works as befit 
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thie. occasion. Meanwhile tale succeeds to t^l«, of ship- 
wrecks and of narrow escapes, of witches and of ghosts. 

The Dane? themselves, -as well as travelers, have re- 
marked the wonderful fondness of their peasants for story- . : 
telling. One of their authors has make quite a volumin- 
ous collection of the taleii which are current throughout the 
entire country-population of the kingdom. As might be 
expected, not a little superstition is blended with these 
stories ; indeed it forms their chief basis. All sea-faring 
men are superstitious. Their very mode of lif6 renders 
them peculiarly so. In the midst of the roar of the storm, 
the gleaming of the lightning, and the unnatural, — if we 
may so say, — appearance which the heavens and the 
waters then assume, the sailor would be more than mortal 
if his imagination was not excited to the *very highest 
pitch. It is not wonderful that at such a moment he is . 
ready to imagine that he hears, in the moaning or whis- ' * !s'^ 
tliug of the winds, the ruariiigof the billows, aud even in-^^fc**! 
the creaking of his bark, the voices of unknown and super- *»= 
natural beings. Every thing becomes instinct with life. 
And the little vessel which has carried him through storms 
which no tongue can describe, becomes the object of his 
first regard, his affectionate attachment, and even his vene^ 
ration. It is his friend and companion, and at length he 
comes to consider it a sort of living thing. Another cir- 
cumstance in Danish life concurs to make this people foB<d 
of legends and stories. They have no large manufacturing 
establishments. Every family, among the laboring people, 
endeavors to make for itself those things which it has 
need of, to as great an extent as possible. This is doae 
in the primitive way. The spinning-wheel and the loom," 
as well as the old-fashioned wool-cards, form a portion of 
the furniture of every cottage that is in a thriving state. 
This gives great domesticity to their lives, and leads to the 
formation of; innumerable little circles of neighborhood- 
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friends. Each of these is a school for all sorts of gossip, 
ind as amusements cannot he numerous under such cir- 
cumstances, story and song must supply^the means of pass- 
ing away in an agreeable manner the social hours. 

As to the stories which circulate on such occasions, they 
are chiefly such as relate to the marvellous. A church was 
built somewhere, and to the astonishment of the people, a 
vast crevice appeared in its walls. As oflen as it was filled, 
it reappeared, until a black cat was thrown in, when it 
closed at once and for ever ! A rich and pious old lady 
^uilt a church, and asked God that her life might last as 
long as her church should stand. Alas ! she forgot to ask 

f. for perpetual youth. Death cut off generation after genera- 
tion, and yet she lived. But at length she became so fee- 
ble that she ordered an oak. coffin to be made, herself to 
be placed in it, and then to be laid in the church. Once 

■ every year she awoke — on Christmas, — and for an hour re- 
garded the scene. And wh«n approached by the priest, she 
regularly asked, " Does my church stand yet 1" And 
when told that it did, she fell back into her coffin, exclaim- 
ing " Would to God that it were destroyed," and with a 
groan went to sleep for another year! In a certain 
part of Zealand, (in the neighborhood of Vordingborg) 
the inhabitants of some villages hear the neighing of the 
horses and barking of the dogs of Valdemar Atterdag, 
coursing through the air at the return of a fixed epoch, 
when the nights are dark as pitch ; and with due care they 
place some oats and meat in dishes at their doors. 

Several of these national stories have been used by 
Danish poets as the themes of dramatic or other poems. 
One of these is beautifully told by Oehlenschlager. It is 
not, however, a legend ; it is a tale from real life. A poor 
fisherman lost his son in a storm, and became deranged by 
the affliction. Every day he would embark in his little 
boat and go out into the wide ocean. There he would 
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beat a drum, with heavy blows, and call upon his son with 
a loud voice. *' Come," he would say, " come from thy 
retreat ; swim to me ; I will place thee by my side in my 
boat. And if thou art dead, I will give thee a tomb in the 
churchyard, a tomb amid flowers and shrubs. Thou wilt 
sleep tetter there than in the midst of the waves." But 
he calls in vain ; he looks in vain. When night comes, 
he returns to his home, saying, " I will go further to-mor- 
row ; my poor son has not heard me." 

As to popular ballads, no country abounds more in them 
than Denmark. Their number is very great, and many of 
them are very beautiful. One of them, " King Christian,"* 
written by Evald, holds the same place among* Danish 
songs, that " Rule Britannia" does among those of Eng- 
land. The first stanza is as follows : — 

• ^ 

" King Christian stood by the high mast, 

'Mid smoke and spray, 
His fierce artillery flashed so fast, 
That Swedish wrecks were round him cast, 
And lost each hostile stem and mast, 

'Mid smoke and spray. 
Fly, Sweden, fly ! nor hope to win 
Where Christian dauntless mingles in 

The fray !" 

Were it necessary, we might quote portions of olhen, 
which are equally beautiful, if not quite as popular. »^ 

We were not bom poets, nor have we ever felt, at any 
period of our lives, the divine afflatus of the Muses; and^if 
we had, a steam-boat, with its noisy ^lachinery, its clatter- 
ing wheels, and its volumes of black smoke rolling away 
from its chimneys, is surely not a place very likelyto ex- 
cite to verses. But we have never yet visited these north? 
ern regions without feeling a melancholy interest in look- 

* Christian IV., in some respects the greatest dtQenmark's kin|^ 
at least since the days of Valdemar I. ' Of his history, as well as 
of this national song, we have spoken in another place. 
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upon them as the land of tie Scandmavian Scalds and 
men, of poets and warriors. The islands, as well as 
continental portions of Df^nmark, form a portion of 
vast Scandinavian region — which compreh ended, as 
have already stated, the kingdoms of Denmark, Swe- 
L and Norway. Over this entire region what an impe- 
»ble veil hides from our view the transactions of many 
,lie ages which preceded, a'l well as many of those 
ch succeeded, the Christian epoch ! All is buried in 
profoundness of midnight darkness. We have only 
.ions, few, obscure, and unsatisfactory, in relation to 
irsB ages of barbariam. We only know tjiat this entire 
cj,lent of countries, greatly diversified in physical charac- 
ter, was peopled by tribes and nations which spoke essen- 
[Iv tlie same language, which worshipped the same gods, 
II iloyed in that worship the same bloody rites. But 

. T.^re their most renowned chieftains, what examples 
they, or their suhjects, ever give, of noble virtue and 
goodness, as well as of noble daring; what, in detail, 
their manner of life, — these, and a hundred similar inqui- 
ries, which our hearts prompt us to make, are all made in 
vmn ; for interrogated antiquity answers not. The silence 
of the tomb reigns over the early history of all this region,^" . 
There is something so mysterious in the gloom which 
* hangs over the distant past of these countries, that one al- 
most approaches them with awe. We know aomething, 
but not enough to give us satisfaction. The little that we 
do know is filled with horrible scenes, obscurely described, 
in the imperfect remains of Scandinavian legends — for of 
literature there is nothing relating to this early period, — 
and by consequence but feintty and obscurely conceived 
by our minds. We would go farther; we would pene- 
trate into those scenes of the dark past ; we would satisfy 
our excited desires by having a fiill vision of all its events; 
Vit alas, we are repelled from the dark barriers which se- 
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parate us from this unfathomable past, and we are com* 
pelled, in despair, to remain in our present ignorance. 
And Odin and Thor, and the obscure traditions relating to 
tkeu: bloody religion, must be classed with those thingf 
which we hardlv know whether to believe or not, and 
which, if we believe them, we cannot embody in concept 
tion. 

The physical character of the entire Scandinavian re- 
gion, its innumerable islands belting the coasts, the inna'> 
raerable lakes which are to be found in each of its greftt 
sub-divisions, its bays and fiords, would lead us to suppose 
that its inhabitants would early become addicted to a nan- 
tical, and, considering the state of the world at that dky, 
a piratical life. And such History, from the moment sbe 
begins to speak, assures us was the fact. When in the 
lapse of centuries, their population had become sufficient- 
ly augmented, they commenced those fearful descents upon 
more southern Europe ; they ravaged the coasts, burned 
the cities, and then, at the approach of winter, they betook 
themselves again to their prows, and retired to their north* 
em abodes, until pressing want, or the lust of conquest, im* 
peUed them to another campaign. Then, with another 
rfell swoop, they would come doWn upon the coasts of dif* 
tant and feeble nations. They conquered and took posses- 
sion of a large portion of England. They carried their 
victorious arms into the heart of France, and chose Noi^ 
mandy, its fairest province, for their abode. And thq? 
even extended their rapacity to Spain and distant Itaiy ! 
Wonderful people ! What energy of character, what sn^ 
terprise possessed them ! But these ages have long c^Mfc 
passed away, and given place to others more enlightened^ 
and not less interesting. But it is time to return to out 
voyage. 

After having issued from the cluster of islands, our 
course was almost due north. The white ci^ c^ MaHi 
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were on our left, and for a long time were a promiftent 
direct in Ihe scene in that direction- For hours we passed 
along off tbe coast of Zealand, the largest of the Danish 
Archipelago. The sun shone heaulifully, A gentle 
bieeze sprung up from the west, which softened the ardor 
of the air, and scarcely a, wave was perceptible on the 
bosom of the sea. Time passed pleasantly, in reading oi 
in conversation, under the boat's refreshing canopy. At 
length the distant shores of Sweden began to appear on the 
right. The white sails of the many vessels which were 
passing to and fro, gave life to a scene of surpassing in- 
terest. In this way we passed over (he waves of the darit 
Baltic, and entered the Sound. At length tbe steeples of 
Copenhagen began to appear in the distance. The ate 
of this city 13 so little above the sea, and the ramparts are 
so high, that it makes but a poor appearance when seen 
{rom the water — and yet the finest view of it from the 
■water Is obtained as one approaches it from the south. 

At length, our steam-hoat, having passed beyond the 
dty — to get into the deep channel which leads into the 
harbor — turned round the low fortress of the Trckroner, 
and entered the port, leaving the large fortress, or citadel 
(m it is commonlj' called,) of Fredirikakavn on the right ; 
and soon she made her way down among the vessels which 
'lay thickly strown in tbe narrow harbor, when, casting 
anchor, she came to her rest. We took immediately one 
of tbe many small boats which swarmed around, and went 
asbcffe, near to the Custom-House. Hundreds of well- 
dressed and respectable-looking people lined the wharf 
where we landed, many attracted thither, doubtless, by the 
expectation of meeting friends who had come in the 
steam-boat, and others by mere curiosity. 

After the formality of a hasty examination of our pass- 
ports, and a cursory look into our luggage — done in the 
nKMt civil manner — tbe custom-house officers permitted u( 
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to pass on in quest of a hotel. Nor had we to search 
long. The welcome face of our colored friend, Matthew 
— a St. Croix negro, whom we had met with when here 
four years ago, and who then acted as bur guide — was 
soon distinguished among the crowd. The next moment 
found us following him to our old Hotel d' Angleterre ; 
and in less than half an hour from the time the steam-hoat 
cast anchor, we found ourselves quietly and pleasantly 
seated at a window, looking out, in the decline of a sweet 
summer's ' day, on Kongens-J^ye-Torv, or King's New 
Market, (a large Place, almost in the centre of the city,) 
its equestrian statue of Christian Y., and the vast numbers 
of people who were walking in this thorough&re of 
Copenhagen. 
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The geographical position of Copenhagen is in north 
latitude 55° 41', and longitude 12° 35' east of Greenwich. 
Its situation is on the eastern side of the island of Zealand, 
and on a frith or narrow sound which separates that island 
from the smaller one of Amager, or Amak, as it is 
usually called by foreigners. From the position of this 
latter island, the arm of the sea which separates tbem 
runs from northeast to southwest. The main portion of 
the city, or rather the portion which is strictly called 
Copenhagen, lies on the island of Zealand ; and as many 
of its most important streets run out at right angles to 
the narrow sheet of water which separates it from 
Christianshavn, or the portion of the city which stands on 
the island of Amager, and others are parallel to it, it is 
obvious that the main part of the city may he said to face 
the southeast. 

No situation could he finer than that of Copenhagen 
for commerce. The harbor, which is in the northern 
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portion of the sheet of water which ' separates the isla^ * 
of Amager from Zealand, is long and narrow, but is deSp 
and safe. It can be entered by large vessels only from 
the northern end. The southern portion, or, to speak 
with more accuracy, the southwestern portion of this 
channel, is not deep enough to allow anything more than 
small vessels to pass through it. A drawbridge reacl|f6 
from the northern or upper point of the island of Amager, 
over to the island of Zealand, and « closes, as it were, the 
harbor, or rather forms the inner harbor, where five hun- 
dred vessels of the largest size may lie in safety at all 
times. Another bridge farther down, where the channel 
is narrowest, unites the portion of Copenhagen which 
stands on the island of Zealand to Christianshavn, or the 
portion which stands on the island of Amager. Whilst 
a third, called the Long Bridge, passes the channel farther 
still to the south or southwest, and near where it expands 
into the bay which lies in that direction. 

What is called the outer harbor lies along the shore of 
Zealand, just outside of the first-named bridge, and is 
bounded on the east by a sand-bar, or shoal, which runs 
up from the northern point of the island of Amager, 
which is invisible to the eye, but which renders the 
water very shallow in that direction. At the extremity 
of that hidden sand-bar stands the strong fortress of the 
Trekroner, or Three Crowns. So that all vessels of any 
considerable draught of water, must, in entering even the 
outer harbor, pass between that fortress and the shore of 
the island of Zealand, on which stands, not opposite, 
however, but lower down, the strong fortress called tl|p 
Citadel of Frederikshavn. Nor is the entrance for large 
ships wide, though it is not difficult under the conduct of a 
skilful pilot. 

The Royal Navy Yard is on the upper end of the 
island of Amager and in &ce of the city. It is one of the 

18* 
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betl in the oort^ of Europe, and is abundantly EUpplied 
with covered stocks on which Ehips may be built, and 
large magazinea of timber, and store-houses abundantly 
mpplied with ship-stores, all in the best order. Whilst 
in front, within the inner harbor, He a number of large 
ship of the line and frigates, dismantled, hut in such a 
state that they could soon be made ready for sea. 

Merchant- vessels which arrive with cargoes, or which 
require repairs, enter the inner harbor, and discharge 
along the wharfs on either side of the harbor, or pass to 
the common ship-yarde, which also lie on Ibe island of 
Amager. The small coasting vesgels, after entering into 
the inner harbor, pasa into the canals which lead almost 
into the heart of Ihe city. 

We trust that we have said enough to give the reader 
some idea of the nature and advantages of this city, con- 
sidered with reference to commerce. Lord Mole sworth, 
in his work on Denmark, written about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, says of this city : " Its situation for trade 
is one of the best in the world, because of the excellency 
of its port ; so that, without doubt, were Copenhagen a 
iree city, it would be the mart and staple of all the traffic 
of the Baltic. The port is enclosed by the bulwarks of 
the town, the entrance into it being so narrow that 
bnt one ship can pass at a time. I'hb entrance is every 
night shut up with a strong boom.* The harbor is capa- 
cious enough to hoM five hundredsail, where neither wind 
nor enemies can do them the least mischief. The road 
vithout is Tory good and safe, being fenced from the sea 
by a large sand-bank, on the points of which float always « 
ccnple of buoys to direct aU ships that come in or go out. 

• Thii was the can al thit day. But it present a bridge with 
a draw occupies the plica where the buom once was. The 
trader will obatnra (hat Lord M. (peaks of what ia really tb« 
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Here are no tides to fear, but always a sufficient depth of 
water. Sometimes, indeed, according as the wind blows 
into or out of the Baltic, there sets a current, but it is not 
frequent nor dangerous. To conclude, this port may 
justly be reckoned in all respects one of the best in the 
whole world." 

This statement of his lordship must be pronounced to be 
strictly accurate. And there is not the least reason in the 
world to doubt that if Copenhagen were made a Free 
City — ^that is, a port in which all sorts of merchandise 
might enter free of duty, and be deposited there, — ^the 
whole trade of the countries which border on the Baltic 
would centre here, and the merchants of Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Northern Prussia, and Mecklen- 
burg, instead of receiving their foreign merchandise direct 
from England, France, the Mediterranean, the East Indies 
and America, would receive it from this city, and save a vast 
deal of time and risk in the early spring and late autumn. 
As it is now, it is extremely difficult for a ship to make two 
voyages during the season in which the Baltic is naviga- 
ble, between St. Petersburg and the West Indies. But if 
Copenhagen were a Free City, where vast stores were ac- 
cumulated, cai^oes could be transported from this place 
to even the remotest port on the Baltic some six or 
eight or ten times a season, from the opening of the navi- 
gation in April or May, until its close in November. 
What life would, by this activity of commerce, be infused 
into the present dead state of things in this kingdom, we 
need not undertake to describe. 

What is now called Copenhagen was for ages called the 
Haven, and was only a fishing village, a place of retreat 
for the small craft of those days, which often sought pro- 
tection against the violence of the storms, as well as from 
the Wendish and other pirates, by which the Baltic was for 
centuries infesM* Thii appellatioii was retained even 
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t latle had been built for Ibe defence of the harbor, 

I village had gradually risen to the consequence of 

In process of time, as it became a place for com- 
ind merchants b^;an to establish themselves there/ 
*«■ called in the Danish language, Kiobmajtdkavn, 
ten of MtTchanta. The nalivea of Iceland at pre- 
le: U it KaupmanDBhofji, and the Scotch formerly 

it Coupmaa-Haven. By degrees, the word Kiob- 
iiavn, through rapidity of ullerance, came to be pro- 
^A Kiobenhavn, which is the modern Danish pro- 
in, and from which we have in English the word 
n. 
• "ar the First, or Valdemar the Great, as he is corn- 

led, made a present of this place, together with 
r ferablo diEtrict around it, to his friend and favorite 

] "] Absalom. This Biahop, who figures to such ad- 
VI e in the annals of Denmark, was originally called 
Axel rivide, hut agreeably to the usages of those times, he 
gave a Latin form to his name, and was ever afterwards 
called Absalom. This distinguished man, who knew how 
to use with equal dexterity the crosier and the sword, 
built here a castle in the year 1168, which he called A sel- 
house. It was built for the purpose of keeping the pirates 
in awe, and stood on the spot where now stands the vast 
palace of Christiansborg. And we may remark that in 
Danish poetry this city is, until this day, otlen called 
Axelstad, or the city of Axel, from the circumstances 
which we have just stated. 

BiBhop Absalom, some time before his death, made a pre- 
sent of Copenhagen, which had attained the dignity of a 
town, to the bishop and chapter of Eoeskilde, and their 
successors. For more than two centuries, the king of Den- 
mark endeavored in vain to recover this town — or city, 
as it had become before the termination of that period, — 
from the bishops of Roesldlde, and reduce it under the un- 
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controlled authority of the crown. It was reserved to the 
first king of Denmark of the Oldenburg family (Christian 
I.) to succeed in accomplishing that object. From him 
the bishop and chapter of Hoeskilde received such a re- 
muneration as they themselves admitted to be ample. The 
predecessor of Christian I., Christopher III., had al- 
ready chosen Copenhagen for bis residence and the cap- 
ital of the kingdom, and such it has continued during a 
period of nearly four hundred years. 

The finest view of this city which one can have, when 
approaching by water, is had when coming fix>m the 
south. As seen over the low intervening island of Amak, 
it seems to be considerably elevated, and l^e palace of 
Christiansborg, the steeples of a few churches, the observa- 
tory, &c., have an agreeable appearance ; whilst the 
wooded hill, on which stands the country palace of Fred- 
eriksberg, nearly two miles west of the city, forms a fine 
addition to the picture. 

The present population of Copenhagen may be stated 
to be 120,000. It has been steadily but slowly increasing 
for the last quarter of a century. The reader, without doubt, 
will be surprised to find that it is not greater. But he will 
cease to wonder at the comparative smallness of the popu- 
lation when he considers that few cities have suffered more 
fix)m fire, and fixHn the attacks of enemies, than this has 
done. The plague also threatened several times to lay 
it waste, and actually carried off, in 1711, thirty thou- 
sand of its inhabitants. In the year 1728, sixteen hundred 
houses were burnt down. In 1794, the gorgeous palace 
of Christiansborg was consumed by the flames ; and in the 
year following 943 iiouses, together with the church of 
St, Nicholas, fell a prey to the same devouring element. 
In the year 1658-60, this city sustained, and finally re- 
pelled, afiirioussiege from the Swedes. In the year 1700 it 
was besieged and captured by the Swedes, under Charles 
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Xn. It was ako besieged at aikr earlier day by tbe con- 
federate forces of the Hanseatic Cities. The celebrated 
battle of the Baltic was fought just outside of the harbor 
in 180 i. And in 1807 it suffered dreadfully from the 
bombardment and capture which it sustained from the 
English forces under Lords Cambier and Cathcart. By 
that catastrophe more than 400 houses were destroyed, ifl- 
cluding the church of St. Mary, and many lives were loil* 
And what was worse than all, the large and beautiful fleety' 
lying moored in their harbor, and vast naval stores, were 
rapaciously taken and transported to England, and were 
never returned. This was a fatal blow to Denmark's pros- 
perity, and*needed only to be followed by the loss of Nor- 
way, -to reduce her to a state bordering on perfect impo- 
tency. 

The city stands, as we have said, on, the two islands of 
Zealand and Amager, the main part being on the former. 
The part which stands on the island of Zealand, and which 
is properly called Copenhagen, is divided into two parts 
by a canal which runs up to the Kongens-Nye-Torv, or 
Royal New Market, and by ^ street called Gother Gade, 
which continues in the line of the canal out to the opposite 
or northwestern side of the city. The southern part is 
called the Old Town, whilst the northern portion is called 
the New Tovm, as well as Frederikstad, in the official 
papers of the government. In the former, are found the 
Kongens-Nye-Torv, or Royal New Market ; the old palace 
of Charlottenburg, and the Botanical Garden adjoining • 
the Exchange 5 the Mint ; the Royal Museum of Natural 
History ; the Frue Kirke, (or Notre Dame 5) Trinity 
Church, and the University. In the latter, are the Amalien 
Plads (or Amalian Place,) and the four Palaces which 
surround it ; the Royal Museum ; the Hospital, and the 
Rosenberg Chateau and Garden. Whilst in Christianshavn, 
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on the island of Amager, are the Arsenal, the Penitentiary, 
the Royal Navy Yard, and the Naval Magazines. 

The entire city is surrounded by a high and wide ram- 
part, with numerous bastions, and with a deep and wide 
fosse or moat beyond it. The rampart is now converted 
into one of the most beautiful promenades which we have 
ever seen. It is nearly four miles in circuit. Row» of 
trees are growing on it ; and on the bastions are fine grass- 
plats, and all is arranged with the very best taste. Several 
wind-mills, placed on these bastions, with their great arms, 
give something of the picturesque to the scene. There 
are but four gates through which one may enter the city, 
from the land side j one of which is on the island of Ama- 
ger, and the other three are on Zealand. The entrance 
into the harbor is defended by two fortresses, one of which 
is called the Trekroner (the Three Crowns), which stands 
on a small artificial island, which is in a line with the 
northern point of the island of Amager, and at a consider- 
able distance from it ', the other is on the island of Zea- 
land, but not opposite to the„ Trekroner, (being near to 
the city,) and is called the citadel of Frederikshavn. Both 
of these fortresses are well built, and are capable, by their 
position as well as their strength, of dealing dreadful de- 
struction upon an enemy who might have the boldness to 
attack them. The Trekroner is considered a fine speci- 
men of the art of fortification. It is a hexagon in diape, 
and its walls are reckoned impregnable. Its powder ma- 
gazines and its barracks are considered particularly fine. 
Neither of these fortresses possesses a great elevation, nor 
is it necessary they should. The Danes have learned from 
the painful experience of 1801 and 1807, the necessity of 
having their city well protected by fortifications. 

Copenhagen is deservedly considered to be one of the 
finest cities in northern Europe. The New Town, espe- 
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ouHy, is very well built. The streets are regular and 
BUfficiently wide. The Old Town is leas regular, but its 
■treets are generally of a good width, and the archi- 
tecture of its houses presents a contrast with those of the 
New Town which is not unpleasant. For, whilst in the 
latter, the more simple and chaste style prevails which one 
now sees in the newest portions of all the well-built cities 
of Europe, the semi-CIothic, with its ^ble-ends, its circu- 
larly-arched windows, and its large and showy door-ways, 
■till reign lo a great extent. In all parts of the city 
the houses are built of brick, and are from three to four 
itories. The greater part of them are stuccoed, and 
punted white, or lead color. But what shall we say of 
the streela 1 As to the middle parts of them, or portions 
for carriages, they may do well enough. They are paved 
with round stones, of moderate size, and, though rough, 
they are solid and durable. But as to the side-ways, how 
BhalJ we speak of them 1 They are, in many of the streets, 
not deficient in width ; varying usually from five lo ten 
feet. But they are paved with hard round stones, like the 
tiniddle of the streets, and bordered on the outer side by 
a continuous line of blocks of granite. Never in our lives 
have we found it so hard to walk about in any other city. 
Even the streets in the old parts of Paris are belter than 
this. For, besides the round, uncomfortable shape of the 
atones which form the side-way, there is an endless push- 
ing of persons off the narrow granite curb-stone; for, 
being about twelve inches in width, and perfectly smooth 
in its surface, all the world seek to walk on it, and resem- 
ble persons walking on a log. Thus the comers and goers 
are in constant conflict, and it is nothing but a ceaseless 
dodging to and fro, which is weaiisome in the extreme. 
However, there is a prospect that thb uncomfortable state 
of the Bteeta will not last alwayi ; for acme peraons are 
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essaying to introduce the bituminous pavements, which 
have lately been tried with success in Paris.* 

At Copenhagen, as at Hamburg, many of the houses, 
in the streets where much business is done, have cellars 
which are partially subterranean. ^ These cellars are occu- 
pied sometimes as grocery stores, bardware-^tores, milli- 
ners' shops, apothecaries' shops, shoe-stores, &c. But often, 
too, as places where not only wine, but all sorts of ardent 
spirits are retailed. There is no mistaking these shops. 
The pictures of bottles, black and yellow, on the window- 
shutters, or on a sign-board placed conspicuously on the 
wall, above the entrance, sufficiently indicate their nature, 
without the suspended keg, or the inscription Viin Handel 
en gros et en detail : Commerce in wine, wholesale and 
retail. 

But it is time that we give some notices of the most im- 
portant localities, public-buildings, &;c., of this city, which 
is certainly to be ranked among the £jiest capitals of 
Northern Europe. 

The best streets of Copenhagen are : Gothersgade and 
Nyhavn, Bredgade, . Store Kongensgade, Amaliegade, 
Frederiksgade, Kronprindsessegade, CBstergade, Dronnin- 
genstvergade, and those which border Holmens Canal. 
The most remarkable Placesf are : Kongens-Nye-Torv, (or 

* We might remark, in passing, that if Paris were paved as C<k 
penhagen is, we have no doubt that a very numerous class of the 
gentlemen of that city of vaunted politeness — ^but the masses of 
whose inhabitants really know as little about the first elements pf 
this great Social virtue, as M. Talleyrand would call it, as any that 
can be found in the civilized world — would pursue a course just the 
opposite of that which they now almost invariably pursue ; that iw, 
they would keep to the outside of the trottoir, or side-walk, and 
force the ladies tu walk next to the houses. Whereas, at present, 
they, with singular perseverance, keep to the inner side of the pave- 
ment, or trottoir, and compel the ladies to take the outer, we sup- 
pose, to protect themselves against the mud ! 

t We wish the reader to bear in mind what wei have already said^ 
respecting the word Place. 
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New Royal Maiket,) Amalienborg, (or Amalien-PIadfl, as 
it is more frequently called,) Gammel-Torv, and Amager- 
Tonr ; all of which are indicated on the accompanying 
planof the city. 

Kongens-Nye-Tonr \§ in the central.part of the city. It 
18 a large, irregular-shaped space of ground, which we 
hardly know how to describe. It is neither square, oblong, 
nor round ; nor is it a trian^e 5 although that figure 
comes nearest to it. The extent of this place cannot be 
much less than three or £>ur acres. When we were here 
in 1836, it was in a wretched state, for the pavement had 
become so broken up by the wagcms and carriages which 
continually traversed it, that it was almost impossible to 
walk across it with any comfort. M. Marmier says that 
the wags of Copenhagen called itihe Danish Switzerlandj 
when he was here ! At present it is undergoing a thorough 
repaving, and will become a ccHnparatively handsome 
spot. It would be infinitely more beautiful if it were con- 
verted into a public garden, like Washington Square, 
in Philadelphia, and surrounded with an iron fence, or pal- 
isade. Laid out in fine gravel- walks, amid flowers and 
shrubbery, it would form a delightfiil promenade for the 
citizens, and would be greatly frequented. 

In the centre of this Place there is an equestrian statue 
erected in honor of King Christian V. Take it all in all, 
it is the most contemptible thing of the sort which we have 
ever seen. It is of lead, and really it is a heavy afl^air in 
all respects. It was erected in 1688, and was the produc- 
tion of a French sculptor of the name of Amoreux. What 
the figures at the base of the pedestal were intended to 
symbolize we will not attempt to say, lest we should com- 
mit a mistake. Belzoni, the celebrated Italian traveler, 
remarked, when he first saw this wonderful production, 
that the only animation about the work is to be found 
in the horse's tail ! To which sage criticism we add our 
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entire concurrence. An iron palisade is now making 
around this statue — an honor which it does not merit. 

No less than thirteen streets run out from this place, in 
different directi(»is, some of which are the most important 
in the city, — as for instance, the Gothersgade to the north, 
Store Kongensgade and Drcmningensgade to the East, 
Ostergade (which has been called the Bond street of Co- 
penhagen) and Lille Kongensgade to the west ^ and Hoi- 
mens Canal, with the two streets which border it, to th« 
southeast The most of the buildings which surround this 
Place are the residences of private individuals. The h6tel 
du Nord, and the h6tel d'Angleterre, which are the best 
known of all the hotels of the city, stand on the north 
side of this Place. On the southeastern side of 
this Place stands the old dingy-looking brick palace of 
Charlottenburg, in the rear of which is the pleasant Botani- 
cal Garden of 'the Academy of Arts. This palace was giv- 
en up to the Academy in 1778. Besides containing the 
collections of this institution, and its library and schools of 
art, this palace contains the apartments of several of the 
professors. Here, too, are some of the £jiest works of 
Thorvaldsen, who is, without doubt, at this moment, the 
first sculptor in the world. Among these works are copies 
of his Hebe ; Ganymede holding a cup to an eagle ; Mars, and 
Cupid at his side ; and a lion 3 all of which, as well as others, 
which we pass over, are extremely beautiful. The eagle and 
Ganymede are an exquisite group. We had no concep- 
tion that the plumage of a bird could be so perfectly rep- 
resented in marble as it is here. Here, too, we 
found Thorvaldsen himself at work in his atelier, or shop, 
moulding some models for the bas-reliefs which he is con- 
tinuins to make for the Frue Kirhe or Notre Dame, 
which has been already so enriched by his chisel. We 
were received by him in the loudest manner. He is a 
plain modest man, short, and stoutly-formed, with a fine 



hale, ruddy face, and blond hair. For a long time, he 
has confined himself to modelling and finishing ; his pu- 
pHa do (he rest. He told ua thai he does not know how 
many staluea and pieces of sculpture he has made, not hav- 
ing kept any account of thenij— but he said they greatly 
exceed a thousand. He 19 to return to Rome shortly, and 
as a tribute of honor, he is to be sent thither in a Danish 
frigate, which is to be despatched expressly for that pur- 
pose. He will carry with him many models, in plaster, 
which he has prepared, and will cause the sculpturing of the 
objects of which they are the patterns, to be 'made at 
Rome. Among the pupils in this establishment, we found 
a very agreeable -looking young female artiste, working 
away with her moulding tools, and forming a bas-relief, — 
the subject we forget. She told us that she bad already 
spent four years in acquiring the art, and that shi? cxj ''Ct- 
ed to go to Rome to attain further perfection in it. She 
ihowed us a number of things which she had made, which 
displayed nrtuch capacity and ekill. And Mr. Thorvald- 
sen spoke highly of her and of her talents. 

Albert Thorvaldsen, the prince of modem sculptors, And 
the true Danish Phidias, is descended from Icelandic 
parents. He was bom in Copenhagen, but the day and 
the year of his birth are unknown to him and his friends. 
He is supposed to be about 71 or 72 years of age at the date 
of our writing thb notice of him, July, 1840. He was 
brought up at Copenhagen, and early displayed a taste for 
the art in which he has since gained such celebrity. In 
the Academy of Arts he gained every prize for which he 
contended. He was sent to Rome in 1796, at the expense 
of the crown, to prosecute his studies in the midst of the 
noble specimens of art which Italy and its capital alone 
afford. The voyage was made in the Thetis, a Danish 
frigate. For rnany years he labored at his business, in 
Rome, with great asudui^, but without having arrested 
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public attention. Just at the time when he was on the 
point of being compelled to return to his native country, 
on account of the termination of the period for which the 
royal stipend was granted, he had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Thomas Hope, an English 
gentleman of fortune and taste, who not only engaged him 
to make what turned out to be his famous Jason, victori- 
ously bringing back the golden fleece from Colchis, but 
also assisted him with funds until his works brought him 
ample means of living. In 1819, Thorvaldsen made a 
visit to his native land, where, so great had his fame be- 
come, that persons of all ranks, from the king on the 
throne to the humblest citizen, hastened to show honor to 
the man whose talents had shed so much renown on his 
country. He was received every where with marks of 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

On this occasion he remained about a year in Den- 
mark, laboring most diligently in the old palace of Char- 
lottenburg, where he had worked at his profession in his 
youth. In 1820 he returned to Rome, taking Warsaw in 
the way, where the Emperor Alexander had requested 
him to meet him on the subject of erecting an equestrian 
statue of Prince Poniatowsky. He continued at Rome 
until 1838, if we remember rightly, when he returned, 
with the statues which compose his group of Christ and 
his Apostles, in a frigate which the Danish government 
had sent expressly to Ining him. He has now been here, 
on this second visit, two years. It was his expectaticxi to 
return to Rome this autumn ; but it is now quite certain 
that he will not be able to do so before next spring. 

Thorvaldsen has never been married. He has, how- 
ever, adopted a young lady, whom he brought up as his 
child, and to whom he is much attached. Althongh more 
than 70 years of age, be has scarcely the appearance of 
having passed nxty. What gives such a charm to him 
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and lo all h'la convereallon is his modesty, whidi io, in- 
deed, equal to hu nmit He Itbora evei; day with greit 
diligHice. By extreme nmpUcity, regulftrity, and virtue, 
be haa, under God'i blentDg, preierved a robust hekldi 
nd m Tigoroui coiutitution. 

Aa we have already stated, tbe productioca of Tbor- 
■ftUam are reiy numerona. We cannot attempt to indi- 
ette even all tbe most celebrated of them. Among tbow 
irinch ue moat known are bii Jason, Venus Victorious, 
Hrt>e, Cupid and the Graces, Ganymede and the £agle, 
S9ieplierd's Boy and Dog, Cupid and Psyche, Dancing 
Oiri, Man, Christ and fais AfxMtles. Among his bas^ 
reliefs may be mentioned as most celebrated, Alexander'a 
Entry into Babylon, History of Chriat, (at Munich,) 
Priam beting the body of Hector from Achilles, and 
Briseis led away from Achilles by Agamemnon's her- 
alds (both of these belong to tlie Duke of Bedjbrd,) 
Charity, Night and Day, Vulcan forging arrows fiw 
Venus, Hector reproaching Paria for cowardice, the Muses 
dancing around the Graces, Christ giving the Keys to 
Peter, the Baptism of Christ, the Lord's Supper. He baa 
also made many models for statues to be executed in 
bronze, one of which was that of Guttemberg, at Mayence. 
As to busts, the number wbich he has made is great. 

In speaking with Thorvaldsen respecting his finest 
itatueB which represent the human form, we learned a feet 
which somewhat surprised us. Not only did he assure us 
tiiat he literally made his models aflCT living forms, but 
that he bad usually (o engage several persons to serve as 
his living models, and according to which he made hia 
modeb in plaster, in order to make a fine statue. 
He said that he never had seen the person who was per- 
fectly beautiful in every limb, feature, &c. He had 
therefore to take the face from one, the neck from another, 
tiw shoulders from a third, the arm trom a fourth, &c. 
And whilst he admitted that there mig^ be persons in the 
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world who are perfectly formed throughout, he thought it 
would he extremely difficult to find them, and that there- 
fore the only course which a sculptor can pursue, who 
wishesi^to come up to the perfect beau-ideal^ is to seek 
that model in as many of the most finely formed persons 
as he can find. 

In the preceding notice of Thorvaldsen, we have fol- 
lowed the hest Danish authorities which we have met 
with, in addition to what we learned in conversation from 
the illustrious subject himself. Since writing the above, 
however, we have met with many details respecting his 
youthful days, and his trials at Rome from want of suf- 
ficient pecuniary resources, in his earlier residence there. 
But as we do not know what credit to attach to these 
details, we think that it is not worth while to trouble the 
reader with them. We will only state, that it is said by 
iome authors that Thorvaldsen was bom the 19th of No- 
vember, 1770 ; that his grandfather was a pastor of a 
church in Iceland ; that his father came in his youth to 
Copenhagen, where he married the daughter of a Danish 
minister of the gospel ; and that he maintained his family 
by making ornaments in sculpture, and sometimes occu- 
pied himself in making figure-heads for ships ; and that his 
son derived his first inspirations fcH* the art by which he 
has gained such wide-spread fame, from seeing the rude 
efforts of his poor but worthy father. 

On the western side of this Place stands the Theatre, 
which is no great a|hir in its external appearance ; of its 
interior we know nothing. Between the theatre and the 
old palace, of which we have spoken in the preceding 
paragraphs, stands the Royal High Military School ; and 
on the opposite side of the Place, and hard by the H6tel 
d'Angleterre, is the chief station of the Corps-de-Garde, 
havmg a smaU court or yard in fi-ont, surrounded by an 
iron palisade, where three brass cannons direct their start- 
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ling moutlu upon thp Place, and whence the guardi of 
the city are dt^spatchcd at intervals, day and night, to all 
''"<•> of the city. The shrill voice of the officer who 
< them out for this service, at frequent inlervals, and 
■"wsnals them to the music of the drum, will not soon be 
■gollen by us, for il has often enough interrupted our 
■lumbers. 

AftULiEN-pLiBs, or Amaliekbohg, as it is also called. — ' 
This Place is in the eastern or new portion of the ci^, 
and is not far from the harbor. If is circular in its form, 
and is intersected at ri^ht angles by two streels, and is 
thus divided int" fnur eals. Il la altogether a very 

beautiful si ur urround it, two of which 

are occi i" ■ the other two by some of 

One was formerly used 
I IS ijow established in a neigh- 
.reei." j-iiese palaces are of good proportions, of 
architecture, and altogether of a simple and agree- 
exterior. 
It was in one of these palaces that we had the honor of 
being presented to the late king, Frederick VI., in the 
month of June, 1836. Wefoundthe aged monarch very 
emaciated, and very feeble in appearance. His conversa- 
tion, however, was not wanting in vivacity. His couute- 

* This school waa viailed bj Lord NelaoD, after ihe celebrnled 
•tuck which he mtule on tha Dstiisb Seet and the fortresses gunrdiog 
the harbor, in 1601, sod highly compUmeB&dfoT the skill stui bravery 
which those who bad been its pupib IJafl^bpfayed in the battle ; 
particiilarl}' a LJeQlenant Villeiuoesj 't.yliifBJi'tabt who had recently 
left the Academy, and who bad comUiMcleitsjaii-boat in the battle, 
uid directed a most deBtiuctive Ore dn NeUon's flag-ship. This 
promising young officer was killed in 1S08, on board the Prince 
Christian Frederick, ship of the line, when diat vessel was captured 
by two Brili^ aiily'ronra, the Stately and the NaBsau, Lord Nel- 
son preMDled to the Academy, on the occldon of bia viait, gome 
medals which bad b«eQilnick in honor of thft victory of the Nile. 
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nance bore the deep furrows which care and anxiety had 
made upon it. Few sovereigns have ever lived who ex- 
perienced more sorrows than did this venerable monarch, 
who, although he seemed not to have known the consola- 
tion which religion gives in the hour of adversity, nor to 
have regulated his life in all respects according to the 
demands of a rigid morality, was, nevertheless, greatly 
beloved by his people. The true secret of this was to be 
found in his humanity, kindness, and condescending 
manners. 

In another of these palaces we also had the hohor of 
being presented to their Majesties, the present King and 
Queen of Denmark. The king is plain and afiable in his 
manners, and evidently a very well informed man. The 
queen is a very beautiful woman, of a most dignified and 
graceful deportment ; and her heart, we are assured, is as 
noble as her person. Withal, and better than all, she is 
an humble and sincere Christian. The interest which she 
takes in the schools, orphan asylums, and other institutions 
of beneficence, as indicated by the frequent visits which 
she makes to them, as well as in other ways, has greatly 
endeared her to the people. 

In the centre of the Amalien-Plads stands an equestrian 
statue of Frederick V. It is of bronze, standing on a large 
pe^[^stal of whitish Italian marble. The entire height is 
thirty-six feet. It is enclosed by an iron palisade, and 
that again by chains stretching from one marble post to 
another. This statue is considered to be one of the finest 
of the sort in the noHh of Europe. It is, unquestionably, 
a noble monument of respect and affection, erected to the 
memory of a monarch who certainly deserved it, for his 
virtues, and for the great encouragement which he gave 
to literature and the arts. It was erected in 1768, at the 
expense of the Danish Asiatic Company. The inscription 
in front is simple and appropriate. It is : 
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Fredbrico QmNTO. 

CLEM£2fTI 

Pacifico 
Aetittm Tutori 

Abtas 
Grata Felix.* 

The street which crosses this Place, running from the 
harbor to the west, is terminated by the ruins, or rather 
the unfinished structure, of what is called the Marble 
Church, which was commenced in the time of Frederick 
v., but for some reason or other — probably the want of 
money — it never advanced beyond the height of some 
thirty or forty feet The walls, inside and out, were to 
be built wholly of Norwegian marble, highly polished, 
and the whole was to be finished in the most magnificent 
ftyle. The dome was to have had an elevation of 264 
feet above the level of the ground, and the Corinthian 
pillars in front would have been about ninety feet in 
length, pedestal and capital included. Alas, that this 
structure, which was designed to surpass everything of 
the sort in the North, has only added another to the 
instances of the folly of " attempting to build a tower," 
without having first ascertained how much it would cost, 
and whether the means to finish were possessed by him 
who undertook to build. 

T^.Gammal Torv lies in the southwestern part of the city, 
and is used for a market. It is adorned with a fountain 
of water. Amager Torv is also on the western part of 
the city, and is near to the palace of Christiansborg, and 
deserves no special notice. It takes its name from its 
being the market-place for vegetables, which are chiefly 
raised by the people of Amager Island, and sold here. 

• A Grateful and Happy Age — ^to Frederick Fifth, Clement, 
Peaceful, and the Protector of the Arts. 
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Palace of Christiansboeg. — This is the most splendid 
palace in Denmark. It stands on what is called Slotsholm, 
or Castle-Island, and is situated in the western or old por- 
tion of the city. The island on which it stands is formed 
by a wide and deep canal, which is connected with the " 
harbor by another canal. Coasting vessels enter these 
canals, as they do the one which runs up from the harbor 
to the Kongens-Nye-Torv 5 and it is no uncommon thing 
to see these artificial basins filled with small, one-masted 
sloops firom the Danish Archipelago, or from the coasts of 
Jutland, Sleswic and Holstein. On Castle-Island there 
stand, besides ^the palace of Christiansborg, several large 
buildings, which are quite in the immediate vicinity, in 
one of which is the Koyal Library, and in another the 
Royal Chancery. The Exchange also stands on this 
island. 

The Palace of Christiansborg was originally built by 
Christian VI. Seven years were required for its coiiibiMlB*- 
tion. It was occupied for the first time, Nov. 26th, 1740| 
on which occasion a medal was struck, bearing an infcrip- 
tion which imported that it had been raised solely at the 
expense of the monarch — propria sumptu, nee uno qui' 
(lest obolo loculis civium expresso, Sfc. — which Sir John 
C^lf ipi tis Travels, translates, " Out of his majesty's own 
pmate purse, without pinching his subjects." An in- 
scription, in golden letters, over the principil ^tranc(^ 
from the westward, stated the same fact by thevords 
absque subditorum onere : — without burdeniing feis sub- 
jects. ^^.;.. 

The dimensions of this palace were great. It formed 
nearly a square, the front of which was 370 feet, and the 
sides 390. The height was 114. But including the 
buildings which connected the palace on one hand with 
the Chapel, and on the other with the Chancery, the entire 






it was 680 feet. It had three high and three low 

The court — on the west side — was 460 feet in 

and 380 in width, surcounded by other buildings 

.metrically arranged, and two wiogs uf piazzas, 12 feet 

.epth. On each side were stables for horses, sufficient 

•• iommodate iOO. 

i splendor of the interior of thia palace was Bur- 

gly great. The Knights' Hall was one of the finest 

. of the sort in Europe. It was I'iS feet In length, 

i width, and +8 in height. A gallery ran around it, 

srted by ii Corinthian columns, of gilt marble, as 

Stftenbloch says, but according' to Sir John Carr, of 

uuuiumon wood, "the bases and capitals of which were 

ridily gilded." The walls were hang with tapestry, re- 

'ing the history of Telemachua, and were also 

with paintings from subjects chosen from Danish 

These paintings were made hy Abildgaard. This 

ontained several statues executed by Wiedewelt, 

^hted by immense chandeliers and candclabras, 

sna me expense of lighting was estimated at about $500 

pec night ! 

We may add, that the cost of this immense, and splendid 
palace has been estimaled at about $7,500,000 ! A vaat 
■um, truly, to be expended for the seat of royalty in so 
small and poor a kingdom as Denmark has long been. It 
is to he hoped that better ideas of what constitutes (he true 
d^nity of royalty prevail now-a-days in this kingdom. 

We have slated elsewhere that this gorgeous palace be- 
came a prey to the flames in 1794. Nothing escaped but 
the buildings in the rear, including the stables. It has been 
since rebuilt, but in a more chaste and appropriate style. 
The number of the stories is four instead of six. It is 
built of brick, and stuccoed. Some travelers have spoken 
of it as being built of stone ; but this is not true, except in 
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the sense in which this word is used in the North of 
Europe, viz., to designate all houses that are huilt of hrick, 
as well as those which are huilt of stone, properly so 
called. The hasement story only of this palace is of 
stone 5 and a very unsuitahle sort it is for the purpose for 
wjh^JlJL^if employed, owing to its soft, or rather its very 
Eure. 
Vjm^ portion of the interior of this magnificent 
and ^ttpq(|i]^-looking palace is yet furnished. The 
finances df X)enmark are not equal, in these days, to the 
splendor contemplated by the founder of this grand edi- 
fice, nor even to the more moderate notions of him who 
undertook to rebuild it. It has never been inhabited by 
the royal fiimily since 1794. The Royal Picture Gallery 
and the Museum of Northern Antiquities are both placed' 
in this palace ; the former fills the entire highest story of 
the main building, whilst the latter is in the lowest story 
of the right wing. ^In the lower rooms, also, of the same 
wing, is the colleoticHi of nearly all the models, in plaster, 
which Thorvaldsen has made. They fill many rooms, 
and are only temporarily placed there, until the hall 
which is erecting expressfy for the works of this great 
man, shall have been completed. It is building in the 
rear of the chapel, and on the north side of the palace. It 
is to be called the Thorvaldsen Gallery. It is erecting 
at the expense of the crown, we believe, and is certainly 
a mcHiument to genius of which both the person so hon- 
ored and the nation have good reason to be proud. We 
spent much time in surveying these models. There are, 
however, in this collection some exquisite things in mar- 
ble, copies of some of Thorvaldsen's great productions. 
Some of these are fiill statues, some are busts, and some 
are bas-reliefs. Amcoig the last named is his Triumphal 
Entry of Alexander into Babylon. This is one of the 
finest specimens of sculpture which we have ever seen. 
VOL. I. 20 
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■ heroes, conquerors or caplivea, in their re. 

costiuneii, the beasU of dilferent coimtries, such as . 

', the camel, the elephxint, the lioQ, are all in their 

the proceseion ; and the efl'ect of the whole is 

tul. The original of this group was coramenced 

of Napoleon, and was intended to grace a tri- 

ch at Milan. But that great comjueror had been 

to leave his princely throne for a desolate 

midst of the sea, before the work was 

a, ihere are several copies of this work, two of 

re in Italy, and one in Bavaria. 

lue room ibere ia a very considerable collection of 

es and other curiosities, which BIr. Thorvaldsea 

'hen in Italy, the greater part of which were pre- 

im distinguished nie&. 

Exchange, — This edifice ako stands on Castle 
nd at but a short distance frora the Palace of 
isboi^. It is a long narrow building, of two 
->».w, and in the semi-Gothic style of architecture. The 
Bourse, or Exchange, properly so called, occupies only 
the northern end of the upper story. It ia a lar^e iquare 
rooQi, of few pretensions to beauty that we are aware of. 
Ther« is, however, a large picture in it, representing 
Christian IV. in the act of presenting to Tycho Brahe a 
gold chain and other oinamenta, when he visited the 
exiled astronomer at Prague, in Germany. This painting 
WU made by Hojer, at the expense of the merchants of Co- 
penhagen. It is greatly admired, but we confess that we 
think it hardly worthy of the commendation which it has 
received. It is a good painting, without doubt, but not 
extraordinary. The subject of it is interesting, as every 
thing -wliich concerns Tycho Brahe rauat be. But we 
w^Old rather see a good picture representing Christian IV. 
icceiving the persecuted and expatriated philosopher, re- 
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taraing iii A^vonph to his native land, and rewarding him 
according to his merits. This would have heen an act 
Worthy of a niagnanimous king, and a friend of the 
** heavenly science." The action which the artist has 
chosen for his subject was, in our opinion, an insult, rather 
than an honor to the illustrious exile« The othe rportions 
o€ the upper afarj of this building are occupied by small 
liiops, or stores, where almost all descripticms of warea are 
sold. They form, in fact, a sort of bazaar. The lower 
story is filled with molasses, fish-oil, hides, turpentine, 
sugars, cofiee, &c., and emits odors of great variety, 
although, it must be confessed, they are not all very 
savory, especially in the goodly hot days of June aiMi 

July. 

The most striking thing about this building is the very 
singular spire which crowns its tower, which is formed of 
three immense dragons, in bronze, resting on their fore 
feet and heads (if we may speak of fore feet in the case of 
an animal which is represented to have only two), whilst 
their t9ils are twisted together up in the air, and taper 
away to a point. It is altogether such a fancy in archi- 
tecture as might be expected of the age — ^that of Christian 
IV. — ^when it was built. The sides, windows, and, in- 
deed, every part of the exterior of this queer edifice, dis- 
play the same semi-barbaric style. 

The University. — In the old part of the city, and facing 
one of the sides of the Place on which stands the Frue 
Kirke, we find the University. The buildings are neat and 
convenient, and quite modem. They are of brick and stuc- 
coed, and of a lead color. The rooms for lectures, and for 
philosophical and chemical experiments and illustrations, 
are every way such as they should be. The inscription 
over the principal door is as follows : — Coexestem aspicit 
Lucem. And above the central window is the name of the 



renovator. FHEDEGictis Sixtds iisbtacbavit, a. d., 
sroaccxxzYi. The Observatory la not attached to the 
University, but is the tower of Trinity Church, at no great 
diBtance from the Univeraity. We shall speak of it in 
another place. 

The Raadkuua, or City Hall, is also in the neighbor- 
hood of the TJoiversity and the Frue Kirke. It is a fine 
budding, and displays good taste. It containd one of the 
largest roomi in £urope. 
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St. Mary's Church— Thorvaltlsen's group of John the Captiiit prc&rhing in tho 
Wilderness— The interior of this church beautiful— Thorvaldseu's groyp of 
Christ and his Apostles— Criticisms on this group— The Saptisfnal Font— 
The Gymnaaiuin in tlia rear of this church— Tne view from the tower of the 
Fruc Rirke or the St. Mary's— TriuiQr churcli^ and its Round Tower'jUaed as an 
Observatory— The feat of Peter tli*5 Great— The globe of Tycbo Brahd,— Mo- 
nument of Corfitz Ulfeld, and Iiis History — Palace of Rosenberg, i's contents 
and its garden— Sword of Gustavus Adolphus— Sword of Charles XII. 
'den- OldenlMii^ Drinking Horn — Seamen's Barracks— Royal Mavjv^ 
The church of the Redeemer— Uolmen's Kirke— Tombs of Nilos f^ 
Tordenskiold— History of the latter — His untimely and foolish end- 
Museum of Arts— Museum of Northern Antiquities — Royal Museum of Na- 
tural History — Royal Gallery of Paintings — Jonah preaching to the Nine' 
vites— Professor Lund's great painting — The Royal Library — Its History- 
Professor WeriaufT, its present Keeper— Count Grififeitfeld— His vast attain- 
ments—His mournful fate — Library of the University— The Classen Library 
— l^e Atheneum— Prisons— Asylum for the Deaf and Ddmb— Bstablishmeht 
f<ur the Blind. 

St. Mary's. — ^Hard by the University, and indeed oc- 
cupying the centre of the fine Place, or Square, on which 
that institution stands, is the Frue Kirke, which would be 
called in Italy the church of the Madonna, in France 
Notre Darae, mi^pL English, the church of Our Lady, 
that is, of thei^Slp Mary. The simplest title by which 
to translate thr^W&h name of this church is the Church 
of St. Mary. H-'is called v the Cathedral church of 
Copenhagen. In the bombardment of 1807 it was nearhr 
destroyed. It has, however, been rebuilt in a more simple 
and chaste style. The tower is not so high as it formerly 
was. The entire edifice is of brick, stuccoed, and of rather 
a yellowish color. We do not know when we have seen 
a church whose exterior pleased us more. The firont is 
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of the Doric order of architecture. Six large pillars, of 
just proportions, adorn it. Above the entablature there is 
a group of figures in bawso -relievo, made by Thorvaldsen. 
They are of stucco, of a particular composition, and of a 
reddish or copper color. They represent John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness. The expression of face, 
and the variety of attitude, indicating various degrees of 
attention, which the artist has contrived to give to the in- 
dividuals who compose this group, — containing, in all, 
iixteen human figures <rf fiill size — are really wonderful, 
and constitute a fine triumph of art. We have never 
seen any thing of the sort that was finer. 

But let us enter and see the interior. Here every thing 
displays good taste. The arch of the ceiling is particular- 
K lyj^eautifiil, and well proportioned. The nave of the 
/ippitch is occupied by forty-eight seats of pews. The 
galleries are filled with seats, one of which, opposite to 
the pulpit (which is on one side of the church, as is 
almost always the case in the great churches on the con- 
tinent) is fitted up in gorgeous style, for the royal fami- 
ly. But though this church is a very large one, yet it is 
obvious that it has not accommodations for even fifteen 
hundred persons. We do not believe that one thou- 
sand people can find seats in it. And we are sorry to add 
that on neither of the two Sabbaths, on which we attend- 
ed the morning service, was it half filled, though the wea- 
ther was as fine as it could be. 

The chief attraction which strangers find in this church 
is the celebrated group of Christ and his Apostles, which 
Thorvaldsen presented to it, and which was brought 
from Home in the national frigate which carried him back 
to his own country two years ago. This group is made of 
fine Italian marble, from the quarries of Carrara. It is 
more than twenty years since the sculptor commenced 
this great task. The twelve apostles are arranged along 
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the sides of the body, or nave of the church, six on each 
side, each one being placed against one of the pillars 
which support the galleries. This gives them a fine posi- 
tion for being seen. Each one stands on a pedestal four 
or five feet high. The statue of the Saviour stands above 
the altar, at the upper end of the church. 

We have said that all these statues are made of marble. 
But this is not quite correct. Two of them, those of 
Judas, son of Thaddeus, and Andrew, brother of Peter, are 
still in plaster. But the statues of these two apostles, 
in marble, are finished at Rome, and will soon be brought 
to Copenhagen* It is the intention of the government to, 
have them brought in the ship which is to carry Thor- 
valdsen back to Italy. 

In making this group, the artist has substituted St. P^lxl ^ 
for Judas. Taken as a whole, this is one of the ttig^' 
remarkable groups in the world. The value of the 
donation which Thorvaldsen has thus made to the Cathe- 
dral of his native city is immense. We suppose, however, 
that we must find fault with something in this group, 
otherwise it will be thought that we have no taste for 
sculpture, or knowledge of the art. We Would then say, 
that whilst we consider the face ahd person of the Saviour 
to be admirable, we are inclined to think that the artist has 
given too great an air of sadness, or pensiveness, to the 
countenance, instead of sympathy, which is the expression 
that befits the words which it is intended to have Him 
utter at the moment, — ^ Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." It seems 
to us that the artist had too much in the eye of his imagina- 
tion the countenance which Da Vinci gives to the Saviour, 
in his celebrated Last Supper, where he is represented as 
saying, '^ Verily I say unto you, this night one of you shall 
betray me!'' We may remark, in passing, that the 
original of this picture of Da Vinci contains the only fej»*e- 
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a of the Saviour's face ■which we have ever loved 
mplate. There is truth ia the expresMOQ of some 
p has said, that if ever the fece of Emmauuel be pro- 
lainted, tbe Hoiy Ghost muet be the painter ! But 
ntenance which Thorvaldsen gives to his Christ, in 
roup, is a noble one. It finely expresses the dignity 
mpassion of Him who, though the Son of God, be- 
e Man of Sorrows ! The arms and bust may, per* 
found fault with, as being too heavy, 
jing in front of the altar, and looking down tbe 
from the platform on which the altar stands, 
aave the statue of St. Paul on your right, and 
f St. Peter od your left. It is fit that the statues of 
^reat men should be placed nearest to that of their 
. These statues are every way remarkable. Cer- 
hese courageous Jieralds of salvation were never 
epresenled by the chisel. Their feces seem ani- 
vith the most heroic fortitude, and the noblest 
ucvuuun to the cause to which they had consecraled their 
lives. Great firmness beams from the countenance of 
Peter ; while that of St. Paul bears the traces of profound 
intellect. Several of the others are scarcely less excel- 
lent. Indeed, there is not one which would not be pro- 
nounced a fine statue. But what shall we say of that of 
St. John, which stands next after that of Peter, on the left 
liand of the Saviour ? It is certainly a most beautiful 
statue. But the face is altogether too feminine, in our 
opinion. It is a sort of St. Cecilia-face, which, though 
charming, has not enough of the maaly about it, to agree 
■with the character of even the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
But here our criticism must end. It is a wonderful group, 
and is sufficient of itself to immortalize the sculptor. 

We must confess our ignorance, for we really do not 
know by what authority that can be depended on, painters 
and Bculptoi's have represented each apostle to be bccou- 
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tred, or rather accompanied, with certain instruments and 
weapons. We must suppose them to he such as tradition 
teaches us that they used, or such as are symbolical of their 
character and work. Thorvaldsen has followed those 
who preceded him in this respect. And as he made his 
statues at Rome itself, the very focus where all old tradi- 
tions concentrate, and are preserved with the most labori- 
ous care, we must take it for granted that he is exact in 
this matter. Paul he represents as holding a sword in his 
left hand ^ whilst his right is elevated and points towards 
the heavens. This is all well. Peter, of course, has the 
keys^ which he holds in his right hand, whilst his left is 
hid in the folds of his garments. John sustains a book on 
his left hand, and writes in it with his right, with his face 
turned upwards to the heavens, as if he was in the act of 
receiving the heavenly message, and committing it to 
writings An eagle stands by his side, — which, with all 
due respect for tradition, we think ought to be placed by 
the side of Dr, Pau], as he would be entitled, perhaps, if 
he lived in our times. Thomas rests his chin on his right 
hand, and holds what the carpenters call a square over his 
left shoulder. Judas, or Thaddeus, son of Alpheus, holds 
his hands clasped together in devotion, whilst a halberd 
rests against his left breast. Andrew rests his left arm 
between the upper portions of a cross, whilst his right 
hand is slightly elevated. Simon Zelotes holds a saw, 
which he is contemplating. Bartholomew holds a knife 
in his hand. James, brother of John, holds a long spear, 
with the head uppermost, in his left hand, whilst his right 
is folded in hb garment ; his hat is suspended on his 
shoulders, just as Apollo is represented as carrying his 
quiver. Matthew holds a book against^ his right thigh 
with his left hand, and has a style or pen in his right ; a 
winged cherub stands at his right side.v James, son of 
Alpheus, supports his hands on a long staff. Philip holds 
a cross in his right hand. 






We ougb to Bdd dnt imtK^Mtely in fhnt of the alter 

"I ie K sKMt beaottliil mor^eau or group, ei1k> nmde by 
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up. 

n some aide-rooma of this church we were shown the 
models of a group, representing the going of our Saviour 
to the place of crucifixion. The figures are in basso- 
relievo. When executed in marble this group will be placed 
over the altar, immediately above the statue of the Saviour. 
The conception and execution of this group, ho far as dis- 
played in the models, are most happy. 

In the rear of this church, and at no great distance from 

it, stands a fine commodious Grammar achool, over Ihi: 

chief door of which stands this appropriate motto, m large 

characters: Disoiplima Solebti FiNGmni InGaninM — "By 

* dcilful instruction the mind is fbrmed. 

From the tower or steeple of this beautiful church, as 
well as from that of Trinity church, there is one of tiie 
f &ie8t views which we have btcf enjoyed. Beneath, all 
around, spreads out the city, with its brown roofs, its 
streets, and its public Races. To the south stretches out 
the island of Amager, widi its flat and fertile meadows and 
fields. To the east, lies the Sound, covered with sails of 
ships passing to and fro j and beyond it, in the distance, 
are the shores of Sweden, and the towns of Malmo, Lund, 
and Landscrona, distinctly visible in fine weatfier. To 
the north and west, lie the finely cultivated Jelds and 
charming country-seats ctf- Zealand. The Palace of Fred- 
eriksberg, on a fine rising ground, at the distance of about 
two mil^ to the weit of the city, wi& ita white walla ris- 
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ing through the green foliage of the ibrest which sur- 
rounds it, is a most beautiful feature in the scene. Whilst 
the innumerable country-bouses, sprinkled over the green; 
plain which encircles the city in that direction, enclosii^ ' 
in its expanse some large ponds of water, constitute a pro9> 
pect of surpassing loveliness. The whole prdspeot^ indeed, 
on what side soever contemplated, is extremely beautifuL 

Tkinity Church. — This church stands in the same 
quarter of the city in which St. Mary's stands. There is 
nothing remarkable about this church, save its high round 
tower, which serves for an Observatory for the University, 
and has long been used as such. The ascent to the top 
is within, by an inclined spiral brick way, wide enough 
for a carriage. Up this path-way or road, Peter the Great, 
when on a visit to Copenhagen, drove a carriage and four 
horses, as the story . is, (though we apprehend that two 
were as many as he really had) to the top, and then turned 
round and drove down again. This he did to please the 
Czarina, his wife. The thing was doubtless done, and no 
man was more likely to do it^ or more capable of such an 
achievement. This tower is well supplied with astronomical 
instruments, and observatiomsT are regularly made by the 
Professor of Astronomy in the University, who has charge 
of it. We observed many Runic stones lying strewed 
along the sides of the inclined road which leads up to the 
top of this tower. 

In the upper part of this church is the library of the 
University, which is one of the best for the purpose for 
which it was established, that can be found on the continent 
of Europe. It contftina more than 80,000 volumes, se- 
lected with great care. It contains also many valuable 
manuscripts, particularly in tbe^ Icelandic and other North- 
em languages. The globe whieh Tycfao Brahe construct- 
ed and used was formerly kept in this library ; but it was 
destroyed, as well as the major part of all his other astro- 
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iiomical instramMils and machinery, by the fire of 1728. 

the way, it is amuaing to see how travelers re- 

what those who have preceded them have Eaid, 

ul taking' the least trouble to inquire into the matter. 

w e tcnow not how many travelers have published in their 

books that the globe of Tycho BrahC is sfili in existence. 

Even ai late as 183S, an English traveler asserted that it 

is to be found in the Royal Library. A French writer 

flays it is in the University Library. But the feet is, it is 

nowhere in existence, if the keepers of these libraries and 

other well-informed men, with whom we conversed, know 

anything about the matter. 

MoNTTMENT OF ConFiTz TJlfeld. — In a small market- 
place, at no great distance from St. Mary's Church, amidst 
butchers' staUs, there is a singular monument, consisting 
of several hlocks of granite, rudely hewn, and surmounted 
by a piece of the same material which tapers away to a 
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point. This monument was erected to the dishonor of 
a Dane who was reckoned a traitor to his country, and to 
whose memory a curse is engraved in rude characters upon 
these stones. The man who attained this unenviahle im- 
mortality was a Count Corfitz (or Comifix) Ulfeld, son of 
a Danish Minister of State. He was a favorite of Chris* 
tian IV., whose natural daughter, the celebrated Elenora, 
he married. During the reign of that mcmarch Ulfeld 
held several posts of great honor, and visited Germany 
and Holland, where he was treated with distinction. 
Upon the death of Christian IV., finding that his situation 
was not comfortable under the reign of Frederick III., 
who was his brother-in-law and enemy, he retired to Swe- 
den. Upon his return to Copenhagen on a visit, he was 
charged with treasonable designs, and was compelled to fly 
from the country. Soon afterwards his estates were con- 
fiscated, his house torn down, and this monument erected, 
we believe, on the same spot. The inscriptions on the 
several sides are in these words : — Til aevig Spott, Skam 
og Skjendsel Forraederen Cor. Ulfeld : — To the everlasting 
Qoniempt^ shame^ and reprobation of the traitor^ Corfitz 
Ulfeld. As to Ulfeld, he wandered about in various pla- 
ces. He spent some years in Sweden, exciting the 
Swedes to a war against Denmark. For a while he lived 
in disguise at Basle in Switzerland ; being discovered, 
he undertook to descend the Rhine, but was taken ill and 
died on the voyage, in the year 1664. His body was bu- 
ried on the bank of that rivef. Such was the end of a 
man who had long enjoyed the greatest prosperity— only 
one of ten thousand instances which teach us not to put 
confidence in man, — no, not even in princes. The histo- 
ry, we will add, of this Corfitz Ulfeld, is given with great 
falness by the Danish historian, Suhm. It is admittted 
now, we believe, that it is i^r from being clear that he was 
guilty of all the charges preferred against him. At any 
VOL. I. 21 
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rale, it does no good to relain such ao odious HiODumenl 
as this in (he heart of the city. It is high time that it dis- 
appeared. So the people have thought ; and not long 
nnce they assembled in great numbers, and were going to 
pull it down — but the police, with its armed force, inter- 
fered and dispersed thera. 

Palace of Rose.nberg. — In the Eastern, or new part of 
the city, stands the Palace or Chateau of Rosenberg, with 
its extensive and beautifully-laid -out garden. This garden 
is open to the public, and is to Copenhagen what the Gar- " 
dens of the Tuileries and of the Luxembourg are to Paris. . 
Hither the inhabitants resort in great numbers to prome- 
nade in the fine summer evenings. It was formerly filled 
with arbors and summer-houses. But at present only one 
fountain and one pavilion remain. There is here a bronze 
group of Hercules, tearing open the mouth of a lion, said 
to be by Barotti. It is a work (A merit ; and so is another 
group in bronze, representing a lion tearing to pieces a 
horse, which is admired by many. 

The Palace of Rosenberg is an irregularly-shaped build- 
^ in the Gothic slyle, with a high pointed roof, fronn 
which ascend four towers of unequal dimensions and 
height. This palace was built by Christian IV., and was 
his favorite place of residence. It is not inhabited at pre- 
sent, but is filled with valuable articles of various kinds, 
collected by the monarch who built it, and by those who 
jilre succeeded hin:. To describe its contents, however, 
wi^ild require a volume. Here are the crown jewels, and 
the throne of the king— a very fantastic affair— and that 
of the queen, whii'h is of massive gold, both used at the 
coronation of the sovereigns. Here are extensive col- 
lections of swords, of drinkiog-homa, of goblets, of antitjue 
and costly boxes, Stc. Here is one of the richest cabinets 
of medals and coins that exist in the world. The keeper 
uiuied ua that there are eighty thousand speciineni. 
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Here is the celebrated drinking-horn of Oldenburg ; an 
old iron sword of Christian II., on the hilt of which is in- 
scribed the motto vim vi repellere licet^ and with which 
he perpetrated those excesses which the Swedes charge *^ 
him with. Here is a sword which once belonged to Gkuib^: 
tavus Adolphus, and another which Charles XII. of Swie-^^- 
den wielded. Here are the vessels which are used at the 
baptism of the children of the royal family, and which are 
very precious. Here is a collection of glass and China 
ware, presented to Christian IV. by the Republic of Venice. 
Here, too, is his hammock, and here are his clothes, his 
saddle, his portrait, and those of his wives and mistresses. 
Here is a famous bathing-room coveredfwith mirrors, and 
sundry other articles, as the auctioneers say, too tedious to 
mention. Take it all in all, it is the greatest collection of * 
royal and precious old stuff which we have ever seen, un- 
less, indeed, it be surpassed by the Electoral Palace at 
Dresden, of which we have some doubts. 

Seamen's Basbaces. — ^A large quarter in the eastern 
part of the city is occupied by the quarters of the Rojral 
Marines. It consists of many streets of low one-story 
houses, each calculated to hold a &mfly. Here the 
seamen of the ro3ral navy reside. Here they leav^L^lieir 
&milies in comfortable habitaticms, .when the lerVm of 
their country calls tbAfejrfrom fa^ittfe^^v ^At present their 
number is not great^ J'^Ni^ nat^jin|fe|Dmark is but the 
shadow of what it wasl^fore the^qMRrous attack of the 
English upon Copenhs^en in 1807, \dien their fine fl^et, 
which lay moored in the inner harbor, was either carried 
away or destroyed, by Lord Gambier. . ^^ 

Royal Navy Yard. — The Navy YaiH^oxt Amager 
island is well worthy of a visit. Several ships of war, of 
the largest class, lie at anchor in the inner harbor ; whilst 
opposite to then) are the dockyards and the magazines. 
Every convenience exists here £>t buildings and fitting fli 






hips of war of all ciaases. A l&rge quantity of 
Blores are constantly kept ready here. Every thing 
a scale of greatness which no longer befitB the re- 
t fitate of the navy ol this little kingdom. 
E Chttbch of the Redeemer. (Vor Frelfera 
.) on the island of Ams^r, has a tower of consider- 
;ight, which is ascended by an estemal spiral stair- 
i a remarkable construction. It is after the man- 
' the Chiesa della Sapienza at Rome. The organ 
fl church is reckoned the finest in Copenhagen. 
loLMENs RiBKE — This is the Church which is main- 
tained ostensibly for the religious instruction of the sea- 
men of the Royal Navy ; but it is in fact the church of a 
large parish, and is attended by the citizens as well as by 
■eamen. It stands almost in front of the Christiansborg 
Palace. As an edifice there is nothing remarkable about 
it. It is built in the shape of a Roman cross ; andisquite 
capacious. But it is interesting as being the place where 
are the tombs, or rather the sarcophagi, of two of the great- 
est naval heroes whom Denmark has ever produced. 
One of these is Niels Juel ; the other is Tordenskiold. 
Both became admirals in the service of their country, 
and both did much to raise the navy of Denmaik to a very 
high point of glory. But the latter was the real Nelson 
of Denmark. A brief sketch of his hisfory may not be 
uninteresting to ourreaders. We give it with the great- 
er pleasure, because it shows to what distinction a man 
may rise by his merits, from the most humble situation in 
life. 

Peter Vessel, — the original name of him whowasafter- 
wardi called Admiral Tordenskiold, — was bom at Trond- 
heim in Norway, in the year 1691 ; and fitim being a 
tailor's apprentice in his 14th year, he rose to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral before he was twenty-eight. He had even 
previously to this been raised to the nobility, by the title 
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of Tordendciold, which sigfiifies in English Thunder^ 
shield. This title he received from his impetuous and 
irresistible bravery, in attacking the enemy under almost 
all circumstances, and nobly defending his country against 
every assault. In his title, as well as his actions, he greatly 
resembled the British naval hero whom we have just nam- 
ed, and upon whom a title of a similar meaning — Duke of 
Bronte — was conferred by the King of the two Siciliet . 
Like Nelson, Vessel began his career in the merchant ser- 
vice, and made two voyages to the East and West Indies: 
War breaking out between Denmark and Sweden in 1710, 
he entered the royal navy as a. midshipman, at the age 
of eighteen. Soon he obtained the command of a small 
vessel of four guns, with which he performed such feats of 
successful daring that he was immediately raised to the 
rank of lieutenant. From his small vessel of four guns 
he soon became commander of one of thirty, called the 
White Eagle,— which he had taken fh)m the enemy. - 
Step by step he rose rapidly in the sendee, being a great 
favorite with the king, Frederick VI., notwithstanding he 
had many enemies at the court, who envied him his good 
fortune. Some of his achievements display the mo^t re- 
markable courage and presence of mind, and in scHMcases 
a degree of rashness, which nothing but his amazing intre- 
pidity could have prevented from effecting his ruin. 
Such for instance was his resisting a Swedish sipop of war, 
carrying 16 guns and 60 men, with a small prize-vessel, 
carry mg only two three-pounders and 19 hands. Not- 
withstanding the inequality of force, he succeeded in beat- 
ing the enemy off*, and escaped being captured. His at- 
tempt to enter the harbor of Oottenburg, nod destroy the 
Swedish ships which were ther^, during a dark night, was 
another instance of his astonishing boldness, ^md of his hap- 
j^ success. 
The death of Chuks XIL, king of Sweden, brought at 
21* 
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length an end to a war between Denmark and Sweden, 
iriticli bad lasted ten yean. On thia occauon, Tordens- 
Uidd, with the consent of Ub eovereign, set out to traveJ, 
intending to visit Ins great bene&etor. General Lovendafal, 

who tlifu ifi^uled at Drt'sden. He jirciceeded to HaDover, 
where he waited on George the First, who was on the 
'point of leaving hia German dominions, to which he had 
made a visit, for England. Whilst there, Tordenskiold 
unfortunately bad a quarrel wifh a Swede of the name of 
StabI, who was consul for his country at Hamburg. The 
cause of the quarrel was this: A- friend of Tordenskiold, 
of the name of Lehn, who accompanied him, had vifiifed 
the house of Stahi at Hamburg, to see a snake which was 
reported to have seven heads. The story was evidently 
circulated for the purpose of enticing the unwary. There 
he fell into the hands of gamblers, who won all his money, 
and even a bond for 25,000 dollars more. When Torden- 
skiold heard of thia he was very indignant, and meeting 
with Stahl at Hanover, be gave him a severe beating. 
This led to a duel, in which the parties fought with swords. 
The result was, that Tordenskiold was run through by 
bis adversary, and died "as a fool dietb," on the 20th of 
November, 1720, having just.entered the 30th year of his 
^e. His untimely fate excited great regret among his 
countrymen. " Fortune," as Holbei^ expresses it in his 
Latin epitaph on Tordenskiold, " thus forsook him in pri- 
vate strife, whom she never forsook in public combat." 
Stabl, his murderer, afterwards fell by the hands of a Da- 
lu^ officer. 



UDSEnMS, UBKAKIES, C 

Few cities are more rich than Copenhagen in those col- 
■ lections by which the Arts aUd Sciences may be promoted, 
or which are subservient to the study of nature. 
BoYAL MvsxuK OF Arts, in Drottaingens Tver Gade. — 
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This is one of the best col ections of antiquities— Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, Roman, and especially Northern — which 
exists in the world. The Roman antiquities were disco- 
vered near Tunis by the Danish consul, who was stationed 
in that city. They consist of urns, vases, a torso of a fe- 
male figure, &c. The antiquities of the North have all 
been feund in Denmark or Norway. They are very nu- 
merous and exceedingly interesting; consisting of clubs, 
knives, axes, monumental urns, swords, daggers, war-trum- 
pets, gold and silver rings cut in two, for the purpose of 
being used > as money, before coinage was known ; drums 
covered with magic figures, and used by the heathen Lap- 
landers. Here, too, are many antiquities, relating to the 
ancient Roman Catholic worship in Denmark, consisting 
of crucifixes, calendars, relics, vessels of the middle ages, 
dresses, drinking-horns, goblets. Here is the armor of chi- 
valry, coats of mail, helmets, swords, shields, spurs. Here 
are air-guns, and various other instruments of war. But 
no portion of this museum is richer than the department 
of things made of ivory and amber. The number of those 
made of ivory is almost incredible. There are also some 
fine specimens of small figures in steel. There are many 
articles of Chinese, Japanese, and Turkish dress. But it 
is not our intention to go into many details in our notices 
of these collections, and therefore this cursory notice of 
this important and extensive Museum must suffice. 

Mhseum of Northern ANTiQuiTiES.-^This collection 
occiqpies -several rooms in one of the wings of the Christi- 
ansborg Palace. It is by far the richest coUection of Scan- 
dinavian antiquities which exists. It is admirably ar- 
ranged, and kept in the finest condition, thi'ough the effi)rts 
of Professor Thomsen. Beginning with the earliest 
times, before the use of iron was known, you advance, in 
examining this collection, through the antiquities of the 
succeeding ages. The number of specimens amounts to 
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many thousands. It ucurious lostudyhere ihe progress of 
the ariB, or we moy say, of civilization itself, from the rude 
Btone axe, or hatchet, up through the successive improve- 
ments, until the present enlightened days. "We were ex- 
ceedingly struck with the similarity which exists hetween 
the various rude instruments of the earliest ages, which we 
saw in this museum, and those which we have seen in our 
own country. But this fact proves nothing in regard to a 
comnninity oJ origin between the primitive inhabitants of the 
Scandinavian countries and those of North America ; for 
mankind, in the earliest ages, used similar instruments in 
&I1 parts of the world. Eunic remains, stones, Sic, form 
an interesting portion of this museum. A drinting-horn 
of the Dithraarscben, obtained when subdued by the Danes, 
is interesting as a relic of a people who may be said to be 
now extinct. The rude articles relating to domestic life 
and ils usages, which belong to the earliest periods, as well 
aa those which belong to times of greater advance in the 
arts, are extremely interesting. Here one sees, in one 
room, a thousand domestic utensils of the earliest manu- 
facture ; and in another, those which were employed for 
ornament, consiEting of gold, silver, iron, ivory. There 
are also, io this collection, some things which relate to the 
middle countries of Europe, though, taken as a whole, it 
may be justly called a Museum of Norlbem Antiqui- 
ties. The specimens of the swords, spears, shields, battle- 
axes, and other instruments of war employed by the Scan- 
dinavians, are very numerous and complete. Many of 
the articles contained in this Museum were found in the 
mounds which so much abound in Denmark. 

In conclusion we would state, that we have visited this 
Museum several times, and always with increased grafifica- 
tion. Strangers are greatly indebted to Professor Thom- 
len and his assistants, for the interest which they take in 
explaining every thing. The professor is quite an enthu- 
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siast on the subject of Scandinavian^antiquities, and dis- 
cusses an old rusty hatchet or coin, or a piece of a house- 
hold millstone, with as much eloquence, and far more^ze^, 
than many professors lecture on things of infinitely greater 
moment. 

Royal Museum of Natural History. — This museum 
is in the Sturm Gade, and not far from the Ghristiansborg 
Palace. It is rich in shells from all parts of the world. 
It possesses also a great variety of birds, both European 
and American. The department of comparative anatomy 
is very complete. There is here a mass of silver obtained 
from the Kongsberg mine, in Norway, which is six feet 
long, two feet broad, and eight inches thick. Its weight 
is five hundred pounds. It is supposed to be the largest 
natural mass in the world. It is almost wholly of pure 
silver. Several other specimens are still more pure, but 
they are not so large. 

The Museum of Natural History, (belonging to the 
University,) called the Molk Collection, is quite respect- 
able and valuable for the purpose for which it was made. 
It was chiefly the gift of the distinguished friend of science 
whose name it bears. 

The private collection of his present Majesty containSj 
we have been told, some curious specimens. We did not 
find time to see it. 

Royal Gallery of Paintings. — This collection pf 
pictures occupies the highest story of the main building in 
the Ohristiansborg Palace. It consists of upwards of 1,100 
paintings, by artists of various nations. The Flemish and 
Dutch portions of the collection are the> most numerous 
and the best. There are, we are assured, 200 of the 
former school, and 350 of the latter. There are some of 
the Italian school, bearing the names of Michael Angelo, 
Salvator Rosa, Raphael, Gorregio, LeogardaDa Vinci, &c. 

This collection, it seems to us, neither merits the et- 
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cesaive eulogy bestowed upon it by some Danish writers, 
nor the contempt which it has received from some foreign- 
en. " TheM truly splendid national treasures," says 
Profeaaor Thaanips, "constitute, in re;iUty, one of the 
most ilisliDguished collections in Europe. Allhougb it 
canpot compete with the largest and most celebrated 
£ur(^ean galleries in wwks oi the Italian, French, and 
Germaa schools, on the olhes hand it excels the majority 
of tbem in pictures of the Flemish, and particularly in 
those of the Dutch school, of which la^l i( possesses such 
K rich array aa surprises every lover of the art." This 
pr^ae may be patriotic, but it is a little too exaggerated. 

",flievertheleas, it would he exceedingly unjust to deny that, 

' ^^ogether with many paintings of moderate merit, this 

f gallery contains some of great escellence. 

■ JonaA preaching to the JVinevites, by Salvator Rosa, 
is a woDdMfial painting. The holy prophet stands on the 
steps of the portico of a temple, elevated above his hearers. 
He is represented as addresnng to the people his fearful 
message — "Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be over- 
throwD," The eye, the lips, the entire countenance and 
posture of the prophet show the intense feeling with which 

. his fioui is agitated. Horror, mingled with indignation at 
the wickedness of the city, gives an earnestness to his 
countenance and altitude, which is most striking. We 
have never seen a painting which gave us so just an 
idea of the nature and effect of the divine inspiration on 
the human soul, and through it, upon the human frame. 
There is nothing here of the insane ravings of a lying 
priestess of Apollo, no frantic exaggeration, no theatric 
effort. All is soleinn, grand, awful. The appearance of 
the seer befits his high mission and his awful subject. 

Besides the prophet, there are fifteen other figures in 
this painting, all as large as life, and yet at first sight one 
wo^*^ auppos^ that there: &re more than six or eight. 
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Two female figures are represented at the feet of Jonah, 
one prostrate on the ground^ and the other kaeeUag in the 
foreground of the picture, with her arms extended, and her 
hair dishevelled and floating in the wind. The former 
exhibits the softness and grace of some of Carlo Dolci*s 
Madonnas ; whilst the white drapery of the latter, flowing 
in rich folds, reminds one of the pencil of Annibal Caraocif 
The king of Nineveh also lies prostrate before the |Mrophet, 
overwhelmed with the threatened danger, and yet dis- 
playing resignation and reverence. He wears on his head 
a crown of the most ancient and simple form. The li^ 
from the white dress of one of the females falls upon the 
temple and bald crown of his head, and renders the oat" 
lines still more prominent. All the costumes in this piq* 
ture remarkably befit the subject, and concur to heighten 
the eflect of the whole. The drapery is principally 
iMTOwn, whilst both white and green are introduced in the 
very best manner. The walls and pillars, too, of the eld 
temple, display the rude but massive architecture of the 
age to which fhey belonged. In a word, this entire 
painting exhibits a justness of conception, and an accuracy 
of execution, which characterize the works of a master. 
Those who have seen only the landscapes of Salvator 
Rosa, can form only an imperfect idea of his transcendant 
g^ius. It is only in his Jonah and his Catiline, that the 
fullness of his powers as a painter develope themselves. 

Besides the above-mentioned picture, which was made 
expressly for the king of Denmark, there is another by 
Salvator Rosa. The subject of it is Cadmus, who^ having 
killed the Dragon, is ordered by Minerva to attack the 
Giants. This picture if also executed in a masterly styles 
and displays finely the characteristic fancy of the artist 

This gallery has some &:ie landscapes, by kubeni^ 
Claude Lorraine, Buysdael, Lint, Hackert, Wynanti^ 
and Wouvermann. A painting by the last namai artist, 
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entitled The Humors of the Carnival, on the Pont J^euf, 
at Paris, is one of the oiost striking pictures in the coUec- 
tion. It is bolli rich in coraposltion, and full of spirit. 
Amoug the Danish paintings in Ihis collection— which 
I -ed ooc liundred — aro Eome by Lund and Dahi, (who 
ipvetl 1 be the best of the modern painters of this 
H 1 have, unquestionably, nnich merit. That 
-•r ud, for instance, whichrepresratstbe Intro 
'ii "y into V B by Ansgar, v^ho is 

io tbe people, ' aiL" listening in atten- 

,p3 around liini, is > ^1 surpassing esccllence, 

lid do honor to any v ;tion. It is said to have 
me artist six years of intinr. everal of those of 
are very fine. a 

nere are some private cc if paintings in thia tp, 

(vhich are quite exten highly respectable, 

f these is owned hy the pi. lung, who has dis- 

uch taste in the selection viiich he has made, 
luc i. Gallery, which was formerly a private collec- 
tion, is now open at certain times to the public. 

The Royal LinftARv.— This library is one of the largest 
in the world. The roval library of Paris and that of Ber- 
lin rank before it. The imperial library at St. Peters- 
burg may have a greater number of books, though it is 
unquestionably inferior in point of value. 

This library was founded by Frederick 111. in 1663, 
and owes much to his munificence and that of succeeding 
sovereigns. The present number of volumes, as we were 
assured by one of the chief keepers, exceeds 400,000, be- 
ndes a very large collection of manuscripts, and prints. 
Much as this library is indebted to royal munificence, 
it is also under great obligations to individual liberality. 
The historian Suhm bequeathed to it his library of 100,000 
volumes, in consideration of an annual pension, for him- 
self and his wife, of 3000 rix dollars, or something 
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more than 1,500 dollars of our money. As he died 
within less than two years from the time of making this 
ecmipact, and his wife jiot long afterwards, the library 
came into potsession of an immense addition upon very 
easy terms. Sqqie years before this bequest of Mr. 
Suhm, th»lifctiilj bad been augmented by the purchase of 
about 50^000 ^vohuoes, which was made at the sale of the 
great librtfy of Oount Thott. That gentleman, it is said, 
had accumulated a library of 120,000 volumes. 

This nobleman also bequeathed to the library his col- 
lection of manuscripts, and such oi his books as had been 
printed before the year 1530. By this splendid donatioii 
it has been rendered rich in what are called the EbinouBs 
Principes, or the earliest editions of the classics and other 
works, printed in the course of the 15th and the first 
part of the 16th century. We hiaive been informed that 
the number of volumes of this sort, which the count be- 
queathed to the library, was at least twenty thonsand ! 

This library is remarkably rich, for a continental one, 
in works relating to English history, and even to English 
literature in general. But its greatest vdue ccmsists in its 
extensive collection of books which illustrate the history 
and literature of the northern nations. This departrarat 
of it is so complete that it is said to be almost impos- 
sible to name a work of any value relating to this sub- 
ject which is not to be found in it. By a law of Denmaric, 
two copies of every - book published in the kingdom, one 
of which must be on large paper, are required to be de- 
posited in this library. In this way, the department of 
Danish literature is made to increase with regularity tnd 
even considerable rs^idity. 

The collection of manuscripts in all languages is of 
great extent and value. Among them are many in tiie 
Icelandic language, which are considered exceedingly pM* 
cious, such as the two Eddas. There are also 20^960 
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OricDtal manuaeripls, which were coUected by Niebuhr, 
RaA and Fuglerang, in their travels. Count Thott be- 
queathed to it 4,154 mauuficripts. Many inanuscripts 
were obtained with Mr. Suhm'a library, including those 
of Mr. Reiske. Mr. Uldall'a sons presented to it 536 
volumes which had belonged to their father. Besides 
dtese, this library possesses the manuscripts of Tycho 
Rothe, and many others, purchased at the sales of the 
libraries of Luxdorph and others. 

The collectiona of prints in this library are ^ery conat- 
derahle ; but the number we do not know. It exceeded 
ughty thoueand copies, many years ago, which were houad 
up in 212 large volumes. It has been, however, greatly 
increased witbin the last few years. This library is open 
Mveral hours every Jay for all who wish to consuU any 
book which it contains. Under certain condition^ which 
■ecure the wortb of the books, any work, save Iboseaf ex- 
traordinary value and the manuscripls, may be lakes out 
of the library and rpad al the home of the borrower. 

The king gives from hia private purse (i,500 ris dol- 
lars to the maintenance of this libi-iry ; the government 
gives about 2,000, making ifa annual incume 8,500 rix 
dollars, or nearly $4.,500 of our money. Of this sum 
3,750 rix dollars are appropriated to the payment of the 
salaries of tliose who are employed in taking care of the 
library, viz. 800 to the chitf librarian, 900 to the second 
librarian, 1,100 to a third, 400 to a clerk, 300 to a servant, 
and 250 to a copyist. The remainder of the income is 
appropriated to the augmentation of tlie library and the 
binding of the books. 

This library occupies a large brick building hard by the 
Christian sborg Palace, on the eastern side of it. In fact 
it adjoins the palace by means of a gallery which runs 
from the palace to it, over the large gateway on that 
nde. The principal room in this buitiling is about 290 
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English feet in length and 40 in width. There are two 
other rooms, each more than 60 feet long and 36 wide. 
Besides these large rooms, which are well filled with bodes, 
the long gallery, which connects the library with the pa- 
lace, is also occupied by books and manuscripts. This ex- 
tensive building was erected by Christian IV., but for 
another purpose. It was nigh being consumed when the 
palace was burned in the year 1794. 

The present chief keeper of this library is Professor 
Werlauff, a very learned man, to whom the world is in- 
debted for the editing of several Icelandic works, and for 
several Dissertations on the Scandinavian Antiquitie^s. He 
has also published a valuable history of this library. In 
his office of chief librarian he has been preceded by many 
distinguished men. Among them we may indicate, espe- 
ciaQjf, the celebrated Schumacher, or Count Griffenfeld, 
as'lb KttiQre commonly called. The fate of this great 
man, vtiM' case somewhat resembles that of Lprd Bacon, 
is extl^melj interesting. His rise to the highest pinnacle 
of power was rapid ; but his fall, into abject misery and 
deep di^race, was even more rapid. 

This eminent man was bom in Copenhagen in the year 
1625. He was the son of a wine merchant. Even in 
childhood he displayed most remarkable talents. At 
the age of nine years he was selected to pronounce the 
theses in the University, on the occasion of the conferring 
of a doctorate in divinity. This he did in elegant Latin. 
Struck with his astonishing precocity. Bishop Brockmand 
took him to his house, where he resided until he complet- 
ed his academical studies. It was there that he attracted 
the notice of Frederick III., when he happened once to 
flup with the Bishop^ by the explanation which he gave of 
a passage in the Scriptures, and in doing which he disj^ay- 
ed a reiparkable knowledge of the Hebrew language. The 
king immediately (^ered him an anaual traveling stipend 
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of 300 dollars, and promisiHl to contiDiie it during six 
ycm. Upon this, young Schumacher set out, and spent 
ten years in visiting Germany, Holland, England, France, 
Spain and Italy. E»pry where he availed himself of all 
the means within hii reach for increasing his knowledge. 
He spent some time in Oxford, where his portrait is to be 
■eeu at the present day, in the Bodleian library. Upon 
hit return to Denmark, he rose from one station to another. 
For a while he was chief keeper of the Royal Library, 
and waa often consulted hy the king, (Frederick lit.), 
even then, on the affairs of slate, aa well as ihose of science. 
And erentually, at tlie age of forty-sis, he was raised to the 
honors of the nobility, and exchanged the name of Schu- 
macher, (which signifies shoemaker), for the title of Count 
Oriffenfeld, and with it received an estate in Norway. In 
the year 1673 he was advanced to the office of Lord ( Lau- 
eellor, in preference to all the other privy councillors. 
He was also appointed Chancellor of the University of 
Copenhagen, and at the same lime created a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire. He had now reached the highest 
rank in the kingdom, subordinate to the king. But alas ! 
how sudden was his fall! Within two years he was hurl- 
ed from this proud pre-eminence down to the lowest de- 
gradation. 

As might be supposed, his rapid elevation and his com- 
manding talents excited the envy and the hatred of the no- 
bility, and especially of the courtiers, by whom it is the 
inevitable fate of an absolute monarchy ever to be infest- 
ed. He was accused of extortion, simony, perjury, and 
high treason ; and on being tried, he was sentenced to 
forfeit his estates, titles, and life. When conducted to the 
place of execution, he displayed a degree of fortitude and 
pious resignation which excited the sympaihy of every 
one. Just at the moment when he was about to be exe- 
cuted, a commutation of his punishment was pronouaced. 
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He was sentenced to imprisonment for life in the fortress 
of Munkholm, near to Trondheim in Norway. No par- 
don was granted him, though there never was a more no- 
ble opportunity for the exercise of the grace of the sove- 
reign. He had rendered the greatest services to the state. 
It was he w^ho consolidated the government in the reign of 
Frederick III., by whom, until his dying day, he was 
greatly beloved. He was the author of the celebrated 
code of laws, in the reign of Christian V., (the son and 
successor of Frederick IIL,) upon which Lord Molesworth, 
in his work on Denmark, bestow^s such unqualified and 
merited encomiums. And there was, in addition to all, 
good reason to doubt the validity and honesty of the evi- 
dence upon which he was condeinned. But no : all these 
claims upon the royal mercy were of no avail. The in- 
femous wretches who had gained, the monarch to their 
side, took good care to prevent any favor being shown 
him. He languished twenty-tw^ years in prironj and was 
then allowed to take up his residence in the city of Trond- 
heim, where he shortly afterwards died, carrying with him 
to the grave the consolation of having felt a deep sense of 
religion in prosperity as well as adversity. 

In the Historical Calendar for 1817, Professor Jens 
Moller has given a most interesting account of this truly 
great but unfortunate man, who was condemned, there is 
much reason for believing, for crimes which he never had 
committed, or for what, if rightly viewed, did not deserve 
the name of crimes,^ and who was undoubtedly the great- 
est statesman Denmark has ever possessed. If he re- 
sembled Lord Bacon in his fall from thef greatest elevation, 
he still more resembled Eichelieu in the vast talent which 
he possessed for managing the most difficult affairs of 
state. 

The Library op the University. — ^This library, as 
we hftve already stated, is ^V^ ^ 4^® upper part of Tri» 
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ni^ Church. It consists of more than SO,OUO volumes of 
well selected works. Few libraries are more valuable 
than this, in proportion to its size. 

The Classes Lidrarv. — This \a a lery intereeting col- 
leclion of hooka, conlaining an unusually large number of 
vogagea, and books on mathematics, history and get^ra- 
phy. It was formi.>d by General Classen, who, in be- 
queathing it to the city of Copenhagen, bequeathed at the 
same time a considerable sum of money for its increase 
from year to year. Such acts of munificence do honor 
alike to their authors and the countries which they inha- 
bit. It is greatly lo be dciiieJ that such examples as that 
which General Classen has given to the worid, should be 
imitated by men of wealth and public spirit in all coun- 
tries. 

The Athensuh.— This institution is situated in Oster- 
Gade, and nearly in the centre of the city. It was found- 
ed in 1S25. The number of subscribers is about seven 
hundred. Each member contributts H' ri.v dollars, or seven 
dollars of our money per annum. The rooms which this 
association occupies are convenient and well kepi. Be- 
sides a great number of journals in various languages, and 
belonging to various countries, this establishment con- 
tains a library of 12,000 volumes, which, as well as the 
journals, are for the use of the members during^ every day, 
from eight in the morning until ten or eleven at night. 
It is one of the best regulated and most useful institutionB 
of the kind which we have ever seen. Strangers can be 
udmitted to it through the influence of a member. 

PRISONS AND CHARITABLE 1NSTITCTIOH8. 

There are three ]>ri6ons, including one for the military, 
In Copenhagen. But we had only time lo visit the most 
Important eBtablishroeiit of the kind, that on the island of 
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Ainager, but which is within the walls of the city. It 
occupies two buildings, quite separate from each other. 
One is for males ; the other for females. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Braestrup, the director of the police, we 
wereallowed every fecility for seeing* very. part of this ex- 
tensive prison. We found the males occupied in various 
ways, large numbers working together, under the eye of a 
superintendent. In many of the rooms the number ap- 
peared to us to be quite too great for a due attention to 
health. Indeed it is manifest that the buildings which are 
occupied are very far from being either large enough or 
convenient for the purpose. A new building, cbnstrueted 
on a right plan, is exceedmgly needed ; and this building 
should not be in the city. There is no need of having 
such estabUshments within the walls of a fortified town, or 
indeed within the densely occupied limits of any city. 

Hasping logwood, carding, and spiniling^ and weaving 
woollen and cotton cloth, are the chief occupations of the 
inmates of this prison. The first-named species of labor 
is, of course, performed only by men. And, indeed, it is 
that which is considered as the heaviest labor-pjaniah- 
ment to which a convict can be subjected. The kitchen 
establishment is extensive, but too low and damp, as it 
seemed to us. 

The number of females in this prison is more than 200. 
Maliy of them seemed to be very young. But in general, 
they had a far less hardened look than the male portion of 
the convicts. Many of them were subjected to the punish- 
ment which they were undergoing for theft. As to the 
men, the majority seemed to us to be uncommonly 
large and strong. We have noticed in all the prisons 
which we have ever examined, that those men who had 
committed the greatest crimes, such as murder, piracy, 
rape, were generally hfget, or at least more robust men 
than the others. It Wa^$o i^ relation to this prison. Those 
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who were confined in an isolated building iu tlio yanl, and 
wild had all comtniited crimes for which they were een- 
teoced either for life, or for a v^ery long period of time, 
were the stouteat criminals that we have ever seen. Never 
ia our lives have we seen the animal sostronglydeveJope;!, 
Mttd BO manifestly triumphant over the moral and intel- 
lectual part of human nature, aa in the persooB and conn- 
tenanceaof these men. We were exceedingly struck, in 
inquiriag into the cases of very many of the prisoners, lo 
find that the panishment which Ihey were doomed to un- 
dergo was so generally excessive, and entirely ifiapropor- 
lionate lo the crimes which they had coramitlod. There 
is something shocking in shuttincr men up some 15 or SO 
years for theft, or for crimes for which even a few months' 
confinement at hard labor, under proper religious inslruc- 
tioD, ought to suffice. 

And Lere we are boimd to say, that from all that we can 
learn, this prison is in a deplorable condition in regard lo 
the subject of moral and religious instruction. Such in- 
struction is undoubtedly given. But how scanty, and we 
have reason lo fear, how heartless ! Here is precisely ihe 
point in which most prisons in altcountries fail — the want 
of sufficient, well-adapted, ftiithful, sciipturai instruction. 
There is nothing but true religion that can renew and 
purify the depraved heaits of men, and this can do it 
effectually. But it must be fairly and adequately 
tpplied. 

The annual expense of this prison is about 60,000 rix 
dollars, or somcwbat more than 30,000 dollars of our 
money. The avails of the labor of the convicts are 
about 3(i,000 rix dollars, or a little more than 18,000 
American. 

We left thia prisun, upon the whole, with heavy hearts. 
Denmark needs a good Prison Discipline Society. 

AaiLiTM FOR THE Dbaf akd Dumq. — Thia Institution 
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stands without the city, to the north, in the leyel and rich 
country which stretches beyond the citiaideL It is at the 
distance of more than a mile beyond the walls, and is not 
far irom the Sound. The country around is low, and is 
chiefly covered with large gardens, or fields, in which vege- 
tables are cultivated. The building is a new and commo- 
dious one of brick, and c(Hitained9 when we visited it^ 91 
pupils. We were struck with the fact that they were 
mostly very young, the majority of them being children of 
from eight to fifteen years. A portion of their time is de- 
voted to study, and a portion to labor. The superintend- 
ent appeared to be a very pleasant and capable man. The 
expenses are between thirteen and fourteen thousand rix 
dollars, of which the government gives 4,000 ; the remain- 
der is furnished by benevolent individuals and by the pa- 
rents of the pupils. 

This asylum is for the benefit of the deaf and dumb 
youth of Jutland and the Islands, or in other words, for that 
part of the kingdom in which the Danish language is spoken 
and read. There is another at Sleswic, for the Germanic 
portion of the kingdom, in which there are about 100 pu- 
pils. 

Establishment fob the Instruction of the Blind.—, 
We visited this institution with much interest. But we 
were made sad by being informed that this asylum, or 
rather schocd, for the instruction of the blind, has only 36 
pupils ; and yet it is the only one in the kingdom ! It 
occupies a portion of a house in the southwestern part of 
the city, and not fer from the University. Of the thirty-six 
youth who belong to this institution, thirty remain con- 
tinually in the house, and six are day-scholars. The ex- 
pense of the establishment is defrayed by a benevolent 
society. This institution is in a state. of infancy. But 
little is done for the instruction of the pupils beyond culr 
tivating their memories They hear instruction ; but they 
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arenot taught to read. INothing has yet been printed in 
Denmark for the blind. The cbildreo set^med happj, en- 
gaged in rejieating what they had heard, or id working. 
Their chief employment is to knit. Several of them 
seemed to have considerable taste for music. And they 
all joined in singing a few sweet hymns for us, whilst one 
or two played on the violin. And surely it would be dif- 
ficult to find a scene on this earth more touching to the 
heart of a man who has any degree of feeling, than that of 
thirty or forty blind children, ranged around a room, singing 
with much earnestness and apparent happiness, and whose 
■ighllem eyeballs indicate to every spectator the great pri- 
vation which Ihey have suffered. It is a scene which we 
need often to behold, and which can never be witnessed by 
a good man without making him both more benevolent and 
more grateful. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ENVIRONS OF COPENHAGEN. 

The more distant environs of Copenhagen bcautiful-^Diferestiug localfties in the 
immediate vicinity— Scene of ihe Battle of tfac Baltic— Fortificationa on Ama- 
ger Island— The Trelcrouer— The Citadel— The position of the Danish fleet in 
- the Battle of the Baltic— The position of Nelson's ileetr-His arrang(>ment9— 
Dreadful slaughter— Sir Hyde Parker malces signals for Nelson's retreatn-Hifl 
refusal to obey— The fate of Riou— The termination of the battle— The con- 
sideration of the question whether Nelson gained a victory— The Truce — Nel- 
son lands and visits the Crown Prince— The Armistice— The burial of the 
slain Danes— The spot where they repose— The Cemetery— The Column of 
Liberty— Th 3 present condition of the p^nsaitts of Denmark— The Palaee of 
Frederiksberg and its garden — An account of the second attack upon Copen- 
hagen by the English, under Lords Gambler and Cathcart. 

If there is much in the city of Copenhagen to interest 
an intelligent stranger, there is scarcely less in its envi- 
rons. On. the one side is the Sound, -which is a fine sheet 
of water, and on which, in the season of navigation, m 
a white sail is to be seen, moving northward or southw 
or approaching Copenhagen, or bearing away from 
whilst a level) or. rather a gently undulating coun- 
try, of exuberant fertility, encircles the city in another 
direction, and stretches far away to the north, the souttf 
and the west. Every where one sees, in the summer sea- 
son, either fields coveted with the growing or ripening 
grain, or extensive orchards and innumerable gardens. 
The whole scene, in this direction, is studded witib noble 
villas, clustering villages, or neat and isolated cottages. 
And every where, t]be almost ceaseless movements of the 
arms of many wmd-nmis. give an sar of animation which 
it is not easy to d^sc^i^. 
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On the eouth lies the Uland of Amager, which is slmosl 
perfectly level. It is covered with vegetable gardens and 
rich meadows, and is cultivated by frugal and industrious 
I»a»ants, who supply the marktta of the city, to a great 
extent, with vegetables and fruits. We have already 
alluded to iheir peculiar costume. Tbey are of Plemi^ 
origin, their ancestors having removed hither some three 
centuries ago. 

Battle of the Baltic. — But, turning away from the 
view of the wider and more remote scene, let us fix our 
attention on some particular spots, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of this city, which are invested with a peculiar interest. 
And first, let us contemplate thi; scene of the great battle 
which Nelson here fought, on the 2d of April, 1801. A 
briff notice of this battle, the hardest which that celebrated 
hero ever fought, may not be unacceptable. All have 
read more or less respecting tliis dreadful engagement ; 
but few, we apprehend, have any clear idea of the scene 
in which it occurred, of the respective positions of the 
Danish and English forces, or of the precise truth as to 
the question of the victory. As to the first and second of 
these points, we hope to give thf reader some definite con- 
ceptions, by means of the Plan of Copenhagen which he 
will find in this work; and as to the last, we sbail leave 
him to form his own opinions from the brief and impartial 
history of this battle which we subjoin. 

And now, as to the scene of the batile, and the position 
of the respective parties who were engaged in it, let the 
reader mark well what we say, and trace out every thing 
on the Plan just referred to. On the eastern side of that 
Plan, or rather what represents the eastern part of the 
scene, he will notice the island of Amagpr, or the upper 
portion of it, between which and the main body of the 
city, lies the inner harbor. He will notice the position of 
the Danish Eoyal JVavy Yard, which is on the inner side 
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pf the north part of thiit island. This end of that island, 
and thp outer side of it, for a mile or two south of the 
point, has long been strongly fortified. Low, buttery 
impregnable, batteries line the shore throughout this dis- 
tance, and. make an approach in that^direCtion extremely 
dangerous. 

At the distance of a mile, or a mile and a hal^ due north 
from the upper end of the island of Amaget, stands, in an 
isolated position, the strong fortress called the Trekrpner, 
of which we ha'^e spoken, in .Chapter IX. From the 
upper end of 'the island of Amager to the Trekrbner, there 
runs a shoal, only a few feet beneath the surface of the 
water, over which if is not possible for ships of very great 
draught to pass. In fact, the Trekroner stands on what 
might be called the most northern point of that shoal or 
hidden sand-bar. The site of. it, we believe, is wholly 
artificisd, or if there were originally two or three little 
islands there, they were scarcely visible, and have been 
united' by vast Jabor, so as io form the foundation of soi 
exceedingly .strong fortress. The ^nti^nce into the har- 
bor, for large vessels, lies between the Trekroner and the 
island (^'Zealand, on which the chief part oi Copenhagen 
stands. . - . » - 

On the island of Zealand, and just, at the northeast cor- 
ner of the city, stands the large and very^ strong fortress 
called the <^tadel of Frederrkshavn. Like the Trekro- 
ner, it is not-'v^ry high. But its walls and its bastions of 
brick and of earth, covered with the green sward, are so 
thick as to bid absolute defia^ice to baHs of any descrip- 
tion. The area of the citadel i? far. greater-thaii that of 
Ae Trekroner. Of course, it would require many n^ore 
troops to man it completely. At present, there are so 
many trees on the ramparts of this citadel^ and about 
them, that its appearance, as seen from the Sound, is not 
imposing, and gives % yery i'^^^^S^^® ^^* ^^ its strength. 

V0L.T. 23 
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The reader will remark wiOi care the true podtimi of 
the citadel. It is not c^posile to the Trekroner, but 
fltsuids more to the south, and is Blmo.it exactly in face' of 
the open apace lying between the Trekroner and the 
upper end of the island of Amager. Its heavy gana could 
sweep every vessel "hich might attempt to. cross the 
shallow water lying between those two points. On the 
other hand, its gims could play most eff'ectnally on any 
vessel endeavoring to pass down the deep channel and 
entrance into the port, which lies between the Trek- 
'roner and the island of Zi aland. ■ And although it is 
certain that none of these fortifications which we have 
now indicated were as strong in the year 1801 as they 
■re now, yet it is equally true that they were lien very 
formidable. 

From the description which we have just given of the 
position of the fortifications on the northern extremity of 
the island of Amager, and of the fortresses of the Trekro- 
ner and the citadel, it is obvious that if the Danish fleet 
had lain in the inner or proper harbor, it could not bave 
been attacked by Lord Nelson. Indeed the English fleet 
could not by any possibility have thrown a single sabd 
shot into it. But the Danish navy, which was at Copen- 
hagen at the time of Lord Nelson's visit, did not lie in 
the harbor at all. For, in thaf case, it could not have con- 
tributed to the defence -of liie city. On- the contrary it 
was brought out of the harbor, and the greater, part of it 
was stationed in a line on the outer verge of the shoal 
which we have spoken of, as extending from the upper 
end of the island of Amager to the fortress of the Trekroner. 
The position of the ships and other vesaela of war which 
the Danes placed between those two points, is indicated 
on the plan or map of Copenhagen, which we have given, 
by s line of asterisks. These vessels were of all descrip- 
ti(»is, — ships of the line, firigates, sloops, and gun-boots. 
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But few of them were of much value. Many of them 
were ve^y.old. Several were mere^ hulks, fitted up for the 
emergency^ Almost all were without masts, or at least 
were unrigged. Several of the temporary vessels which 
were stationed in this line consisted of mere rafts of beams, 
covered with boards, on which cannons were placed. A 
wooden breastwork of several feet in height bounded each 
side, pierced with a sufficient number of port-holes. Some of 
these floats carried ten and fifteen guns. One of them 
had, according to the Elnglish account, twenty-four guns, 
and a hundred and twenty men,-^which sec^ms rather in- 
credible; 

Between the Trekroner and the island of Zealand were 
placed four ships of the line, to guard the entrance into 
the harbor in that direction, the , only way, as we have 
already remarked, by which large vessels could enter it. 

We have only further to iadvertise the reader, that there 
is a deep channel lying along in front of Copenhagen, 
just outside of the position of that portion of the Danii^ 
fleet which lay betweeti'the island of Amager and the 
Trekroner, and that channel runs up parallel with the coast 
of Zealand for severiail miles to the norlh^ and down, par- 
allel to that of the island* of Ams^er, to the south; But 
this channel is not wide. For beyond .it, to the east,-;- 
that is towards the centre' of the SQun<J,-^lies what is 
called the Middle Ground^ which is. a shoal, long and 
wide, over y^hiqh larg^ ships cannot pass. -The western 
verge of this skcal is about tnree-quarters dfa mile from the 
shores of the islands of Amager and Zealand, andmbch less 
than that distance from the Trekroner. . Of course, all 
large vessels which would enter the harbor of' Copen- 
hagen^ or even xome near to* the city in front, must either 
go dowji that channel from the nprt^, or they must come 
up it ftoip, the south, and passing along liearta the position 
which ' the main pottiQ- of ^ Daniish fleet occupied on 
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^asion rpferred to, they must go up round the Trek- 
and thus enter into the harboi'. We, must beg the 
to keep this fact in mind. The western outline of 
rioal (the Middle Ground) just described, ia indicated 
y on the map of the city, bat space is wanting to re- 
t it at large. 

have now described the localities which had any 
ice to this great battle, and we have placed the Dan- 
^t in the position which it occupied on that occar 
It is now time that we go to bring up the English, 
9siga ihetn their positions, as well as state the circum- 
I :es which occasioned this battle. 

«wing to the difficulties which grew out of the long 
continued war between England and France, occasioned 
by the Revolution of 1789, in the latter, the four north- 
em powers of Europe, Russia, Sweden, Dgnmnrk E'.id 
Prussia, formed, by a convention concluded at St. Peters- 
burg on the 16(h and 18th of December, 1800, what 
was called the Northern Confederation, or the second 
Axmed Neutrality. The object of this confederation was 
to protect the commerce of the powers concerned in it, 
against the right of visitation and search which England 
had long maintained, and had, during the last two or three 
years, enforced against some Danish, Swedish and Prussian 
ships. The English, suspecting that this confederacy, 
though ostensibly formed to protect a neutral commerce 
againet the encroachments of either of the belligerent par- 
ties, might soon be turned against them, and in fiiTor of 
the French — to whom the Emperor Paul of Russia had 
■uddeniy become extremely favorable, — resolved at once 
to break it up. They had, indeed, great need to do some- 
thing ; for the power of France had become overwhelming 
on the continent ; and if the navies of the northern powers 
had been put into her hands, or brought under her control 
and direction, there is no telling how dieastroua might have 
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been the result to England. The Danish navy, at this 
time, consisted o£ twenty-three ships of the line, with 
about thirty-jone frigates and smaller vessels, exclusive of 
guard-ships. The Swedes had eighteen ships of the line, 
fourteen frigates and sloops, seventy-four galleys and 
smaller vessels, besides gun-boats ; and' this force waa sup- 
posed to be in a far better stdte 'of equipment than the 
Danish. The Russians had eighty-two sail of the line and 
forty frigates. Oi' these forty-seven sail of the line wete 
at Cronstadt, Revel, and Archangel. But the Russian 
fleet was ill-manned, ill-officered, and ill»equiptped.' 

In these circumstances, England acted with vast energy. 
She laid an embargo on all the vessels of the confederated 
powers, which were in her ports, and prepared at Once to 
strike a heavy blow wherever it was practicable, without 
waiting to declare war in a formal manner. She des- 
patched a fleet of fifly-one tffiiil of Tarioug descriptions, 
of which sixteen were of the Hne, four were frigates, and 
the others were sloops, bomb-vessels,^ &c. The command 
of this' force was assigned to Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
whilst Nelson, fresh from the glories of th'e Nile, was sec- 
ond in authority. -' The fleet sailed from Yarmouth on the 
12th of March, 1801, carrying Mr. Vansittart, (now Lord 
Bexley) as^ plenipotentiary, to endeavor to effect an ar- 
rangement- by negotiation. On the arrival of- the fleet in 
the Cattegat, several days were lost in waiting for the result 
of the negotiation of Mr. Vansittart, (W.ho had preceded 
the fleet from the Skaw,) and iii debating whether ta at- 
tempt to reach Copenhagen by the Sound or by the Belts. 
It was finally decided to attempt the passage of the Sound, 
in defiance of the castle of Cronberg. And on the morning 
of the 30th the entire fleet passed in safety that fortress, till 
then considered so formidable. The Sound at that point is 
only about three miles wide* But by keeping very near to 
the Swedish shore, th^ sbip^ passed heycmd the reaclTof 
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nish guns, and iboae of the Swedes were sileuf. 
only men whom the English lort were killed by the 
ng of a gun, which they had uselesKly attempted to 
in return to thi^ equally useless canaonade of the 

•out mid-day the whole fleet anchored between the 
of Huen and Copenhagen. A council of war was 
hat afternoon. Nelson offered to lead the attack, 
anu asked for that service ten ship? ~ the line, und all the 
smaller craft. Sir Hyde Parker gr hun two ships of the 
line more than he asked. That ni^ and the day succeed- 
ing were occupied in taking sounri ngs, and ascertaining 
the channel, for the Danes had ren ed all the buoys and 
other marks which indicated the raU. On the 1st of 
April, Nelson sailed down the S 1 and took a position 
to the south of Copenhagen, with intention of running 
up the narrow channel, which we ive already described 
as lyinK close along in front of the main portilm of the 
Danish deet, should the wind change to the right quarter. 
The fleet of Sir Hyd^ Parker also anchored within six 
miles of the city, and at the upper end of the shoal called 
the Middle Ground. During the aitemoon and night, Nebon 
was occupied in taking soundings, and in arranging the 
order of the battle. Meanwhile the wind was gradually 
shifting round (o the south. Shortly after midnight it had 
become almost entirely fair. In the morning it was fully 
so ; and he lost no time in endeavoring to bring his 
ships into position,* This was no easy task, owing to the 
ignorance and timidity of his pilots. 

About ten o'clock the battle began. Great difficulties 
were encountered by the English vessels at tlie very out- 
set. Of the twelve ships of the line which Nelson had 

• The posllidii of Kelson's abips is jndicaled on tlia map relerreit 
to, by a line ofnaleriskH on the rigbl^and aearlo the eboal — itumedi- 
at«lf ill front of the DanlBfa line. 
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with him, one, the Agamemnon, could not leave her an- . 
chorage, and of course was too distant to render any 
aid. Two others, the Bussell and the Bellona, got aground, 
on the shoal to the starboard, which we have already de- 
scribed. But they wete near enough to render some ser- 
vice. And of the smaller vessels, only two ot three could 
get into such a position as enabled them to do much ser- 
vice. Only two. of the bomb-vessels were able to take 
their stations on the Middle Ground or i^hoal, whence 
they threw bombs over both fleets^ into the citadel. The 
heavy ships which were to have advanced to attack the 
fortress of the Trekroner, or Crown Batteries, as they are 
called in the English account of the battle, failed of reach- 
ing their stations. Consequently that fortress, so far from 
being silenced, was but little injured. Captain Riou with 
two frigates, two sloops,, and two fire-ships, endeavored 
indeed, but in vain, to supply the place of the three ships of 
the line which had been appointed to attack Ihat fortress. 
His vessels were too light for the desperate service. 

By half past eleven the battle became general. Dr^d- 
ful, indeed, was the conflict. A thousand guns and more, 
from each side, potfred death "from their adamantine 
Iip^," along a line of less than a mile and a half. The 
Danes maintained the struggle in a manner worthy of their 
ancient feme. They had long lived in peace, and, for al- 
most a hundred y^ars,- had seen no very severe service. 
Biit it would seem that they had lost none of that bravery 
which had rendered their ancestors so celebrated for feats 
of noble daring and unconquerable valor. The interval of 
a few days which elapsed between the arrival of the Eng- 
lish fleet m the^ Cattegat and its appearance off their capital, 
had been well employed. Day and night they labored 
at the defences, and nothing that they could do was left 
unattempted to render them as strong as possible. 

The greatest ^thusiasm prevailed among the men. 
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Amidst the incessant labor whicli look iilnca day and 
night, the fevorite national songs were everywhere beard. 
A popular actor, of the name of Knudsen, who was a good 
singer, went daily on board the diiierent vessels of the 
line, eintring, and distributing among thp crews, the 
naval songs of Bvald and oilier paete. In another place we 
gave ihp lirat stanza of the famoua song, entitled " Einc 
Chbistias." We will here give it entire, inasmuch as it 
is one of ifae great national songs of Denmark. 

King ChriBtian stood by ihe hii^li mast. 

Mid smoke and spmy ; 
His fierce artillery flashed ao ftisi,. 
Thai Swedish wrecks were rouad him cast. 
And lost each hostile stem and mast. 

Mid smoke and spray. 
Fly, SwedoQ, fly ! nor hope to win 
Where Chrisliati dauntless mingles in 

The ftay! 

Nils Yule beheld the tempest grow ] 

'■ Thi? day is right ! " 
Aloft he bade the red flag glow, 
And shot for shot he dealt the foe. 
They shout, whilst fiercest perils grow, 

"The day is right!" 
Fly, Swedes, in safest refuge hide ! 
VVliat arm shall stand 'gainst Denmark's pride 

In fight! 

North Sea, Vessel's"' thunders light 

Thy murky sky ! 
His foemen shrink with slrange affright, 
For death and terror round him fight: 
Sad Gothland hears the holts that light 

Thy murky sky. 

■ The famiij name of TordeuakiolJ, one of Denmark's bravest 
tdmirals, nboae hiBtery we bare given' in iha lut chapter. 
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He ^eams, proad Denmark*s shaft of war, 
The foe must own his brighter star ; 
They fly ! 

Thou toad for Danes to power and praise, 

Dark-heaving wave ! 
Receive my friend, by valor's rays 
Led through thy wild and boisterous ways ! 
Guide the bold youth to power and praise, 

Dark-heaving wave ! 
And^ree through storm and tempest, through 
Dangers and glory, wa^t him to 

His grave! 

Their beloved Crown Prince was present everywhere, 
superintending and urging forward everything. Men vo- 
lunteered in thousands, from every rank, for their coun- 
try's defence. Twelve hundred young men, from the Uni- 
versity, offered their services, and took the most exposed 
situations. The garrison of the city was composed of 
10,000 brave troops, who were ready to march to any 
point where they might be needed. And as fast as one 
set of men was mowed down by the murderous fire of 
their enemies, another set was ready to take their place. 
Some of the gun-boats and floats, as well as the larger ves- 
sels, were supplied with two or three crews- in the course 
of the battle. At an early stage of the battle. Captain 
Thura, of Indfoedsretten, fell, and all his officers, except 
one lieutenant and one marine officer, were either killed 
or wounded. The Prince, learning the state of things 
on board that ship, turned to those about him, and said, 
"Gentlemen, Thura is killed 5 who of you will take 
the command 1 " Schroed^rsee, a captain who had re- 
signed on account of ill health, offered his service, repaired 
on board, assumed the command of the few men who sui> 
vived, but was, in ^ few minutes, struck by a ball. A 
lieutena&t, who had accompanied Wm, then took the com- 
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uukDiI and continued lo lighl the ship. A youth o£ the 

name of VillK'nioes, of only Beventeen years of age, dis- 
played aslonisbing bravery and coolness. He comnianded 
a floating battery. With this hn got und^r the stem of 
tlie Elephant, Nelson's flag-ship, and continued to fight 
there, below the reach of the Elephant's Btem-cbasera, but 
exposed to a heavy fire of small arms, until the truce tvas 
announced. His skill and courage excited Nelson's high- 
est admiration. 

Dreadful was the loss on both aides. The Bellona lost 
seventy-five men ; the Iris, one hundred and ten ; and the 
Monarch two hundred and ten. The last named ship was 
exposed to the fire of two Danish ships of the line, and 
also lo that of the great battery. The whole loss of the 
English was reported at 1,200 ; whilst that of the Danes, 
in kiUed, wounded and prisoners, was about 6,000. 

Between one and two o'clock, the fire along the Danish 
line of ships began to slacken ; and by two o'clock almoat 
all the vessels of every description, were either taken, 
destroyed, or silenced. But the cannon from the Trekro- 
ner and the island of Amager not only harassed the Eng- 
lish in their attempts lo take possession of the surrendered 
vessels, but also poured a very destructive fire into their 
ships. In these circumstances, IS'elson sent a flag of truce 
to the Crown Prince, and proposed a cessation of the fir- 
ing, stating that if it should be refused, he would be under 
the necessity of destroying his prizes, in which event the 
lives of those who were in them would he sacrificed. This 
threat had the desired effect, and the filing at length ceas- 
ed about half past two o'clock, more than four hours after 
the battle bad commenced. 

The English authors, who have treated of this battle, 
have told us that it was humanity that prompted Nelson 
to do this. They say that he was deeply affected lo see 
how the Danw who were in tlie prizes were destroyed 
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by the cross-fire from the Trekroner and the batteries on 
the island of Amager. It is possible this was so. Every 
truly brave man is considered to be generous and humane. 
At least, this is the opinion of all the world. For our- 
i§elves, we have many doubts respecting the humanity of 
such men as Nelson, Napoleon and all that class. If in- 
deed Nelson was a truly humane man, why did he threat- 
en to destroy the prizes, and with them the men who 
were in them 1 This does not look much like humanity. 
No ; there was,Awe suspect, a very different motive which 
led to the proposition for a truce. Nelson had destroyed 
or silenced, or very nearly so, all the Danish vessels which 
lay in the line from the island of Amager to the Trekron- 
er. The four ships of the line which lay between the 
Trekroner and the shore of Zealand had hot been touch- 
ed. And as to the Trekroner and the batteries on the 
island of Amager, they were far from being silenced. And 
then, the guns of the citadel, which had done nothing, 
and could do nothing, because the Danish fleet lay Tight .^ . * 
between that powerful fortress and Nelson's fleet, werii '^/'."'' 
ready to pour their tempest of balls upon the enemy, as T 
soon as their own vessels were out of the Way. And full 
well Lord Nelson knew that though he had destroyed the 
Danish ships which were opposite to him, there was not 
the slightest prospect that he could save his fleet from the 
fire of the fortresses and batteries just named. Many of 
his ships were di'eadfully shattered, and two were fast 
aground ; and in order to extricate himself from his for- 
lorn position, he sends a flag of truce, and demands a ces- 
sation of the battle on the score of humanity! The 
Crown Prince, though entreated by his officers not to 4o if, 
accepted the proposition for a truce. His ablest officers, 
and especially one of his brave admirals, it is said, begged 
in th6 most earnest manil'er, that he would reject the pro- 
posal. But the Pri&ce pitied the fate of his countrymen 
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and Bubjecls, wb& fete esposed in the prizes to Ifae most 
imniinHit danger, and vtbo v/are mowed down by every 
gun thai the enemy fired, and often even by those of bis 
own men. Under these circumstances, he ordered the 
fortrcBsea to cease iheir fire, which had never been more 
effective than at that moment. No one can doubt that it 
WW humanity which moved Ais heart, and prompted the 
courw which he pursued. But as to Lord Nelson, we 
commend his wisdom or lalher his prudence and skill, 
in thia alfair ; but we do not think that his humanity wag 
particularly illustrated in it. And his course was the 
more prudent, if it be true, as we have been assured by 
very well-infonvied English naval officers, thai his ammu- 
nition was so nearly exhausted that he had not enough to 
last half an hour longer. 

Taking every thing into consideration, whilst it is cer- 
tain that bis action displayed in the fuUeat manner the 
consummate bravery, coolness, and ability of the great 
English naval commandtr, it is hard to see exactly upon 
what ground it should be called a victory. He destroy- 
ed a fleet, it is true, but was himself, with his entire 
squadron of ships, saved from destruction, or capture, only 
by a stratagem, skilful indeed, hut hardly deserving the 
high appellation of humane. 

During the battle, Sir Hyde Parker became extremely 
concerned for its issue. And about one o'clock, fearing 
that the engagement would not be favorable, he made sig- 
nals for Nelson to draw off his fleet. This Nelson refused 
to do ; and fuming to the captain of his ship, he said : " 1 
have only one eye— I have a right to be blind sometimes :" 
— and then putting the glass to his blind eye, he exclaim- 
•?d, "I really do not see the signal." The captains of 
the ships of the line, seeing that Nelson did not obey the 
signal, continued to fight on. It was not so, however, 
with the brave Riou. He drew off his small squadron 
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from the unequal conflict ^ith tbQ.^J!^pdkrcmer. But just as 
he was beginning to retire, he vm cut in two by a ball 
from the enemy, and fell, greatly lamented, for he was a 
man of distinguished promise. 

The second day after the battle. Nelson wei\J; ashore 
and saw the Crown Prince. During the repast, of which 
he partook with the prjnce, he commended in the highest 
terms the bravery of the Danes, as displayed in that dread- 
ful battle, and said that he had been in one hundred and 
five engagements, but that this was the most tremendous 
of them alL In the course of a few days, it was concluded 
that the armistice should continue fourteen weeks. Before 
the expiration of that period events occurred— one of 
which was the death of the Emperor Paul — which 
led to peace between England and all the four northern 
powers. 

But mournful was the effect of this battle to the people 
of Copenhagen. Almost every family had lost a member. 
The wounded were distributed throughout the city. All 
were ready to do everything that they could for these un- 
fortunate but brave men. A gloom rested on the city for 
a long time. And yet there was no despondency. The 
very bravery of their men consoled the inhabitants for the 
loss which the country had sustained. Indeed, they could 
hardly feel that they were defeated, though they mourned 
over the loss of so many of their countrymen. 

Monument erected to the Memory of the Danes who 
FELL IN the Battle of the Baltic. — The slain were 
buried in a spot which lies to the north of the city, and 
not far from it. It is to the left of the road which leids, 
through the northeastern gate, to that direction. It is a 
very pleasant spot, and is a favorite place of resort. A 
mound, covered with shrubbery and flowers, marks the 
spot where the bodies of these brave defenders of their 
country were all entombed together. A very simple 
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column of Norwegian marble, bearing aa appropriate in* 
Kiiption, and elating Ihai tliey fell for their country, April 

2d, 1801, Blanda on the mound, and is almost hidden by 
the buslie« and small trees which surround it. On the an- 
niversary of this disaelrous battle, thousands of people walk 
in procession to this interesting spot, and renew, by t&it 
virit of gratitude and affection, the remembrance of the 
courage and self-devoiion of the dead. 

The Cemetehv. — At bc ; beyond the norih' 

em, or rather the nort ■' the beautiful ceme- 

tery of the city. It i e, and resembles a 

ga^en more than s ci divided into small 

parallelograms ' ge enough for one 

family. The id bordered by row» 

of trees, whici become too la^e, 

whilst the abodes oi rned wilh flowers in 

the most agreeable IL. ;an conceive. Most 

commonly, a sweet bomer or vergreen shrubbery 

surrounds the grave, whilst a deligtitful tuft of flowers 
grows on the top. In n y abes n monumental marble 
tnarlfB the head and th foot f th grave. The tombs of 
many, however, ar -what m ght b called small mauso- 
lea. Everywhere g d ta t peal. A sepulchral um, 
with a brief inscripti n p tngth lifeand merilsof him 
who rests beneath, i 1 a ry n mon memorial of the 
dead, whilst many of the alaba of marble contain nettling 
more, in addition to the name, than the worda fod (bom) 
and dod (died), with perhaps a text of Scripture. 

Such simplicity is befitting the repose of the dead. 
During life men may assume the meretricious ornaments 
with which vanity would clothe herself; but death comes 
to take tbem away, and lo reduce all lo the one common 
level ot the tomb. How disgusting, then, is gaudy show 
or idle panegyric in such a place ! 

This cemetery ia a favocite place of resort to all classea 
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of the citizens of Copenhagen. Here the children and 
youth come to deck with flowers the borders of the grave 
of a parent, or brother, or sister, or friend. Here the more 
advanced in life come often, it is to be 'hoped, to reflect 
upon the uncertainty of its prospects, and the nearness of 
its end. ^' It was only towards the close of the last centu- 
ry," says Professor Nyerup, " that a roan of singular virtue 
and probity was able by his example to put an end to that 
superstitious and pestilential practice of burying beneath 
the churches, and thus infecting the living with the me- 
phitic exhalations of the tomb. On the brink of eternity 
he felt conscious that he had wrought no ill to his fellow- 
men in his life, and he could not hesr the thought that 
after death his mortal remains should poison the air they 
breathed : his dying wish was to rest beneath the free 
heaven. He was buried here A. D. 1785, and a plain 
marble tablet bears the initials, — J. S. A., — of his name, 
with the words beni vixit qui beni latuit. From that 
time this place has rapidly extended, until it has become 
the garden of the departed, where they repose in peace 
beneath their flowery covering. It is a holy and solemn 
place, where the wanderer is awakened to deep and sincere 
devotion, and memory consecrates her offering of a tear to 
departed friends." 

We visited this spot often, and never without being 
deeply affected. There is something in its stillness, its 
tender associations, and its abundance of sweet flowers, 
which is extremely soothing and calming to the feelingly bf* }«;' 
irritation arid vexation which we permit the cares and ' -*^- • 
of life too often to excite. We have spent hours bjBt^ 
in the beautiful season of Spring, when all nature had mrt ^ '^ 
just put on her livery of green. And we have spent hours 
here when Autumn had assumed the sere and yellow leaf, 
and every plant, every leaf, seemed to announce not only 
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itt own decay, but ours also. It is a place where one 
may go to learn both how to live and how to die. 

The accamptnying engraving of the monument of Mr. 
Samsoe, will ijtwt the reader some idea of the taste and 
beauty which prevail in this cemetery. 

CJoLUBiN OF Liberty. — ^Another object of interest in 
the environs of Copenhagen is the plain and simple monu- 
ment called the Column of Liberty^ situated in the centre 
of the road, and surrounded by an iron palisade, immedi- 
ately beyond the west gate of the city. It was erected in 
commemoration of the abolition of feudal servitude in 
1788, during Ihe reign of Christian VII. The material of 
this column is Bomholm free-stone, of a reddish color. 
The pedestal is of greyish marble. It is 48 feet in height. 
It bears on its four sides suitable inscriptions. On the 
east side there is, in basso-relievo, the figure of a slave in 
the act of bursting his feudal fetters ; whilst on the west 
tide, the goddess of Justice is represented, also in basso-re- 
lievo. At the four corners of the base are four emblemati- 
cal figures in white marble, of Fidelity, Agriculture, 
Valor, and Patriotism. The expense of erecting this 
monument was defrayed by subscription. The late king, 
Frederick VI., then Crown Prince, has had the chief repu- 
tation of having accomplished this great measure of justice. 
But much is due, in the estimation of those who know, to 
Counts Stolberg and Bernstorff, who took the deepest 
interest in the matter. They had been for many years 
endeavoring to accomplish this humane and just measure. 

The advantages which have resulted to the peasants are 
immense, as any one will perceive, who considers what 
was their former state and what their present. Former- 
ly the peasants were considered as appertaining to the 
soil, and were sold with it. They enjoyed but few rights, 
and were in fact not considered as differing much from the 
brute creation. They were called upon to render ser- 
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vices of the most unreasonable kind. If the sovereign 
chose to go a-hunting in the time of harvest, not only did 
he traverse, with his dogs and horses, and many attend- 
ants, their fields ready for the sickle, 9jxd trample down 
their grain and their hay, but even demanded the aid of the 
peasants themselves, to beat the bushes and drive up the 
game. Sometimes a fortnight was thus spent; in the 
meanwhile their harvest went to ruin. Nothing was 
done to promote education among them. They had no 
encouragement to work, no stimulus to endeavor to ele- 
vate themselves in society. Now it is iar otherwise. 
They feel that they are freemen. What property they 
possess is respected, and they know that it is their own. 
They are allowed to purchase lands, and do purchase 
them. They are the small farmers of Denmark. Some 
of them are becoming rich. They have fine horses, cows, 
sheep, &c. Those who own no land rent firom a rich pro- 
prietor. Their children are universally sent to school 
some portion of the year ; and they are now a happy 
people. 

Palace of Frederiksbebg. — At the distance of nearly 
two English miles fi'om the Column of Liberty, and on 
the road which runs due west from Copenhagen to the 
interior of the island of Zealand, stands the Royal Summer 
Palace of Frederiksberg. The site of this palace is ex- 
ceedingly fine. It stands on a hill of considerable ele- 
vation, but of the most gentle and easy ascent. Neither 
the exterior nor the interior of this edifice is worthy of 
particular notice ; but the garden which surrounds it is 
quite extensive, and very beautiful. Ponds of water and 
verdant lawns are every where interspersed through the 
noble forest, whose trees, during the season of summer, 
almost conceal the white walls of the palace. The view 
from the towers of this chateau is perfectly enchanting. 

This palace was made the head-qaarters of the com- 
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mandcr-in-chief of the English army, in the iDfaroous 
attack which Ibey made on Copenhagen, in the year ] 807. 
Porferily will find it difiicult to believe, that a country 
claiming for itself the high civilization and the wide-sprpad 
influence of Christianity which England does, could be 
capable of the atrocious set to which we here refer, A 
very slight notice of this whole affair may be neither 
uninteresting, nor unprofitable, to those of our readers who 
are not familiar with its history. 

For several years after the attack of Lord Nelson, in 
1801, the government of Denmark very wisely pursued a 
strictly neutral couree. During that period of repose, her 
commerce became quite extensive, for her merchants had 
a very large share of the carrying trade of Europe. By 
this means the resources of the nation i-apidly augmented, 
and the wealth of the people increased to an unparalleled 
degree. It was in this moment of her greatest prosperity 
that she was destined to see her capital visited by another 
British armament, and laid in ruins by it. 

The alleged cause of this severe and moat unjustifiable 
measure was this : Buonaparte, by the treaty of Tilsit, con- 
cluded on the 9th of July, 1807, had brought all his con- 
tinental enemies not only to peace, but in a sense to a 
slate of subjection to his influence, and even control. The 
English believed, or professed to do fo, thai by a secret 
article of that treaty, (of the existence of which not a 
particle of evidence has ever been produced,) it was 
stipulated that Buonaparte should overrun and occupy 
Denmark with his troops, for the double purpose of closing 
the Sound and the Belts against the British ships, and 
thus to exclude British commerce from the Baltic ; and 
also for getting possession, by persuasion or by force, of 
the Danish fleet, which had become large, and was con- 
ridered a remarkably fine one, for the purpose of augment- 
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iiig his marine, and, perchance, of effecting a descent upon 
England. 

It was upon these grounds that the English government 
got ready, with the greatest dei^atch and secrecy, a pow- 
erful armament, consisting of tWenty-seven sail of the line, 
and about ninety other vessels of various descriptions. 
This vast fleet carried a military force of 12,000 men 
from England, which was augmented by 8,000 Hanoveri- 
ans, who had been in Pomerania, assisting Gustavus IV., 
king of Sweden, in his unequal and unfortunate contest 
with the French. Lord Gambier commanded the fleet, and 
Lord Cathcart the army, having under him Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, (now the Duke of Wellington,) Sir Home Pop- 
ham, and Colonel (now Sir George) Murray. A division 
of the fleet, under Commodore Keats, entered the Great 
Belt, and cut off all communication between the island 
of Zealand and the other parts of the kingdom. * The rest 
of the fleet found no difficulty in passing the Castle of 
Cronberg, for its precise object was as unknown as it was 
unexpected. 

The land forces were debarked at the distance <^ a few 
miles north of Copenhagen, on the 16th of August, and, 
having been joined by those from Pomerania, they in* 
vested at once the Danish capital. Lord Cathcart made 
the palace of Frederiksberg his head-quarters. Between 
that point and the city, as well as at other positions around 
the city on the land side, he planted his batteries, whilst 
the bomb and mortar vessels took their station beyond the 
harbor. On the 2d of September, a tremendous fire was 
opened upon the city. The bombardment lasted, with 
some brief intervals, until the morning of the 5th, when -^ 
the commanding general, Peymann, proposed a truce for 
twenty-four hours, to allow time fxnegotiaimg a capitu- 
lation, and for communicating with the king and his son, 
the Crown PHiice, who were at Nyborg in Funen. 
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By this hold and Buccesrful attack, the city of Copen- 
hagen was greatly injured. More than four hundred edi- 
fices were destroyed l»y fiie, or by the balls of the Eoglisb, 
including one or two of Uic best thurehes, and two thou- 
■and persona were killed ot wounded. To this day, 
cannon-hallB may he •een, half-huricd in the walls of some 
of the houses. And what was almost the ruin of Den- 
mark, llic whole of her large fluet, which was lying in her 
docks, ill a fine state of preservation, but unequipped, in- 
cluding vast naval stores of all descriptions, fell into the 
hands of the English conirnanderB, who at their leisure 
got the vessels ready for sea, and in a few weeks departed, 
carrying away nineteen Danish sail of ihe line, fifteen 
frigates, six brigs, and twenty-nine gun-boats. Many of 
these ships are still in existence, and carry the flag of 
Great Britain. It was one of them, the Liltle Belt, which 
came into conflict with one of our own ships ol' war, some 
years before our last war with England — a conflict which 
occasioned no little noise at the time. 

The English plead the necessity of the case in juslifica- 
tioa of this cruel measure. They say that it was to keep 
the Danish fleet from falling into the hands of the French. 
If such bad been their grand object, they could have done 
it by taking possession of the Sound and the Bells, with 
their fleets, and this would have effectually excluded the 
French lorces from the Danish Archipelago, and also kept 
the Baltic open to English commerce. But the latter object 
they failed lo secure, inasmuch as they abandoned the 
whole scene in six weeks, carrying their booty to England, 
and leaving the Danes, their implacable enemies, in pos- 
eeasion of the keys of the Bailie. 

The English also lay much stress on the feet that they 
ofl'ered to the Danish government, before they made the 
attack, the alternative of Burrenderiog their fleet to the 
government of England, under the engagement that it 
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should be returned when peace should be made with 
France. But this was an option which no high-minded 
and brave people, who were ci^acious of having aimed at 
a strict neutrality, and wbp ''^pii^ have as soon resisted 
the unreasonable demanA dt.MtSi^'i^ of England, could 
possibly make, and the Eoj^iip goremment must have 
known it. And besides; if the French had gotten posses- 
sion of this fleet, England had in reality but little cause to 
fear, for she was far more powerful on the sea than France 
could have been, even with the addition of two or three 
such fleets. 

Take it all in all, it was an affair for which the charac- 
ter of England has greatly suffered, and will suffer in 
all coming time. Might does not constitute right ; and the 
day of retribution, however late, must certainly come to 
nations as well as to individuals. We ought to add, that ^ 
the preliminary negotiation in this business, on the part « 
of the English, seems to have been entrusted to a man 
(Mr. Jackson), whose want of good temper, to say nothing 
more, rendered him about as unfit for the very difficult 
and very delicate task which was committed to i^jb^ as it 
was possible £>r a man to be. ' ''\ ' 
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— Tlw (•s'tnnula— Tlir Nm.... lUTmiUea atCog^bngeaiBd 

Klol— BuperabuDdincc of lltcn 

The time of our sojourn a' wnhagen, during our 
present visit, has passed very mtly away. Our let- 

ters of introduction have madi; u quainted with several 
literary and other gentlemen of tinction, with whom 
many hours have almost daily been spent ; and in whose 
society, when fatigued with the labors of sight-seeing 
(and sight-seeing is really a laborious occupation in this 
city of wretched side-walks,) or disinclined to read or to 
write, we found an unfiiiling source of enjoyment. It 
was in this way especially that our evenings were passed. 
The Athenasum, too, furnished ample opportunities, not 
only of recreation, but also of information, in its extensive 
saloons, where are to be found the most -valuable political 
and scientific journals of almost every country in the 

But there is one way of employing his leisure hours, 
which we would advise every one who reads these pages 
to pursue, if he should ever visit Copenhagen, or, indeed, 
any other important city in a foreign land — and that is, to 
visit the schools and other establishments of education, and 
»ee how they are conducted. He will find no difficulty 
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iajgainihg admittance to them, and he cannot fail to ob- 
tain some information which will interest him. It is cer- 
tainly pleasant, and profitable too, to see and examine 
with care the material objects of interest — public buildings 
of all descriptions, monuments, painting, sculpture-^but it 
ought to be far more important to learn the intellectual 
and moral state of the cities which one visits, and to see 
what are the means which are in existence among them 
of elevating and improving the understandings and the 
hearts of the people. To one who takes an interest in 
such subjects, Copenhagen furnishes much that is worthy 
of his attention. Its schools are numerous and well-con- 
ducted. They are furnished, in general, with admirable 
text-books and apparatus. And the teachers, we should 
judge, are well-qualified for their work. At least, this 
is the case with those whom we saw. The Latin schools 
are excellent. 

The Danes are, in general, a well-educated nation. 
Probably in no country in Europe, out of Germany, are 
the people so universally able to read. For a long period 
the government has (Hicouraged education. But the pre- 
sent excellent state of things, as it regards Primary (Schools, 
dates from 1814, when the late monarch directed that 
more systematic measures than bad ever before been adopt- 
ed, sfaoi^ be employed to secure the instruction of all 
class^ of the people. To such an extent do the elements, 
at least) of a common education exist in this country, that 
it is very rare indeed to find a native Dane who cannot 
read. Many persons, of great respectability, have assured 
us, that they never have seen an adult person who was 
not so ^ educated as to be capable of reading^' and but 
few who cannot write. 

The universal prevalence of the Lutheran church in 
Denmaric has been a most powerful ineans of promoting 
the instruction of the people, at least to a certain extent. 
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In that chiirch it is the practice to receive to the First 
Communion all the youth, at Ihft 8ge of fiAeen or sixteen 

yeeM, who are deemed fit lobe confirmed and to come to that 
ordinance. And such is the extent and the influence of' 
custom, that it is necessary to have made at least his firet 
cmnmunion before a young man can gain any respectable 
employment. In most cases, even apprentices must have 
m^e tlicir first communion before they can enter into 
•ervice. If they have not 6 he master is obliged to 

allow them a certain Dortion ' every week, in which 

to receive instructioi or of the parish, until 

they are prepared i^ ..... >mmunion. This feet 

makes the masters unwilling lo ri ceive, as apprentices, 
those who have not been con led. A person cannot 
marry, unless he haa been co ued. This ia almost 
universally the case, in all the I'roieslant countries in the 
north of Europe — Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land—in which the Lutheran church may be said to be 
almost the only, if not the exclusive denomination of 
Christians. It would be rare, we apprehend, to find a pas- 
tor in any of those countries willing to receive a person 
to the first communion who had not previously undergone 
a course of preparatory instruction, and who could not 
read sufficiently well to be able to peruse the sacred scrip- 
tures, And as the overwhelming mass of the people — one 
may say, rather, the entire mass, save, perhaps, a few in 
the large towns — consider that ihey would be heathen, if 
Ibey did not, at the ordinary age, receive confirmation, it 
happens that if is rare to find a person of adult age who 
has not made his first communion. This feet being uni- 
versal, or nearly so, it is easy to see how great its influence 
must be in promoting the elementary part of an educa- 
tion. Certainly many persons read very imperfectly ; but 
still it is sufficient (o comply with the custom, or rather 
tiie law, which prevails ia reference to this subject. There 
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is a sort of disgrace in not belonging to the church, which 
has operated very powerfully to make parents instruct their 
children themselves, or send them to school, in order that 
they may not be prevented, by not being abl^ to read, from 
enjoying what is considered so great -, a privilege. We 
state this fact fglly here, because it has so great a bearing 
on the subject of education in all the northern countries 
of Europe, in which the Protestant ]:eligion prevails, and 
especially that branch of the Prdtest^t church which is 
calle<f the Lutheran, or the church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, under which deoomination it is better known. 

Primary Schools are estpiblished by law, all over Den- 
mark, and are maintained by the parishes. Each parish is ^ 
obliged to furnish the means of sustaining, within its limits, 
as many schools as are needed to give all the childi;ei]f with- 
in those limits an education. The parishes must erect, or 
hire, and keep in repair, suitable school-houses. And the 
stranger who journeys iji this country cannot avoid being 
struck with the great number of schools which he sees as 
he passes from village to village. 

The parishes are required to pay the salaries of the 
teachers. This is done in a variety of ways. In the 
first place, almost every school-house has adjoining to it, 
or at least not far from it, the house of the teacher, toge- 
ther with a few acres of ground which belong to it, and 
of. which, the teacher has the occupanicy, as a part of 
his wages. In the next place, he receives a certain quan- 
tity of grain, and other productions, from the parish, also 
as part of his salary. In the third place, he receives some 
money, but in general not a very considerable sum ; for 
the wages of teachers are low in this- country, where liv» 
ing is cheap, and where salaries of all kinds are not great. 
All things considered^ perhaps teachers are as well, or as 
sufficiently paid as they are in any other country in 
Europe, sav« Prussia. As a general thing, they puiiua 
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the buaineas for life ; and certainly no mpa render more 
important services to the state than those of them who 
are capable and faithful. 

In all the primary schools in Denmark the children are 
initructed in the elements of reading, writings arithmetic, 
and the catechiBro. In very many schools grammar, 
history and geography, are also taught. 

As the primary schools are Qiaintained by the parishes 
they are emphatically under the supi ision of the pastor 
of the parish, who is required to see Ij t suitable religious 
instruction be daily given to the chiL en. For this pur- 
pose, as we have just said, the catt tm, or rather two 
catechisms, and a history of the Bioii; are not only read, 
but committed to memory. The . catechism that is 
learned is what is called Luther's ti r catechism. The 
second catechism ia that of Bisho lUe. The history' 
of the Bible is a short aad excellent ine written by the 
Rev. Mr. Bircb, a Danish clergyman, who died some 
forty years since. 

Normal schools, where teachers are educated, esiat in 
different parts of the kingdom, and greatly contribute to 
elevate their qualifications and their characters, and thus 
improve the instruction which is given in the primary 
schools of the kingdom. 

As we ascend io the scale, we next come tg the Gram- 
mar or High Schools of Iho kingdom. Of these there are 
in all fourteen. They are situated in the chief cities and 
towns. They are well endowed in general — almost too 
much so ; for until lately, they have been able not only to 
give free instruction to all who choose to attend, but also 
to give tbem a small premium for attending. At pre- 
sent, the pupils who can afford it, are required to pay 
something, but the sum is wholly inconsiderable. In these 
fourteen Grammar Schools we have not included a very 
celebrated and richly endowed scboci or academy at Sortie, 
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which is ^ more elevated in its character than any of the 
fourteen of which we have just spoken. In all these 
schools or academies, the Latin, Greek, French and Ger- 
man languages are taught, besides the Mathematics, the 
Grammar of the Danish language, History, Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

There are also public schools of a high order for the 
education of girls — ^biit we believe that, with few excep- 
tions, the best schools for the education of females are sus- 
tained at private expense, as wiih us. There are private 
schools in all the cities and large towns for the youth 
of both sexes. 

Nor must we omit to mention that there are two schools 
established at Copenhagen, which the philanthropic 
traveler will not foil to visit if he can possibly do so ; one 
is the school for the Deaf and Dumb ; the other for the 
Blind. That for the Deaf and Dumb has just become 
established in a large and commodious building, which hat 
been erected expressly for it. There is an asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb of the Germanic portion of the kingdom 
at Sleswic, as we have stated elsewhere. 

We come now to the Universities^ and having spoken 
in another place of that of Kiel, we confine our present re- 
miffks to the University of Copenhagen, which is the great 
institution for instruction, in the highest branches of educa- 
tion, for those subjects of the kingdom who speak the Dan- 
ish language, as that at Kiel is lor tliose who speak the 
German. 

The University of Copen^Agen was founded by Christian 
I., the first sovereign of iAr Oldenburg dynasty, in the 
year 1478. But this pri»9lp:iBiras very poor, and could not 
do much for this or any otiier important dbject. So limit- 
ed were the )*esources of this monarch, or rather of the 
kingdom, that when he gave his daughter in nuuriage, to 
James lU. of Scotland, he W2|s compelled to give the Ork- 
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—1- and Shetland Islanda as pledgpa for the payment of 
owry. And their posBeflsion never returned to Den- 
ring the first sirfy years the univereity of Copeaha- 
laaguished, and but little is known of its histoiy. 
when the Reformation entered Denmark, it received 
a ut:w impulse. Christian III. enriched it with the posse»- 
■ions which he took from the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
gave it a new code of statutes in the year 1539. Chris- 
tian VII., in 17SS, augmented the number of professors, 
utd reformed its statutes, which have remained the same, 
with some modi 6 cations, until this d ly. 

Ihe number of students at the t>resent time, in actual 
attendance, is between seven and eic it hundred, (the nutn- 
ber on the books exceeds one thounand ;) of whom more 
than four hundred are students in theology, and more llian 
two hundred receive stipends from the funds given by 
different sovereigns of Denmark, or by individual benefac- 
tors. In 1!J96 Frederick II. made provision for the gralu. 
itous lodging and board of one hundred etudenls, and gave 
them a cloister and lands in the islands of Zealand and 
Falster. Id 1623 Christian IV. founded the College of 
the Regency, for one hundred students, which still exists. 
These one hundred students lodge in the College of the 
Regency, but do not board there. To pay their board 
they receive, sixty of them, a stipend of a dollar (species) 
per week : forty of them receive a doUar and a half 
per week. There are thirty more who receive two dol- 
lars per week. The revenue of the university amounts 
each year to about .'ip62,000 of our money : the expRndi- 
turesare .tia.OOO. The deficiency is supplied from the 
interest accruing from funds, granted by Frederick IT. to es- 
tablish the community of one hundred students, which we 
have already mentioned. 

Besides these royal Ibundations, there are others estab- 
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lished by individuals, whicii educate sisleen young meiu 2 
by giving them lodgings and from fiAy to sixty dolJMi" 
per annum. 

Holberg, the poet, left a legacy to the uaiversity . He also 
bequeathed the income of a certain fund, to be given in 
dowries to the daughters of the professors j 

The government of the university is administered by a 
Senatus. Academictis^ composed of sixteen ordinary pro- 
fessors ; viz., three from the Faculty of Theology, three ^ 
from that of Law, three from that of Medicine, and seven 
from that' of Philosophy. The youngest of the sixteen 
performs the functicms of Secretary. .~ Ajid all the mem- 
bers of the Senatus Academicus enter that body by seniori- 
ty. The Rector is ehosen annually, from the ordinary pro- 
fessors of the four Faculties in rotation, so that each Facul- 
ty furnishes a Rector once in four years.. 

There ^re, in the univ-ersity of Gc^enhag^i, ia the 
Faculty of Theoic^, three Ordinary and two Extraor- 
dinary Professors ^ in the Faculty of Law, four Ordinary 
Professors and one Extraordinaiy i in the Faculty Gi Medi- 
cine, three Ordinary and two Extraordinary Professors ; :-,?, 
and in the Faculty of Philosophy sine Ordinary and 
twelve Extraordinary Professors j— ^in all thirty-six Pro- 
fessors. Besides^ these there ^e three. Docenles^ or pri- 
vate teachers, and three teachers of modem langu^iges, 
vir., French,-Englisb and German. 

Besides the course erf* public lectures which he is requir- 
ed to ^ve, each professor ^ves private courses, after the 
mamver which we described jp speaking of the university 
of Kiel. The professors of ppj^hagen, however, receive 
much more for their privaW-Iectuies than do those of 
Kid ; some of them receiving as much as two or three, 
and even four dollars from each person who attends, for 
a series of lectures of c^e hour per week, during the term 

of aix months. 

26* 
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The administralion of the fund* of the university is by 
a Questor and two members of the Si^ualua Academ!cu«, 
called InB])ectors. The general administration of the 
univerailiea, as well as thaloftlie schools of the kingdom, 
li entrusted (o a Direction, composed of three members, 
who transmii their reports directly to the King. 

Attached to the university there is a Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, in which there are eis professr-i, and a superintend- 
. ent of a work-shop. These professo, i give courses oi lec- 
tures on all the branches irf matl nalics j on Practical 
Chemistry ; on Physics ; on Mechi ^s ; on Natural His- 
tory, Mineralogy, Botany, ami Zooj ;y ; and on Drawing, 
both geometrical and mechaDical. The course lasts two 
years. This Institute dates from 9. It owes its exist- 
ince to the zealous and enlightene xertions of Professor 

■sted, its director. It has already none much good, 
univeiwty library contains about 80,000 volumes 
m one of the best selected libraries in Europe. It 
tains a large collection of manuscripts in the Icelandic 

, other northern languages. This library dates from 

1728. The former library was lolally lost in the great 
fire of that year. The munificence ot the Crown, united 
with that of individuals, among whom the name of Arne 
Magnussen ia conspicuous, soon more than repaired the 
loss. 

The university of Copenhagen has had many distin- 
guished men among its professors, in former times, Tycho 
Brahe here delivered a course of lectures on Astronomy, 
Holberg on Literature, Bertolin on Medicine. Among 
the present professors are several of eminent merit in re- 
spect to talent ; such for example are Clausen, Oersted, 
Madvig, Molbeck, tEblenschlsger, and several others. 

It is a misfortune that whilst some countries have too 
few learned men in proportion to the extent of their popu- 
lation, Denmark has too many. The posts which Uteran- 
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men can fill are all occupied, and those that pass through, 
the university, have often to wait several years before they 
can obtain a place suited to their attainments. 

We close this chapter, by remarking that the young 
men of Denmark wha spend well their -si:^ years in the 
gymnasium, and four in the university, come forth very 
mature scholars. ' 
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:be are many literary men reRidiog in CopenfaageD. 
. we do not know where a city, of (he same popula- 
uon, could be found wljere ihere are so many authors of 
■ dialinction. It was our privilege to make the acquaint- 
ance o( some of them ; and we must say of them, that 
more agreeable men we have never seen. It may be as- 
serted with truth, that in all cuuntries the commonwealth 
of letters is a very pleasant one. With hut few exceptions, 
the distinguished scholars in Europe, who are an ornament 
to their respective countries, are not only easy of access, 
but moat urbane in their manners. We have found it so 
every where. And it should be so. Learning should 
ever be associated with true magnaniroiiy, and an elficient 
generosity. 

The literature of Denmark, like that of all the rest of 
Europe, excepting Italy and Greece, is modem. In the 
latter part of the twelflfi century, and the first part of the 
thirteenth, — during the reigns of the Valdemars — there 
wa« a very conaidenble unouot of leaming in Deomark. 
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Stfxo Grammaticus and many others endeavored to pro- 
mote knowledge among their countrymen, and hy^ their 
writings contributed much to that effect. A long interval 
of ignorance and barbarism succeeded. But in the fifteenth 
century letters %egan to revive, under the reign of Chris- 
tian I., the first king of the present dynasty — that of the 
house of Oldenburg, — ^by whom the University of Copen- 
hagen was established in 1478. In the reign of hid 809, 
John, the ^li of printing was introduced mto the kingdom. 
Christian II. reformed the schools, and did much to pre- 
pare the way for the Reformation, which was accomplished 
in the reign of his son and successor, Frederick I., when 
the doctrines of Luther became established throughout the 
country. 

Christian III. and Frederick 11. did much to promote the 
education of their subjects. But it is to the son of the 
latter, Christian IV., that Denmark is indebted for the 
foundation of much of her literary establishments. It wai 
he who led the country to depend on its own resources,^ 
instead of receiving everything fi-om Germany. He. waii 
himself a literary man, fond of Iklathematics, and well 
drilled iu German, Latin, and Italiao, besides his native 
tongue. His example had much influence on the noUef 
of the kingdom. Many of them learned the Latin lan- 
guage well. Dr. Niels Hemmingsen lived in that period, 
and was celebrated as a fine Latinist. During the reign of 
Christian IV., the University was renovated and re-estar 
bli^hed on better principles. But this monarch, who at 
all times displayed the most generous zeal for the diffusion 
t>f knowledge, was often thwarted by the cabals of the 
aristocracy, and the bigotry of the clergy. He wius not able 
to recall Tycho Brahe, who had beien compelled to leave 
his native land, during the regency which governed in his 
minority. He ftUoceeded, however, in exciting a most 
commendable spirit for waiting in'Danisb, amongihe literary 
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iBcn of the kingdom, and history, especially that of Den- 
mark, calkd forth no inconsiderable talent Arild Hvitfelt, 
Niels Krag, Glaus Wormius and Stephanus Stephaniua 
diBtiDguisfaed themselves in this biwich of Vriting. 

But Chriatian IV, did not content hitOBelfwith exciting aad 
fostering native talent. He inviti?d Meursiueand Pontanus 
from Holland, and unlisted them also in the work of writ- 
ing the History of Denmark. He endeavored even to in- 
duce Grotius to come and live in lis kingdom ; and for 
that purpose he went to meet him t Gliickstadt, during 
the sojourn of that great man at imburg. He alao en- 
couraged the literature of Norway, " part of the kingdom 
which he visited more than £tly tin s, and in whose pros- 
perity he look a deep interest, li iring his reign, works 
on the Geography and Statistics o enmark were written 
br Stephanius, Wormius, Lyachanucr, and Amgiim John- 
of Iceland. Caspar Bartolin and Olaus Wormius 
,e on medicine ; Christian Longomontanus, the friend 
ana pupil of Tycho Brahi;, on mathematics and astronomy. 
Anders Arreboe, the father of Danish poetry, lived during 
this period, and enjoyed to an eminent degree the pa- 
tronage of the king. The drama may be said to have com- 
menced in Denmark during his reign. 

The son and successor of Chrislian IV, was Frederick 
m. He encouraged literature, and was himself a literary 
man. He attended the lectures of learned professors, even 
after he had ascended the throne. He encouraged the Ice- 
landic literature, and was the patron and intimate friend of 
the famous Torfaeus of that island. It is to this monarch 
that both the Royal Museum and the Eoyal Library of 
Copenhagen owe their origin. On the contrary, bis son 
and Bijceessor, Christian V., cared nothing for literature 
snd science. Hunting and war were hi.^ favorite pursuits. 
The change in the government- — from that of a limited 
monarchy to that of an unlimited one — which occurred in 
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1660, was very unfavorable to the literature of the coun- 
try. Everything of this sort languished. Men did not 
dare to oppose the government. ' Ote Rosenkrants in- 
curred a fine of 20,000' rix dollars for publishing his 
" Apology for the Danish Nobility," and advocating the 
doctrine of election, in opposition to absolute monarchy. 
Professor Nold was turned out of his Chair of Divinity for 
ten years^ for maintaining that elected rulers are better 
than hereditary ones, (eligi quifcm nasei meliores princi- 
pes.) 

During the period from 164«8 till. 1700, few distinguished 
literary men flourished in Denmark. Peder Resen was 
professor of law in the University of Copenhagen from 
'1662 till 1688. He wrote several codes of Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Jutlandish Laws, and left in manuscript his 
Atlas Danicus. Count Griffenfeld, who was Chancellor 
of the University. of Copenhagen during three years, did 
much, for his country,- having drawn Up a code pf laws, of 
great excellence, for the kingdom./ But he was succeeded 
by ignorant i^inisters, under whose sway discussion on the 
subjects pf law, divinity, and politics, was considered trea^ 
son. But the physical sciences received much attention 
from Olaus Borch, the Bartolins, and Olaus Roemer. 
During this reign a Danish Grammar was prepared by the 
Rev. Peter Syv, and a Dictionary. was commenced by 
Counsellor Moth, or under his auspices rather, which has 
never been publiphed. These efforts led to the improve- 
ment of the Danish language** 

^ • 

* In speaking of the period to which there is reference in the tejit 
— that of 1648 until 1700— Lord Molesworth, in his work on Den- 
mark, uses the following language : *' Denmark has formerly pro' 
duced Very learned men, such as the famous mathematician Tycho 
Brah^, the Bartolins for physic and anatomy, Borrichius; who died 
lately, and bequeathed a considerable legacy to the Univei^ity pf 
Copenhagen. But at present learning is there at a very low ebb ; 
yet Latin is more commonly spoken by the clergy than with us. 
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ug ine reign of Frederick IV., from 1700 to 1730, 

progress was made m the study of iUviuity, law, and 

K>pliy. Thi! physical aciences and medicine greaily 

iiiiPtJ. Holb^rg was the only writer oq law of tbis 

n. His work on the Law of Nalure aod Natiooa was 

; aod highly approved. He wrole still belter on His- 

. Arnaa Magnaeus, Prol«saor of Danish Antiquities, 

riahed at this period. He was from Iceland. Albert 

jra wrote on ibe iliatory of "^ 'ish Literature during 

„- period. Holberg was the uilbi distinguished poet of 

that day. 

In the leign of Cbriitian VI., lo was no great en- 
couragec of letters, lived Langei i, Pontoppidan, and 
Gram, all men of merit, who chinly wrole on History. 
Andrew Uojer was a distinguished listorian of tliis day. 
Tyge Hofinan was a biographer. At this period, pulpit 
oratory greatly advanced. In this department Peter Her- 
•leb, Hishop of Zealand, escelled all others. 

Chrislian VI. was succeeded by Frederick V. in 1746, 
During liis reign literature made great progress. Oeder, 
Beverdil, Bishop Pontoppidan, Carsten Nietmhr, Rev. 
Hans Slriim, flie Lutkens, Jena Kraft, Bishop Gtinnerua, 
Eilschov, Kofod Anker, Suhm, A. G. Carstens, L. Thorn, 

The bo(it>.4 llml come orit in print are very few, and IbOE^e only some 
daH [renlisHsorcontrovera)' ngains! the PapinM nnd Chlvimats, The 
Mb) Ullrct, nr g^mcel IcBrning, otb very much atrangera here, and 
will harillir be iBtroduced till a greater influence aniung ihs gentry 
makes viay Tor them. It is said that oecesaily is the mother of in- 
vetifion i whieb may be truo in norno degree : but I am sure that (on 
niUFh nectfsBiiy depres^ea ihe sjiirila. 

" Every jenr, on ibe kingis birthday, Ihey hava a kind oraci in tli« 
Universily ofCopenhageti. The king honors them with his pre- 
■eace, and t)ie Hedor Magnificat liarunguea hint in a l^tin apeoch. 
full of EI3 rulsoiiie dattery as if Loui^ 1e (jrand were Ihs moDnrch to 
beenlettaiiieil.aiid a TuivtiingJeauit the orator. At cerluin periods, 
there are n few Daniah veraca aung by the ordinnry singing boya, to 
*ei7 iodiSeranl maeic ; and ao the farce ends." 
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Llixdorph, Jena .Hoysgaard, TygeRothe, Jacob Baden, 
Sneedorff, Evald; Tullin, 5tenertsen, addpd much to the 
growing literary stores of Denmark. 

During the long reign of Chri^ian VIL, much was done 
by the ministers of the king to pfomote knowledge. It 
was then that Denmark began to adopt the noble plan of 
sending, at the public expense, men of talents abroad to 
other lands to cultivate their minds, and to bring back 
to , the country whatever o( science or art might be 
usefully transplanted to Denmark. The University of 
Copenhagen was still further improved. Schools for. edu- 
cating schoolmasters b^gan to be established, and Latiii 
schools, of a higher character than usual, were opened. 
Liberty of the press was granted, through the influence of 
the -famous and unfortujiate Struense6, in 1770, in the 
fullest sense, — even more' fully than Sneedorff and the 
Lutkens had hoped . for during the former reign. During 
this reign the vassalage of the D^ish' peasantry, and the 
Danish slave-trade, were abolished. The liberty of the 
press did not lon^. continue in Denmark. After various 
vibissitudes,' it was brought under such . restraints that it 
may be said to' have been annihilated in 1799. 

Politics have never ^fortfied the subject of much writing 
in Denmark. In 1785j however. Professor ^ahbek and 
Mr. Pram, commenced the- publication of a monthly' ma- 
gazine, called the ' Minerva, W(hich continued until 1809. 
A vast deal of talent was displayed in that peribdicaL 
Almost all the eminent literary men- of tjiat day wrote for 
it. Politics occupied a large ^pace in it. Abrahamson, 
Tyge Rothe, Piram^ Rev. Mr. Birckner, and M. de Hen- 
nings — a court -chambdrlain— furnished excellent treatises 
Ibr the Minerva, iii feivor of^he liberty of the press.* Mr. 

* Mr. Birckner published a book op the J^jiberiy ofthe Preis aod 
its Laws, m the year 1797. This book made a great sensation, and 
was J'ead with vast interest — serettd editions Were published the 
first yeix afler it was issued. 

VOL. I. 26 
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Samoe, and ihe Rev. Mr. Birckner, attacked the order of 
the nobUity j— so thai not a little courage was shown in 
thii work. Bat no work during that period produced 
such excitement as Count Schmettou's little volume on 
Standing Armies. That the fearless course of this band 
of advocates of reform had a good- effect upon the govern- 
ment, is unqueationable, But no change of great moment 
hu yet taken place on the points which they discussed. 
Few Danish wrilers are better known in the literary 
world than Heiberg, the dramatic poet and general 
scholar, and Malte-Brun, the geographer. Both were 
banished from the country — Ihe former in 1800, and the 
latter some time afterward— for political opinions, strongly 
^pressed in some works which they had published. Both 
went to France, where their talents secured to them much 
distinction. 

Professor Jens Moller, Professor P. E. Muller, Professor 
Heibeirg and Mr. Seidelin, were popular prose writers in 
the early part of this century, and Thaarup and Baggesen 
are well-known poeta of that period. 

Niebuhr, the historian and traveler, wrote his valuable 
works in the latter part of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present. The greatest poet which Denmark 
possesses at Ihe present day is Gihlenschliiger, who is 
reckoned among the first of living poets. He has writleo 
much. Among the most distinguished writers of this 
kingdom in our day, we must also reckon Finn Magnuasen, 
who has written on Mythology; CErsled, Schlegel, and 
Rosenvinge, who have written on Law ; Grundtvig, a 
«weet religious poet, of a very original genius; Eask, who 
has written on Languages ; Miiller, who has written on 
the Scandmavian antiquities j and WerlauET, Engelstoft, 
and CErsted, who have written on various subjects ; the 
Rev. Dr. Clausen, of the Theological Faculty in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhageu, who has written on the spirit of 
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Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, and various otber 
works relative to the interpretation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and to Ecclesiastical History ; Dr. Madvig, who is 
distinguished for his knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
languages, and is the editor of Cicero de Finibus, and 
Author of other works-; Professor Molbech, author of a 
Danish Dictionary^ and various other wor]^ illustrative of 
the language and literature (^ Denmark ; Dr. Bromsted, 
Professor of Greek, and author of Travels in Greece, a 
work which has been translated into French and other 
languages ; and the late Dr. Monster, Bishop of Zealand, 
a very eminent preacher, and author of various collections 
of sermons and other books, partly of a rifligidus and 
partly of a literary nature. In 1833, he published his 
*' Considerations on the Doctrines of the Christian Faith," 
in 2 vols. 12mo., a work full of excellent views, and dis- 
playing a profound acquaintance with the mysteries of the 
human heart. ' - 

This catalogue might be greatly enlarged if it were 
necessary to do so. Few countries of the same extent of 
population have so many literary men, -or so considerable 
a literature as Denmark. And it certainly must be nothing 
more nor less than pure love of literature and science, for 
their own sakes, which can induce a man to write a valu- 
able and extended work in the Danish languiage, which is 
a language wholly unknown to the literati of the world at 
large, and which is probably not read by a populatibn^ — in 
Denmark and Norway — of more than two millions aad a 
half; for it must be remembered that Holstein and Sles- 
wic, two very important provinces of the kingdom of Den- 
mark, speak the German, and not the Danish. It can 
hardly be the love of &me which operates on the Danish 
savant, inducing him to write tomes of learning. Nor 
can it be the love of money,, fer surely very little can be 
obtained in that way, as the demand for such books in that 
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language cannot be go considerable as to enable publishers 
ID Copenhagen to give Danish authors any thing like the 
intrinsic value of their works. 

Denmark is rich in scientific and literary journals,* but 
ihc is not rich in newspaper literature of a political cha- 
ncier. Not that there are no newspapers in Denmark. 
On the contrary they are tolerably numerous. But the 
censorship of the press is rigid, and by consequence, the 
political journals, if the newspapers of Denmark deserre 
that naine, are exceedingly tame, and contain nothing but 
•ummariea of domestic and foreign intelligence, with the 
ooiisdon of every thing which might have a bearing on 
the government of the country, directly or indirectly. Not 
wily ao, but there are other countries respecting which an 
editor of a newspaper must speak very cautiously, or he 
will soon find himself in trouble. If anything be said 
against Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, he will soon have the 
ministers of those governments, resident at Copenhagen, 
thundering away at his door, or ralher the Danish govem- 

• Tbe rallowiag iau lisl of the most Emporlant oftheie periodical 
woiks. lu 'IVaologs : NoTda/i Tidsskrifi for Chrislelig Theolcgi 
("Northern Journal of ClirialiHD Theology); TAtelogisk Tidsakrifi 
fTheological JoumalJ ; Tidiakriji for Udaitandisk Tnt/iogisk Lilt- 
ratur (Journal of Foreign Thpologicnl Lilerature.J In Lnw ; Ju- 
Tiiiik TidBakrifi ( [jw JournnlJ bj Meaars. Kolderap, RoBenwinge.P. 
Bongi and A. L. Cuse. loMeciicLiie : BiMiolhtkfor Lager (Librai^ 
Ibr PhyeiciikDB.J Onothersubjecli; Orun — HiMoritk—Ge/^Taphiah 
Maanalalntft fa monthly work on Aatronomj', History and Geogia- 
jHy.j—NordiakTidsikTifi far Oldk^igh fNorthera Journal of An- 
tiquities. — Tidaikrififor LUeratar og KrUilc ("Journal of Liletature 
ttidCi'mcism)—NaturisloiskTids)krifl(JonTaaiii{Nititr!i]H\storj.) 
Tidtskr^t for Landakanoiaie ("Journal of Agriculture.^ ArchiDfor 
Saaesenet (Seamen's Jo □rnal.) MiliUfirt Rfpertimani ("Hililar/ Re~ 
perloryO Uare-Tidtnde ("Horlicollure.J beeideslliese there migtn 
be enumerated among the periodical litertlure of the country, tbe 
Anntial Re poitM of several of the Lilerury and Soienlifie Bodies. 
There are also other perJodlcsl publicsliona uf leaa note, which we 
deem it nnnecassiir; to mention. 
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ment officers through their iastigation. This restricted 
policy fetters the newspaper press and renders it wholly 
lifeless and inefficient. The consequence is that newspa- 
pers are not much read, or esteemed in Denmark, save for 
the general intelligence which they contain of what is 
passing in the world, and still more, for the prices aarenty 
which they ^ve of the state of the exchange at Hamburg, 
at London, and. at St. Petersburg. Certainly the newspaper 
press may be greatly abused, and made an engine of evil. 
But even some abuse of4t is to be preferred to this total in- 
efficiency. The day has comie when the world is moved, 
not by large volumes^ however well written they may be, 
but by the periodical sheet,, by the newspaper skilfully 
conducted. Such a journal contains in the course of the 
year a vast amount of valuable informaticm, not only of a 
political, but also of a moral and literary nature. The 
power of the newspaper press is just beginning to be felt 
in the world at lai^e. But to this day, that influence 
has scaircely reached Denmark, nor can it do so, as long 
as the restrictions which shackle it are suffered to con- 
tinue. 
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lion ; for there is rascality in all countries. Taken as a 
nation, the Danes must be pronounced, we are coDfident, 
a remarkably honest people. And this is especially true 
of the peasantry, or country population. We have every- 
where heard that portion of the people spoken of as dis- 
tinguisht'd for their honesty and tru st- worth in esa.- The 
character of the servants, especially those from the coun- 
try, is, in general, excellent. 

The agricultural and village population of Denmark 
may be called a virtuous one. At least, it will compare 
well with that of any other country on the continent. 
The manners of this portion of the people are character- 
ized by great simplicity and kindliness. 

We would siyn up all that we have to say on this sub- 
ject by stating, that it is the testimony of all well-in- 
formed and good men in this country, with whom we have 
COiiTeraed, that there is a large degree of morality among 
the middle and lower classes of the people. In thisrespect 
these classes unquestionably escel the higher classes of so- 
ciety, as they are called, including the moat wealthy peo- 
ple as well as the very numeroua nobility. The peasantry 
of the entire kingdom sustain an excellent reputation. 
Those of the continental portions of it, and especially those 
of Jutland, are believed to excel in virtue those of Zealand 
and the other islands. The character of the latter has 
been injuriously affected by loo near an intercourse with 
the capital, which, though far from being the worst city 
in Europe, h^s many temptations and sources of corrup- 
tion, against which the inexperienced youth, who come 
directly from the country, are not always as well fortified 
as they should be. The vice of licentiousness, though too 
prevalent in all parts of Denmark, is far from being as wide- 
spread as it is in some other countries in Europe. In this 
respect the character of the Danish peasantry is Highly 
respectable, particularly on the continental provinces. 
As to intemperance, it is the testimony of all men with 
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whom we havQ coaversed, that it is decidedly on the de- 
crease. The Director of the Police, Mr. Braestrup, has 
assured us that he has decisive proof of this fact. No roan 
can have better advantages than he- for forming a correct 
opinion on this subject. We have not a doubt ofihe 
truth of this statement, as it regards the middle and higher 
classes of society. But we fear, from all that we have 
learned, that it is otherwise in relation to the lowest classes. 
We have reason to believe that there is not a little drunk- 
enness among them. The number of grog-shops, c^ wine- 
shops, and of ^ocery-stores in Copenhagen, where intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold, is very great. It is also great in 
Elsineur, Kiel, and .other considerable towns throughout 
the kingdom. We have not been able to obtain the sta- 
tistics pf this momentous subject ; but we have reason to 
believe that when the truth comes to be known, it will be 
found that this dreadful vice has far greater prevalence in 
this kingdom than was formerly supposed. It giv^s us 
pleasure, however, to be able to state that some philan- 
thropic gentlemen in the capital have interested them- 
selves in the subject of Temperance Societies, and are now 
occupied in making known to their countrymai the ob- 
jects and. the nature <^ these societies, and : in endeavoring 
to promote their formation throughout the kingdom^ In 
this, good work no man has taken a more lively interest 
than Mr. ^Braestrup, the Director of the Police, <^ whom 
we have already made mention. Through his efforts, 
mainly, it is that a history of the Temperance Societies of 
our own country, and of other lands, has been translated 
into Danish, and published at Copenhagen within the pre- 
sent, y (ear. 

Religion. — ^Denmark is emphatically a Protestant Coun- 
try. There are not more than four or five thousand Bo- 
man Catholics in the entire kingdom ; and they are to be 
foui^d chiefly in Cc^enhagen^ Crliickstadt, Firedericia and 
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Aitona. In each of these places there is a priest, with the 
exception of the last named, where there are two. Whilst 
of Jews the number may be as great as seven or eight 
thousand. They have synagogues at Copenhagen and 
Aitona. 

With the exceptions just mentioned, nil the rest of the 
population of the Danish kingdom, including its foreign 
poaaesaions, are Protestants. The established church is 
Lutheran. Its government and order are Episcopal. To 
that denomination belongs the entire of the population, 
with the exception of two churches of the Reformed, or 
Calviniatic body, as it is called in Copenhagen, and per- 
haps as many as two or three others in other places; 
tc^ether with two small congregations of Moravians, one 
at the capita], and the other at Aitona, and two inconsid- 
erable Reformed French churches, one in Copenhagen, 
and tlie other at Fredericia, a small town in Jutland. 

The I^iitheran Church ia organized in the following 
manner ; there are nine bishopricks and three superinten- 
dencies : — 

1. The Diocese of Zealand has 33 deans, and 313 
Parish pastors, 

2. The Diocese of Funen has lideans, and 144 Parish 

3. The Diocese Als and Alsoe has 3 deans and IS Par- 
iah pastors. 

4. The Diocese of Laaland and Falater has 4 deans 
and 62 Parish pastors. 

5. The Diocese of Aalberg has 16 deans and 103 Parish 

6. The Diocese of Wjborg has 4 deans and 94 Parish 

7. The Diocese of Aarhuus has 12 deans and 187 Parish 
pastors. 

8. The Diocese of Kibe has 10 deans and 1(19 Pariah 
paston. 
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.9. The Diocese of Iceland has. 19 deans and 163 Parish' 
pastors. 

1. The Duchy of Sleswic has one General Superintend- 
ent, 11 de^ns, and 24*1 Parish pastors. 

2. The Duchy of Holsleiii has one General Superin- 
tendent, 12 deans, and 187 Parish pastors. 

3. Th^ Duchy of Lauenburg has one General Super- 
intendent, and 30 deacons and pastors; 

The whole number of the clergy belonging to the 
Danish Established Church, including the Bishops, is at 
present eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

The clergjr of Denmark are, in ecclesiastical as well as 
temporal afiairs, subordinate to the Ray al Chancery. The 
king appoints the bishops; and,, with but iew exceptions, 
all the livings are In the gift of the crown. ^ The sa^mes 
of the clergy are raised; from tithes— ^paid in money or in 
kind — from permanent local funds, from perquisites, &c. 
All things considered, the clergy. of this'kingdom are pro- 
bably as well supported asr ^e the Protestant ministers of 
the Gospel in any other country on the continent of Eur 
rope. They are also.yery well educated, as a body. 
There are among them- not a few men of distinguished 
talents and learning. Amon^ those whom We had the 
pleasure io become acquainted ^dth at Copenhagen, we 
might mention Drs. Miinter and*Grundtvig. The former 
is pastor of Holmens Kirke, and is a gentlemah of distin- 
guished talents and much knowledge ; and the latter is a 
zealous preacher, as well as a sweet poet, of quite an ori- 
ginal cast of mind. He has published- a number of poem»,^ 
of various lengths, as well as some works in prose. . He id 
a veteran, also, in controversy, having occupied himself in 
that sort of employment, off and on^ almost every year 
from his ycnith up to his present advanced age. . In the 
Germanic part pf-the kingdom, probably no msOi sur* 
passes Dr. Harms, of Kiel, either in 2eal for the truth, or 
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iatbrnamber of worka, of various sizes, which he baa 
publUheij. 

Tbpre is a great want of churches in some, if not all, ol 
the principal cities in this kingdom. For instance, Copen- 
hagen, with a population of 120,000 souls, has not raore 
Uian ten or eleven churches, including the Roman Catholic 
church, and the inconaiderable French Reformed place of 
wnnhip. Besides the»e, there are three or four chapelt in 
the Hospitak and the Penitentiaries. Bui a moment's re- 
flection will satisfy any one that these churcftes, and other 
placus of worship, mOst be wholly insufficient for the popu- 
lation, if they had, in mass, a -desire to hear the Gospel. 
Take a few fects. The paiish of Trinity Church contains 
36,000 inhabitants, and has some three or four pastors, and 
only one church edifice. That edifice is large, hut what 
is one church Ibr so great a number of eouls-l 'I'he Holm 
Kirke is the only church in a parish which lias a popula- 
tion of 24,000. souls. It has three pastors. But what is 
one church among so large a population? Better far 
would it be to have twice or three times as many churches, 
each fiirnished with its own pastor, than to have a few 
large churches, with three or four pastors to each. 

It is believed that the Rationalism of Germany has spread 
much in Denmark. But it is also believed that the Doc- 
trines of the Reformation are regaining the ground, slowly 
hut decidedly, which they had lost. Not » few of the 
younger pastors are known to be truly evangelical in their 
doctrines, and zealous in preaching them. The number 
of such pastors is increasing in the continental provinces 
of the- kingdom, as well as in Hie insular parts of it. There 
are several excellent young men in the central portion of 
Zealand, and the number of such is increasing in the other 
islands. The number of evangelical pastors in Copenhagen, 
we are sorry to say it, is small, But, taking the kingdom 
as a whtde,the truth i« slow^, but surely, gaining ground. 
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In reply to an inquiry of oyrs respecting the state and 
prospects of tru^ religion, in the kingdom generally, we 
received, from one of the most distinguished. and faithful 
pastors in Denmark, this'answer : Fides orthodoxa crescit ; 
Raitonalismusdecrescit,* 

It is supposed that the kingdom of Denmark is better 
supplied with the Scriptures than any other country on the 
continent. It may be so. The Bible Societies have put 
into circulation several hundred thousand copies within 
the last quarter of a century. But much remains still to 
be done. From all we ca& learn, we are confident that 
there is a great want of a religious literature, adapted to 
the present age. There is- a want of good books, .written 
in an engaging style. ^ Many of the best books on practical 
religion in this country are too large, and. were written 
during the Reformation, or in the age which immediately 
succeeded. In respect to convenient and interesting works, 
designed to apply Christianity to all the rdations and du- 
ties of daily life, this kingdom is far behind England, our 
own country, Germany, and Holland. 

We bring to a conclusion what we have to say respect* 
ing the state of religion in Denmark, by stating, thatthiere 
is a degree of intderance in this interesting country which 
is most deplorable. It appears that there are old laws in 
existence in this kingdom, made against the Anab^qptists of 
the times ofthe &natical Jdm of Leyden. Wiibin the last 
two or three years, some little Baptist Societies have been 
(organized in difierent parts of the realm, by the exertions 
of a zealous preacher of that communion, at Hamburg. 
One of these little societies had sprung up at Copenhagen. 
It embraced some sixty or eighty people, mostly of .the 
middle classes, and the number was constantly increaang. 
Their meetings were orderly, and most devout. No com. 
plaint could be made against them on this or any oth^ 

* The ordio4oz fttch iii<$reaBe»— Rationalisiii dec r s M i n . 
VOL. I. 27 
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valid ground. Tno brothere, of Excellent chatacter — one 
■n engraver, and the other a fonner student of PhilosojAj 
in the University — were the conductors of thtir meetingi. 
But the government has determined (o break up all such 
meetings throughout the kingdom. The two escellent 
men to whom we have just referred have been both thrown 
inlo prison, and the meeting which they held has been 
Mbotished ; and the singular and mouniful spectacle ii 
presented, in the nineteenth century, of a govemmenl per- 
secuting some of its subjects, for no other crime than that 
uf endeavoring to worship God according to the dictates of 
their coasciences ! And what makes this conduct Ihp 
more estntordinary, is the lact, that it has taken place in 
a kingdom, which, when the East India Company ordered 
Carey, Ward, and Marshman, and other Baptists, oul of 
their Indian empire, gave them an asylum in its little pos- 
■eanoa of Serampore, near Calcutta, where they were per- 
mitted to prosecute their benevolent and Christian labors! 
The day has been when the chiirchea in Denmark did 
not a little for the propagation of the Gospel among the 
heathen. Their missions on the burning plains of India, 
and on the inhospitable coasts of Greenland, are known to 
all who take an interest in such matters. But the subject 
of missions does not now have that place in the hearts 
of DjiniKh Chrielians, it is to be feared, that it once did. 
There arc, however, missionary associations in some of 
the churches, and money is raised for the object, and sent 
chietly to the Missionary Society at Basle, in Switzerland, 
The government, too, docs something in this cause, and 
actually supports some five or six missionaries in Green- 
■ land, and in the islands in the West Indies which belong 
to Denmark. It has long done so. But this is not a 
work which civil governments are likely to manage very 
well; and we fear that the state-missionaries of Denmark 
are txot very efficient oi zealous men. 



CHAPTER XV. 



TOUR IN THE INTERIOR OF THE ISLAND OF 

ZEALAND. 

Projected tour into U|e interior of Zealand— Biatt]i6w*s preparations for it— Ear- 
ly departure— Fine weather— Appearance of the country-people, hastening, to 
the marlcet of the capital— Their horses and vehicles— The Zealand 8ummer>i' 
stafesoromnibuses— The appearance of the country— Kioge Bay— Town of 
Kl^e— Vallotf Castle and its Nunnery— Vemmetofte Nunnery— Village of 
' Yrardingboig and the ruins of Yaldemai^s Castle— He rlufsholm School— Soroe 
and its Gymnasiun^Former Journey hence, by way of Corsor, over to Funen^ 
and thence into Bleswic and Elolstein, with notices of Odensee, SlesWic, Flens* 
bdig, A^c— Journey from Soroe intp the north of Zealand— Roeskilder-Its for- 
mer size and importance— Its Cathedral, the Westminster ^bbey of Denmark 
— ^Bishop William— His conduct towards King Svend— Monuments in the 
Cathedral— Leir6 and its Bospital-^tegerspriis, its old chateau, its grove, and 
its monuments— Frederiksvaerk-Palace of Freiferiksborg- Palace of Fredeas- 
borg— Scenery of Lake Esrom— Tiiteresting villages in the northeasterp part of 
Zealand— Slangerup, Blausterod, Solierod, Overdd, Nye Holle, Brcde, Jaegers' 
borg^Park, Sorgcnfrie, Frederili^l, Gientofte, Evald*s Hill, Chartottenlund 
— Betum to the Capital. 

Wb had been meditating for dayi, a tour into the inte- 
rior of the beautiful island of Zealand ; and our friend 
Matthew, who has fulfilled the important, functions of cice- 
nme, servant, and almost every thing else, had been duly 
attentive to making the necessary arrangements. At length 
the eventful day arrived. And at an early hour, of a 
most beautiful summer's morning, we issued forth from the 
court of our h6tel d'Angleterre, where there w^ a crowd 
of country^'Wagons, filled with the market-people, and of 
stages, or diligence- wagons, which were about to set off 
for various places on the island. 

As we could not reach all the places which we wished 
to visit by going in the common stages of the country, 
Matthew had hired a horse, an4 a smsdl but pleasant wagon, 
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in which we soon rattled over the rough stre 
tittle danger of breaking some booes, and 
western gate. In a few momenta more H 
Column of Freedom, and took the road which 
due west to Conpt, and to the island of Fua 
ing travervcd the village which lies in that d 
ihort distance beyond the walla of the city, n 
to the Palace of Frederiksborg, which we '. 
beautiful garden, on our right hand. 

By this time the sun began to show his j 
Uid to scatter his golden beama over the dewj 
the world Keemed to be in motion, as well as \l 
was covered with country people, hastening fe 
some in wagons of vafious dimenEions anc 
fashions, some on horseback, and some on 
countcnauces and their whole appearance ind! 
energy and cheerfulness. They are obvioud 
character very different from that of their ant 
middle and latter part of the last century ; 
they _are called bondtr, in their own langu 
day, they are not bondsmen, but are in ever 
men. Their dress, their appearance, and 1 
and horses demonstrated that they have mou 
on the ladder of civilization. 

Ever and anon, a stage or diligence came n 
passed our humble carriage, and soon left Uf 
This was exceedingly annoying to Matlhei 
and his Ethiopic countenance, we noticed, 
lor a time, a darker look than usual after sue] 
misfortune. These Zealand summer stages, or < 
whatever else they may be called, are very t 
anything which we have ever seen in our o 
They are entirely open, that is, uncovered, 
their bodies are formed of wicker-work, whic 
the appearance of long, huge baskets, which • 
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springs, and these, again on four ivheels of a height, as it 
seemed to us, exceeding those of our stages. Not less than 
four or five rows of seats were placed cross-wise in these ele- 
vated vehicles, and generally they were filled with gaily- 
attired passengers, gentlemen and ladies, who seemed to 
enjoy greatly their highand airy position, and the rapidity 
with which they were whirled along. 

We were much struck with the handsome appearance of 
the iiorses which we saw along all the route, as well as 
with the superior hreeds of cattle and sheep which were 
grazing in the fields. The country, too, which is not ex- 
actly level, but every where gently undulating, was ex- 
tremely well cultivated. The soil is very fertile, and the 
fields and meadows were covered with abundant crops of 
grain and grass. In fact, this whole island, and the same 
thing is true of the entire Danish Archipelago, has the 
appearance of a garden. 

On our left hand, and at no great distance, lay Kioge Bay, 
ja fine sheet of water, which, in times long gone by, was 
thescene of some of Denmark's most brilliant naval ex- 
ploits. It was there that she many a time met and nobly 
fought her fierce enemies, the Norwegians and the Swedes. 

We passed, in our course, sevend villages ; but none 
of them merits a particular notice. Each possessed, how- 
ever, its anciei\t<;hurch, built of brick ; with a huge tower, 
that is out of all proper proportion to the size of the church 
itself. The n^pst of these churches were built several cf^- 
turies ago, and were long used by the Roman Catholics 
befove the Refocmation visited the kingdom. 

By deviatmg from the direct road which leads fiom the 

caj^tal to Corsor, — which stands on the western side of 

the island, — and turning to the lejfl, one may pass through 

a number of places of interest in the southern part of 

Zealand. We will notice a few of them. 

And first, when the tiaveler has passed the town of 
27* 
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Kioge, Bituated on the bay of that name — to which vie 
have referred in a preceding paragraph,~a very pleasant 
road will conduct him to Valloe Castle. The beauty 
of the situation, the character of the building, and (he 
purpose to which it is applied, render it well worthy of 
a visit. It U a sort of Protestant nunnery for ladies of 
noble birth, where, in consideration of the payment of a 
certain sum of money, they have most comfortable apart- 
ments and board, and are supplied with every comfort 
and even with not a few luxuries. Besides this, they 
draw B certain sum annually froro the funds of the instifu- 
tion, for supplying themselves with clothing, &c. As 
fiut as vacancies are created — by death, marriage or re- 
moval for any cause — they are filled up out of the numer- 
ous applicants who eagerly seek for a place in this happy 
retreat, where they may pass their time in reading, and such 
Other employments as may suit their taste. This estab- 
lishment is reckoned the finest of the kind in all Denmark. 
It b under the direction of an abbess, who must be a prin- 
I cess, and a sort of vice-abbess, who must be a countess. 

I There is another establishment — but not equal to this — at 

I Vemmetofte, which ha*, however, a fine library of several 

I thousand volumes, in variouB languages, and a good collec- 

f tloa of paintings. 

From Vemmetofte, the traveler should make an excur- 
w sion to the ruins of King Valdemar's Castle, near Vording- 

borg. These ruins have defied the ravages of more than 
seven centuries, and are still in a good condition. The 
castle was a favorite residence of the old Danish Kings, 
snd was built by Valdemar I., in the year 1166, and sub- 
sequently enlarged by Valdemar Afterdag, who became as 
much attached to this, his southern place of residence, as he 
was to that of Gurre, which was his northern. The moat 
conspicuous part of the ruins is the Goose-tower, so called 
from having been the place where Valdemar confined the 
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pdsoheiB whom he took from the Hanseatic Towns, whose 
inhabitants he scoffingly called geese. In those days the 
adjoining town of Vordingborg was a place of much im- 
portance. Its port was filled with ships, and the streets 
sWarmed with merchants and sailors, as we are assured by 
the Danish historians. The town lay embosomed in oak 
and beech forests, which, with the castle, gave no little 
beauty and magnificence to the scene. At present it has 
only a little coasting and fishing commerce. 

Of the public establishments in the south part of Zea- 
land, the school of Herlufsholm is perhaps the most worthy 
of notice. It is a monument of the patriotism and benevo^ 
lence of Admiral Herluf Trolle, who was killed in a naval 
engagement in the year 1565. Many distinguished men 
have been educated here. The institution has a library of 
about 14,000 volumes, and an extensive museum. A 
black poplar, planted at the time when the school was 
founded, has attained the height of more than 100 feet, and 
a circumference of two-and-twenty, and has long been an 
obfect of no inconsiderable importance to the beauty of 
the scene. 

Returning fW)m this deviation to the southern part of 
Zealand, the traveler comes to 4he pleasant little town of 
Soroe, which stands on the great macadamized road 
leading from Copenhagen totDorsor, and of which we have 
already spoken. Soroe is, in a literary point of view, one 
of the most interesting spots in Denmark. It is the burial- 
place of two of the greatest men whom this kingdom has 
ever produced — ^Archbishop Absalom and Holberg. The 
monastery which Absalom's father founded for the Cister- 
cian monks, in the 12th century, was, after the Reforma- 
tion, converted into a Free School folr thirty noble and 
thirty plebeian youths. Christian IV. raised it to the rank 
of a University. During his time it flourished ; bujt his 
successor, Frederick III., who had occamcm for the reve^ 
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nuM, rMlucrnl it to a nnall Grammar School. Since tfaat 
ptfiod thr insfitutioD Ima existed under various fomiE, and 
poMird through many Ticiwitudes. At present it is a sent 
of Collogc or High School, where some sixty pupib ar* 
puniuing tlieir studies. It Is the best ioBtilution of the sort 
in the kingdom, and is very richly endowed. 

If the travi'ler desires to visit Funen, and then lo pais 
over to the continent and travel through the provincei 
there, he Will pursue the straight and noble road from So- 
r6e to Cursor, and thence pass over the Great Belt in a 
Mtnam-hoat, lo N jborg in Funen, We, oureelves, on ano- 
ther occasion, did so, and passing through Odensee to As- 
■ens, we look a steam-boat and crossed the Liltie Belt to 
the ihores of Sleswic. Thence we passed through Ap^n- 
rade, Sleswic, Flensbur^, and other pleasant towns, on 
our way to Hamburg. It was a delightiul journey, and 
perlormed during the agre^^ble season of autumn. 

This route leads through the very pleasant little city of 
Odensee, the capital of Funen, which has a population of 
7,000 Boula, is the seat of a biahoprick, and has a literary 
society, a lyceum, a fiue cathedral, and two public libra- 
ries. By pursuing this route, the traveler will have an 
opportunity of seeing the city of Sleswic, situated at the 
head of a long and fine bay, and which is one of the most 
pleasant places which we have ever seen. It is the capi- 
tal of the united Duchies of Sleswic and Holstein, and 
the seat of their governor. The population esceeds 
16,000 soub. The (own has considerable commerce. The 
royal chateau of Gottorp, near to tfais' place, is a fine 
palace, and the residence of the governor oi Sleawic- 
Holstein. There is here also an excellent institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb of the Germanic part of the kingdom ; 
and a well-conducted asylum for the Insane of the same 
portions of the realm. 

But Bs we did not tske this journey over Fuoea to tbe 
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Duchies of Sleswic and Holstein during the tour -which 
vfe have commenced describing, we would call back the atT 
tention of the reader from this digression to Soroe, and beg 
him to turn his face northward, and prepare himself to ac- 
company us in that directicm. 

The distance is not great from Soroe to Roeskilde, a 
place not a little celebrated, but which does not stand on 
the direct road from Copenhagen to Corsor, which we have 
repeatedly spoken o^ and which the reader will find oa 
the map. It stands a little to the north of it. 

And we may as well remark here, that we noticed in 
every part of Zealand which we visited, a vast number oi 
mounds, or tumuli, which have been suffered to remain 
fiY)m the earliest ages, and which exactly resemble those 
which we have seen in the state of Ohio^ These mounds 
are found in great numbers on all the Danish islands, and 
also on the peninsula of Jutland. There are literally 
thousands of them, we should think, forming very promi- 
nent objects in the scene. They contain burial chambers, 
in which have been found a vast portion of the antiquities 
which fill the museums of Copenhagen. Many, however, 
remain unexplored until this day. 

Roeskilde stands at the head of an arm of what is called 
the Fiord of Roeskilde, a sheet of water which lies almoit 
in the centre of the island of Zealand, and which is con- 
nected with the Cattegat on the north. It is about sixteen 
miles west of Copenhagen. It is a small, but very ancient 
city. It was the capital of the kingdom of Denmark fix>m 
the beginning of the tenth until the middle of the fii^ 
teenth century. During that period it was a large city, 
and had twenty-seven churches, besides monasteries and 
other ecclesiastical edifices, of which the Cathedral md 
St Mary's Church only jiow remain. The pr^ent popu- 
lation sctfcely exceeds 1,500 souls. 

Roeskilde derives its name fix>m Roe, a king, who led a 
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peaceable life ia this place in the sixth centuiy, and 
kilde, the Danish word for a well or spring. 

The chief object of attraction in Roeskilde, to a stran- 
ger, b its celebrated Cathedral, which may be called the 
Westminster Abbey of Denmark. It is here that her 
kings, members of the royal family, and many other distin- 
guished individuals have been buried. It is a simple and 
majestic pile of brick, of the Gothic orde^ of architecture. 
Its founder was Bishop William, the chancellor and coo- 
fessor of Canute the Great, who was an Englishman, and 
was nominated to this see through the influence of the 
Archbishop of Bremen. This cathedral was a long time 
in process of erection, nor was it finished when Bishop 
William died, in 1074. 

At that period, a considerable number of the clergy of 
Denmark were English, or rather Anglo-Saxon ; — a-fict 
which b to be. accounted for by the relations which sub- 
sisted between the Danes, then a powerful and conquering 
people, and the English, a conquered nation, subject to the 
Ibrmer. 

This Bishop William was no common man. On a cer- 
tain occasion, the monarch, Svend, the nephew of Canute 
the Great, ordered some of his courtiers, who, whilst 
heated with wine, had spoken disrespectfully of him, even 
at the royal table, to be assassinated, whilst engaged in 
their devotions, in one of the churches of Roeskilde. On 
the following day, the king attempted to enter the church, 
whilst the bishop was engaged in the service of the mass. 
But he was met by the worthy prelate at the threshold, 
who put his crosier across the door, and forbade him to 
enter the sanctuary which he had defiled with sacrilegious 
blood J " calling him not king, but homicide," and com- 
manding him to retire. Some of the royal attendants 
drew their swords in indignation, but the smitten king 
commanded them to sheathe them again. Retiring to the 
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palace, he laid aside his kingly robes, and put on those of 
a penitent, and then repaired to the church, and threw 
himself on the ground in front of it, supplicating forgive- 
ness. The service had commenced 5 the " Kyrie eleeison " 
had been chanted, and the '^ Gloria " was about to be 
sung, when the bishop, hearing of the distress of the king, 
left the altar, went out to him, and, raising him from the 
ground, absolved him, gave him the kiss of peace, 
pronounced his benediction upon him, and desired him 
to assume his royal habiliments. At the end of three 
days, the monarch returned to the church, resumed his 
usual seat, publicly confessed his sin, and received from 
the prelate plenary indulgence. By way of further 
expiation, he endowed the cathedral of the worthy bishop 
with one of the royal domains in Zealand . 

The bishop loved the king ; and when he heard that 
the monarch had died of a fever in Jutland, he hastened to 
prepare two tombs, one for the king and the other for him- 
self. And when the royal remains were brought to the 
church, to be deposited in the tomb. Bishop William, kneel- 
ing in front of the coffin, with his hands clasped in earnest 
prayer, died, and was buried by the side of the sovereign. 
So saith, at any rate, the history of this cathedral,*" from 
which this story is extracted. 

The architectural ornaments of the interior of this church 
cannot bear a comparison with those of similar structures 
in England. The altar-piece, which represents the passion 
of our Saviour, in carved wood, is considered a noble per- 
formance. It did not strike us very favorably. It was a 
gift to the church from Christian IV. We admired the 
imposing pillars, and the beautiful Gothic arches, much 
more than we did anything else. But the beautiful simpli- 
city of the ceiling, which was once its greatest ornament, has 

* Gnbdrids til Roeskilde Domkirkes og dens Monumenten His- 
torie og BeflkriTeke ved H. Behrmann, KidbenhaTxi, 1815. 
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been (]>oUed bj loine ignorant pointer, vho has covered il 
with flowers in yellow and green, and given it the appear- 
anco, as some one has very justly said, of a Dutcb tavern ! 

The greater part of the colfinB, or sarcophagi, of the kin^ 
aud other distinguished personages who have been placed 
hero for their last repose, lie in the large vaults beneath 
the church. Several, however, are placed io chapela buill 
along the aides of the church for that purpose. One of 
these chapels may he termed the splendid mausoleum of 
Frederick U. and Christian 111., which Christian IV. erect- 
ed to the metnory of his father and grandfather ; whilet 
his own simple coffin, in bronze, with his sword rusting 
upon it, lies in a vault below ! The beautiful coffin, io 
bronze also, and highly gilded, of the late sovereign, who 
died in the winter of 1839-40, lies in one of the chapelt. 
His mother's remains are not here, but in ZelJ, in Hano- 
ver, the British government not having acceded to the 
filial wish of her son to have them placed here. No less 
than five or siic of his children, who died in early life, lie 
in the vaults underneath the church, 

A daf atone in the floor of one of the aisles marks the 
spot where lie the remains of Saso Grammaticus, a name 
more to be honored than that of many a sovereign who 
rests here, in that pomp which is the last dream of 
pride. Il is he who may be said to be the Father of 
literature in Denmark ; for he labored six centuries ago, 
and more, to call the attention of his countrymen to 
letters. Here, loo, lie the remains of Queen Mai^ret, 
the Semiraraia of the North, 

We will only add, that the great size of this cathedral, 
and its lofty towers, make it a conspicuous object, as seen 
from afar, over the plains of Zealand. 

Not far from Roeskilde is the vill^e of Leire, remarka- 
ble for having been the residence of the kings of Denmark 
from the first until the tenth century. In the same viciai- 
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ty 19 Bidstrupgard, where is a hospital for aged people, 
for the blind, and for the insane. The portion of this 
institution which is assigned to the insane is celebrated for 
the philanthropic and ingenious methods which are em- 
ployed to effect the cure of the patients. 

From Roeskilde, let the traveler who wishes to know 
something of the most pleasant and interesting spots in 
the island of Zealand, proceed northward, along the western 
shore of the Bay or Fiord of Roeskilde. At the distance 
of some fifteen miles from the ancient city of Roeskilde, 
he will come to Jaegerspriis. This was a favorite place 
of resort of Christian Y. as well as other sovereigns of 
Denmark, who were fond of field sports. Here is an old 
royal chateau, which does not, however, merit special 
notice. But what is interesting here is the fine old 
grove which stands near this place, and which contains 
some trees of enormous size and great age. For instance, 
a hollow oak, six yards high and sixteen in circumference, 
with large branches, is pointed out as an object of ]n\;ch 
interest. It is supposed to be a thousand years old. Four 
peasants on horseback at one time found room in its cavity, 
and eighteen men on foot at another! There is also a laige 
beech, whose boughs, bent down to the ground, have form- 
ed an arbor which is almost impenetrable to rain and heat. 
It is said to have accommodated a king and eighty courtiers 
at dinner. 

But the most interesting objects in these groves are the 
monuments, in Norwegian marble, which the late Prince 
Frederick of Denmark, caused to be made after the designs 
of Wiedewelt, and erected to the honor of the Pan^s, 
Norwegians and Holsteiners^ who were considered l^ne- 
fectors and ornaments to their country. The idea yrf^ a 
happy one : but it was not well carried into exe^^Qn. 
Whilst monuments have been erected to the memories 
of many great men, not a few have bee^ here erei^ted to 
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B iRa of little merit. Time, too, ia rapidly reducing tb«e 
9 nooumenls to dust, lh»i material of which they are made 
not being suCicieoUy durable. Among those whose memo- 
riet we honored here, we may designate Luther, Hans 
Egede, the escelleol Danish missionary to Greenland, 
Tycbo Brahe, Magnus Heinpsen (who, like Tycbo Brahe. 
ma toned by persecution to leave his country,) Griffen- 
frW, the Bartolins, Olaus Koemer, Tordenskiold, Bishop 
AbMlom, (who is here ranked among the generals of Dea- 
nuric, and in fact he was both a general and a bishop) 
IvM Lykke, Daniel Ranzau (one of Denmark's greatest 
tnd best generals,) Holberg, the great comic poet and fine 
proae writer, Suhm. the historian, and ETald, the dramatic 
poet. Some of these monuments are highly appropriate. 
That of Luther ia in the form of an obelisk, surmounted 
by a gilded star, and resting on a pedestal shaped like a 
rock. The body ol the obelisk simply contains the name 
of the great reformer, " M.aktin Lutdeh."* Above the 
name is a reference to Dan, xii. chap. 3d verse ; whilst on 
the pedestal Matt. svi. chap. 18th verse is referred to. 
The words are not given, bat they are as follows : — 
" And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and (hey that turn many to right. 
eousness, as the stars, for ever and ever.".—" And 1 say 
onto thee, that Ihou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church ; and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against It." 

The monument of Hans Egede, besides containini; the 
names of that excellent man and his wife, bears also a map 
of Greenland. That of Tycho Brahe consists of a plain, 
I square and rather short pillar, surmounted by a globe. 

But enough of Jregerspriia, ib old chateau, its grove, and 
its monuments. 



* Lulher was not a Dane, Ha ntl |[iu>w, but hia monument H ad- 
roitled tiEre because oflhe blessings which hli doctrineB iiave oonfar- 
red on [his kingdom. 
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From the finely wooded isthmus of JaBgerspriis, the 
traveler, who loves the picturesque and the heautiful, 
should cross over the Fiord of Roeskilde, to Frederiks- 

MBA * 

vs&Tk. The environs of thia pkce are charming, and the 
view of the sea from it is very pleasant. This village is 
celebrated in Denmark for the manufacture of fire-arms, 
of Congreve-rockets, and for its powder-magazines. 

From Frederiksvserk the distance is not great to the Pa- 
lace of Frederiksborg, though the road is none of the best. 
This palace is beautifully situated on an isthmus which 
projects into Lake Esrom; and is surrounded by dark 
forests and by the beautiful waters of the lake. Its posi- 
tion is romantic and charming to the highest degree. The 
palace was built by Christian IV., wha pulled down one 
that his father, Frederick II., had buili, in order to make 
room for it. It is an interesting structure, and has a fine 
appearance, as seen from the water. But it is not our in- 
tention to speak of it in detail. The finest part of the 
whole is the chapel, wjiich is royal enough. It is truly 
a splendid one. Many of the apartments in this chateau 
are handsome ; and there is here a large collection of 
paintings. But many of the best which were once here 
are now in the Picture Gallery in the Palace of Christians- 
borg at^Copenhagen. 

In some of the rooms of this palace the attendants show 
the initials, or the names in full, of several royal person- 
ages not now living, which were inscribed by their own 
hands — not a very royal work, one should think, but royal 
iblks are just like other people, and act like them too. On 
a pane pf glass, in one of the windows, the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline Matilda inscribed the following words : — 
" O keep me innocent, make others great." Among the 
paintings which are in this palace there is a portrait of 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles I.,^ of England, and wife of 
the brdther of Louis XIV. One cannot, whilst contem- 
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pbting it, avoid shuddrring at the thought of her tragic 
detlh. 

There is another pleaeant royal palace co the borders of 
Lake Earom, which is well worthy of a viKit. It is the cha- 
teau of Fredenaborg. Itwasbuillby Frederick IV., and 
received its name, Castle of Puace, from the fact (hat a 
treaty of peace was signed there in 1720, between Den- 
mark and Sweden ; which led to a long period of uninter- 
rupted tranquillity. There are many things in and about 
thia palace which will interest an IntelligeDt traveler. 

If, after having seen the palaces of Frederiksborg and 
Fredenaboi^, and ihe scenery of the beautiful Lake Esroin, 
the (raveler would return at his Itisure, and by a zigrag 
course, to Ihe capital, he may pass through many very 
pleasant places, which our limits only allow us to name. 
They are Slangerup, Blauslerod, Sollerod, Overi^J (iv!:.'re 
Suhm, the historian, had his villa, aud where LUndorph 
also resided,) Nye MoUe, Brede, Jsgersborg-Park, Sor- 
genfrie (where is Ihe favorite residence of the present 
king, who has a sweet little palace there,) distant some 
six miles from Copenhagen, Frederiksdal, Gientofte, 
Evald's Hill and Charlottenluud. In taking the two last 
named places on his route, the traveler will pass along 
the shore of the Sound, immediately north of Copenhagen, 
and through some of the finest scenery in the world. But 
we have neither time nor room for a minute description 
of it. 

At length we reached the capital again, not a little 
gratified with our excursion info the interior of this fine 
island, and to the no small gratification of Matthew, who 
prefers a city-life to all the charms of the country. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ^N DENMARK. 

Tlw great chauge ,efiuctcd in the Government of Dinoiark by the Revolution of 
166U — Denmark aii absoiptc monarchy in th^ry, but iimittt) in its action l>5' 
circumstances— Provincial Legislatures instituted in 1834— Tiyeir nature and 
powers— The administration of justice exceilent in Denmark— Courts of Arbi- 

' tration — Evils in tlie Public' Administration— Too many military men apprJuted 
to' civil offices— i*uhiic Functionaries too numerous— Mr. Laing^B statements 
incorrect Jn several particulars — Population of Denmark— Tlie_Navy— The 
Army- Unjust mode bf its formation — Public revenue and expenditure — 
Encouragement n£ the ArtB and Bcientes by the Government— Injurious 

. rcetricLions on trade— Tracies' Corporations— Keed of reform. 

Und^r the above title we mean to take notice of 

several topics in relation to Denmark, which we cannot 

discuss in separate chapters, and which have all mbre or 

- less relation to the structure and action of the government. 

1. THE OOVERNBIENT. 

It is a remarkable fact that Denmark, after having en- 
joyed a very considerable amount of civil liberty, during 
several centuries, under written compacts between the 
sovereigns, on the one' part, and the people, as represented 
by the States-General, that is,, by the nobles, the citizens 
d the towns, (or burgesses,) and the clergy, on the other, 
should renounce, as she did, in 1660, even the shadow of 
k Constitution, and invest her sova*eigns with full and 
absolute power to make and execute laws, without the 
slightest oheck upon their absolute . authority. This 
Astonishing revolution was brought about by the other 

orders of the kingdom (the burgesses and the clergy,) 

28» 
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CWtfpiring to overthrow the insupportable tyraoDy of tbe 
Doblei. So wearied owt had the people become by the 
iwolcnt and domineering spirit of this order of society, 
that they were willing to bear the yoke of one master, in 
Older to get clear of that of many." The effect, in theory, 
of this surrender of all authority into the hands of the 
•overcion, was to put every thing at his disposal. By one 
fetal blow all power was cut down, save that of the throne 
alone. The power of the nobles being humbled in the 
dust, there was none whatever to take its place. It was 
this stale of things in Denmark which led Lord Jlloles- 
worth, who was ambassadur for several years from the 
court of St. James to that of Copenliagen, to remark, in 
his work on that country, written in 1692, "that in the 
Roman Catholic religion there ia a resisting principle to 
absolute civil power, from tbe division of authority with 
tbe head of the church at Bomej but in the north, the 
Lutheran church is entirely subservient to theiivil power, 
and tbe whole of the northern people of Protestant coun- 
tries have lost their liberties, ever since they changed their 
religion for a better. The blind obedience which is de- 
structive to national liberty, ia more firmly estahliahed in 
the northern kingdoms, by the entire and sole dependence 
of the clergy upon the prince, without the interference of 
any spiritual superior, as that of the Pope among the Ro- 
manists, than in the countries which remained Catholic," 

• The Danci' hare been not a little tiJictileU for (hiK ptLtrllommaus 
eourae. Lard MDleswor<li,vrhowrole his work an Denmark ihirtj- 
VKO years »Rer ibis event, u«es ibe rollowing cntling language id 
wrarance tolhiBBubJBct; — " I verily belicvo the TJimeg da tiaw realjj 
love Barfilnde ; and, like the Cappadociatti of old, cauld not make 
lus of libcrl]' If it n'ere ofTered to thom ; but nould thruw il away 
ir Ihe; had il, and re^uUie thi^ir chaina. Possibly Ibey vvoiild niah 
thsm len weighty ; bat chains Iliey could not live without, inhere 
be one or two among so many thousands who are or contrary senti- 
ment9, they date not so much as miilter them !□ their own uKildmt ; 
nor would (hey be heard with patienee, irihey did." 
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There is a good deal of truth, intermixed with not a 
little error, in this view of the subject. The sum of the 
matter is this : The Protestaiit countries may have one 
form of tyranny 5 that is, the civil power may exceed its 
just limits, and become oppressive. But those countries 
in which the Roman Catholic church is strong "enough to 
rival and check the civil authority, have two tyran- 
nies instead of one to endure. Tiiis is the real state of 
the case. These tyrannies may be 'much opposed to each 
Other, but they are coincident in their practical oppression 
of the peojile. There is no safety but in having a well- 
balanced distribution of the powers of government between 
the legi^ative, judicial, and executive branches, which 
compose it. It is essential to this form of gtfverfflmctatj 
that~the people should have at least the election of the 
legislative branch. " ■■'■-■ 

It is remarkable that absolute power in Denmark has 
been very much modified, and even controlled by cir- 
cumstandes^ and has, in general, been paternal, rather 
than arbitrary and severe. When Frederick III. obtained 
absoliKe power, in 1660, he established five departments, 
or colleges for the public business, the presidents of which 
were the ministers of state for each department. This 
systeto remains essentially the same at this tinie \ and its 
efiect bas been tb exercise a great and salutary infiuence 
upon the wiir of the monarch. Enlightened men at the 
heads of these departments are absolutely necessary to the 
proper conduct of public affairs \ and such men must, in 
the nature of the case, h^ve great influence in the councils 
of the king. As these men are <;hosen on account of their 
capacity, they are not (Selected from any particular clasis. 
The majority are not generally from the order of the 
nobles. They represent, therefore, in some' isense, the 
people. All state afiairs, Bveiy thing relating to the 
administrafion of the government, b considered in these 
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ctdlpges ; aod the Ling does no'.hing without consulting 
the college, or departnient, Ihrough its president, to whicli 
the parlicular business belongs. Direct action — action 
irrwpMtive of these colleges— on the part of the king, is 
whut never occurs. It would al once lead to abandon- 
ment of olGce, and great difEculty in carrying on ilie 
government. In this way, during the IhO ye-ars which 
have elapsed since liie revnlution, as it is called, of 1660, 
there has growa up a power by the side of the throne, 
which has great iDJlitence on the aflkirs of the nation. Il 
is in this way that Denmark, which is iu theory one of the 
moet absolute govumments in Europe, has long enjoyed a 
vury mild and palernat admini strati on, and has made great 
progress in all the arts and institutions of a highly civilized 
■tate. 

In 1834, the late kiDg, Frederick VI., eslablishedaform 
ofreprcfienlative government, which has not been without 
utility, although il comes far short of such a measure -of 
influence in the legislation of the kingdom as its eolight- 
ened population are fairly entitled lo. This change in the 
form of government seems to have been wholly a fruit of 
the enlightened spirit of the times, and the spontaneoui 
act of the sovereign ; and owes not its esisteuce to any 
expressed discontent or violent proceeding on the part of 
the people. According to this law, the kingdom is divided 
iolo four districts:— 1. The Islands; 2. Jutland ; 3. Sles- 
wic i i. Holstein ; each of which has its provincial assem- 
bly, which meets once in two years — the assemblies of 
two diBtricls meeting one year, and those of ihe other two 
dirtricta the year following ; and so in the same order of 
altemalioo. In the district composed of the islands, the 
legialalive body consists of 66 members, of whom Copen- 
hagen elects 12, the other towns II, the landholders 17, 
the peasants 20, and the rest are nominated by the king. 
Aa to the other districts, Jutland has 55, Sleswic 44, and 
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Holstein 48 deputies. The number of representatives for 
the efttire kingdbm is from 209 to 217, aiid each receives 
four rix dollars, (about two dollars of our money,) per day, 
besides having their traveling expenses defrayed from the 
treasury. No minister of state, or high official person is 
eligible. The communication between the sovereign and 
the assembly is through a royal commissioner, "who has the 
privilege of speaking, but not of voting. But this form of 
government is rather advisory than legislative. These 
bodies can only deliberate oa the questions which are 
subtnitted to them, and these are wholly of a local or pro- 
vincial nature, and seldom involve national interests ; and 
their decision is not valid without the sanction of the 
king's approbation. It hardly needs to be added that this 
form of legislation is fer from corresponding with the 
wants or the wishes of the nation. From its very nature 
i| can do iio more than advise the king. It is good as a 
niiedium through which the sovereign may consult "the 
nation. But it is nothing more than this, and in no sense 
can it be called a true representative form of govemmen't. 

% THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

There is probably no country in Europe, or the world 
entire, where the laws are 'better administered than they 
are in Denmark. The independence of the Judges, espe- 
cially those of the Supreme Court, or Cour^ of ultimate 
appeal, forms a striking contrast with the servility and ve- 
nality erf" the courts in some other countries on the con- 
tinent. The Danish Judges have often not hesitated to 
decide against the government, even in easels where it 
was known that the royal family, or some portions (rf it, 
have desired, very earnestly, an Opposite decision. A cim 
of this kind occurred but a few day^ before pur first visit 
to Copenhagen, in the year 1836. The Supreme Cdlart 
acquitted one of the professors <rf' the University, in dae 
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oft charge preferred against him for an article of a politi- 
ck! Dkture which he had published, lo this case the gov- 
pmmcnt was known to have eserled itself strongly againsl 
the BccLised. And yet the Court did not ibr a moment 
betitate to acquil him. 

In the adraiiiiBtratioQ of justice there is a regular grada- 
tion of courtfi, beginning with those of a local nature, and 
reaching upward, through the district courts, lo that which 
ii the Supreme Court, or tribunal of last appeal, nhicb 
holds its sessions in the capital. There is one striking pe- 
culiarity in Danish judicial proceedingE, which might be 
well imitated in other countries. It is this : the proceed- 
ings of Ihe inferior courts are reviewed by the higher, and 
their decisions, if not found to be just, are reversed, whe- 
ther there has been an appeal taken from_thera by one of 
the parties in the suit or not. This review is taken on the 
records which the inferior courts aie required to make of 
each case, and transmit to the next higher. This- is an 
admirable provision, and often secures justice to the op- 
pressed, who have not the means, or the courage, to niake 
an appeal. 

One of the most important acta of the late sovereign 
was the establishment of Courts of Arbitration, in which 
all civil actions must be entered, and in which arbiters de- 
cide between (he partiep in tho first instance. This deci- 
sion is not binding ; it is only advisory. But In a major- 
itj- of cases it prevents further litigation, the parties agree- 
ing to abide by the decision of the arbiters. This is cer- 
tainly one of the most important measures of modern times 
for promoting justice among men, as well as of preventing 
useless law-suits. There is a Court of Arbitration appoint- 
ed in every parish throughout the kingdom. The cities 
and larger towns have similar courts, but organized in a 
manner somewhat different, though the same in nature and 
object. In thia particular, also, Denmark has set aa ex- 
ample which merits universal imitation. 
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3. EVILS IN l-HE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

One of the greatest evils in the administration of public 
afiairs in Denmark, is the appointment of too inany military 
men to civil offices. This is bad in every respect. It results 
from having too large a number of military nien in the king- 
dom, who must be provided for in some way or other. It 
disafiects the people. It makes them believe that the gov- 
ernment relies too much on the army and those connected 
with it, instead of depending on the affections of the citi- 
zens. In this way jealousies and suspiciQus are engender- 
ed and fostered. Military men, as a general thing, are 
not the most capable men for the performance of civil du- 
ties. There is no special reason why they should be post- 
masters, or attached to a custom-house, or perform any of 
the administrative functions of justice. 

Another evil is, the employment of too many persons, 
considering the work tjiat is to be performed. The num- 
ber of public functionaries in this kingdom is exceedingly 
great for its small population. The salaries of public men 
in Denmark are small ; yet nothing is gained by having a 
greater number than is needed. 

In reference to this subject, we meet with the following 
statement in a very valuable work* written by Mr. Laing, 
an intelligent Scotchman^ who has visited extensively the 

* A Toar in Sweden in 1838; comprising Observations npoirfte 
Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish Nation/ by 
Samuel Laing, Esq., author of "A Journal of a Residence in Norway.*' 
Mr. Laing has written two valuable works, which abound in fhcts of 
a most important character, and in remarks which display great 
acateness of mind, and. most extensive observation. He is, however, 
a decided radical in his political opinions ; and withal a Utilitarian of 
the very first stamp in his views of political economy. And 
his ultra opinions on these points give a'certain tone and character 
to his books which we, re|)QbUcan though we be, think enroneons 
and even mischievous. 
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Scandinavian countries : '^ The population of DenniariL 
is 1,223,807 individuals, of ivhom 6,960 individuals are 
civil functionaries, supporting by their salaries 23,058 per- 
sons in their families 5 4^,424 are priests, supporting 21,125 
persons ; 933 are military officers, supporting 2,850 per- 
sons ; 190 arc naval officers, supporting 747 persons; 
6,987 are non-conmiissioned officers and soldiers, support- 
ing 3,088 persons in their £unilies ; 1,867 are navy sailors, 
supporting 4,169 persons 3 43,576 individuals are pau- 
pers supported by poor-rates, and 1,470 are slaves or con- 
demned convicts, also supported by the public — the value 
of their labor not maintaining them. The total thus sup- 
ported by a public of 1,223,807 individuals is 121,444 
persons 5 or every ten individuals have to support one 
who is not engaged in any productive industry, but is a 
public functionary, or a pauper living upon their produc- 
tive industry. There is one clergyman to every 276.6 of 
the population ; one public civil functionary to every 176. 
If to these perpetual drains upon the earnings of the indus- 
trious in the middle and lower classes be added the enor- 
mous waste of the capital and time of the country, in 
palaces, gardens, shows, military duties, and such objects 
as reproduce nothing, it is not extraordinary that the peo- 
ple are sunk in poverty and sloth, although occupying the 
richest soil, and most advantageous situation in the north 
of Europe." This statement is remarkable in many par- 
ticulars. It is erroneous in a twofold manner. In the 
iirst place, if Mr. Laing intended to consider all persons 
as constituting a portion of the public burden who are not 
actually engaged in creating material productions — which 
seems to be his idea of what he calls 'productive industry 
— then he should have included all the physicians, all the 
lawyers, and all the teachers of every description. This 
would have increased very considerably the number of 
those who live on the " productive industry" of the rest of 
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the nation. But can anything he more ahsurd 1 Are 
there in reality any men living on the "productive indus- 
try" of a country except the paupers, the sick, and the 
imprisoned, who can do nothing foJr their own stipport t 
To this numher may he added the supernumerary soldiers 
and seamen who may he in the service of the country, hut 
who are not needed for the defence of it and its in- 
terests. But as for the physician who heals the sick, the 
lawyer who enables men to possess in security their pro- 
perty and their charactel*, the teacher who trains the Acui- 
ties of the young, and gives them the capacity hr acquiring 
the knowledge, and the skill necessary to render "industry 
productive," and the minister oi religion, whose province 
it is to 'render men good and virtuous, and consequently 
industrious, economical, henevolehtj kind to their fellow 
men, and every way useful m'emhers of society, — are these 
men pursuing no "productive" employment 1. Are they 
a portion of itae. public burden, and to be ranked with con- 
victs and paupers 1 Verily on no subject has so much 
ndnsense ever lifieii written as on that of political eco- 
nomy. What w health X what is the possession of right 1 
Vfhat iM educati<m 1 what is morality and religion 1 but the 
most important blessings, and ^ species of wealth whidi is 
not to be estimated by materia] riches^ or in other words, 
by dollars anil cents. Kno^^ledge is no longer power, or 
to be considered as of any value in compari^n with the 
labors of a steam-engine or a cotton-gin, or a spihning- 
jeuny^ although it was knowledge that brought all these 
sources of material wealth into existence ! The msoDr- 
tenance of religion is a burden, although it is to the pulpit, 
more than to all other means, that a truly Christian and 
civilized country owies its tranquillity,4ts general morality, 
and its freedom from criine ! It is this material and world- 
ly estimation of everything, this reckoning of everything 
by the measure of pectmiary wealth, that degrades the 
VOL. L 29 
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Kicnce of political economy, and which, if it should mi- 
vMwlly prevail, would reduce the civilized world to pa- 
ganiiin and barbarism. 

But Mr. Laing makei inotheT mistake, in over-eHtiinM- 
ing the number of lliose who ai-e not jiursuing any " pro- 
ductive industry.'' He edimates, for instance, the Danish 
clergy at i,4'24 persons, or "prleala," Notv it is certMn 
thai the number of mmirtera of the gospel, of all sects, in 
DenmarkiloesDoIamountto 1,900. AndbowMr.Laingon 
mukt up the number lo i,m, we are at a loss to consider, 
utilesn, as he does when treating of Sweden, he considers 
the clerks or precentors of the churches, and the bell-ring- 
ers and grave-diggers, as a part of the clergy of the king- 
dom, and living on the industry of fiie rest of the nation! 
But upon what principle of justice can he do so \ Apart 
from the fact that they are not a portion of the clergy, 
these men have, all of them, other pursuits, and receiye 
but a small portion of their means of living from their em- 
ployments as clerks, bell-ringers and grave-diners. 

But one of (he most unaccountable errors in Mr. Laing"* 
statement consists in giving the population of what ia on.ly 
that portion of the kingdom vhoee inhabitants 8p«;ak the 
Danish language, and which is about 1,223,S07 souls, inst^d 
of the population of the entire kingdom, which is 2,125,000 
at the lowest estimate. Why did he give the popolation 
ot a portion of the kingdom, »nd form upon it his .calcu- 
lations of the proportion which the" productive classes 
bear to those which are unproductive l If he will con- 
sider the population of the entire kingdom (for he speaks of 
the burdens of the entire kingdom) at 2, 125,000 souls, aod 
reduce his number of the clergy from 4,424 to leas than 
1,900, he will find the state of the case to be very consid- 
erably different from what he has represented it to be. 

Nor is there any propriety in representing the Danish 
people as "sunk in poverty and sloth." They may not 
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have an extensive comiqer^ and their industry may not 
be weU'developed, and th^iqaay have a larger navy and 
army than they really lidM ; but this does not reduce 
them exactly to a state of " poverty and sloth." On the 
contrary, the masses of people in Denmark live comforta- 
bly and happily^ so iar as we have been able to learn. 
Although not a rich nation, they cannot be called exactly 
poor* In few countries in Europe are the people of all 
classes living more at their ease. The public burdens 
might, however, be greatly diminished, industry might be 
rendered more free and unembarrassed, the number of pub- 
lic functionaries might be greatly reduced, and the army 
and navy — ^the former of which is much greater than Mr. 
Laing estimates it — might be diminished by one-half at 
least, and in this way means might be found to dis- 
charge the national debt, which is now about 64 millions 
of American dollars, and which is a great burden for so 
small a kingdom. On this subject, the history of Norway, 
a country which Mr. Laing justly extols, presents a strik* 
ing contrast with that of Denmark, during the last 25 
years. The one has become vivified, and regenerated by 
the action of the principles of freedom, whilst the other 
has remained almost stationary, so far as it relates to na- 
tional prosperity. 

4f POPULATION. 

There is decisive proof that the population of Denmark 
is increasing with considerable rapidity— a fact which 
shows the blessedness of peace, and a wise administration 
c^the laws. In 1769, the population of Denmark, exclu- 
sive of its foreign dependencies, amounted to 1,243,031. In 
1828 the population of the entire kingdom was rated at 
1,992,729. It has since increased, as is believed, to 
2^25,000, whieb is the number that Mr. Balbi gives, 
and we haver no doubt correctly. The foreign possession! 
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of Denmark ttv 1. Iceland, with a population of between 
50,000 and 60,000 j 2. The Faroe Islands, whoso popu- 
Utiun i» not 6,000 ; 3. Si, Croix and one or two olhei 
iili n 'I' i in the West Indies ; i. Greenland ; 5. Some small 
piWii 1111111111. lucb as Serainpore and Tranquebar, in tbi^ 
Eaal Indiei. 

5. THE NAvr. 

The navy of Denmark consisted, in 1835, of six ships ol 
the tine, six frigates, and four corvels, five brigs, and forty 
gun-boals — in all sixty vessels, of all descriptions. 

6. TKB ABMV. 

The army of Denmark, upon what is called the Peace 
Establisliment, is estimated to consist of 32,781 men, of 
irhom 12,016 are on daily duty, and the remaicder are 
only called into service during the season of annual lua- 
rnxuvre. The number of horsea employed upon the 
peace establishment is 6,330. The war establishment is 
fixed at 67,287 men, and 1R,057 horses. In this estimaie, 
however, train-drivers are not included, nor are the (roops 
which are in the island of Bomholm, nor those which are 
in the West Indies. Comprehending all these, the war 
ettabliahment of Denmark would _be 72,000 men.* The 
contingent ol troops for the Germanic portions of the 
Idngdom represented in the Diet (the Duchies of Hol- 
■tein and Lauenburg) is 3,600 men. 

AH the young men who belong to the agricultural por- 
tions of the population of the kingdom are liable to be 
drawn as soldiers. For this purpose they are enrolled at 
22 years of age. Those who are drawn are bound to 
Mrve eight years. But they are only required to do mili- 
tary duty constantly during the first two years. During 
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the remaining six they pursue their common labors,^ ex- 
cepting for a few weeks in the autumn, '^yhen they 
must rejoin their regiments for practice. When they 
have completed the eight y*ears for which they were 
drawn, they are exempt from further service, unless 
the exigencies of war should demand their aid. 

We need not remark on the cruel injustice of the mode 
of raising the Danish army, in composing it of the agri- 
cultural and village population, whilst the city and town 
population is exempt. It is obvious that this must some- 
times be exceedingly injurious to the best interests pf the 
nation. This evil has arisen out of anothpr-^hat of the 
corporatioTis of trades^ of which we shall speak presently. 

The pay of the oflSicers of the Danish army is not grew. 
It is not easy, however, to give a perfectly accurate state^ 
ment on this subject, for there are perquisites attached to 
certain stations which cannot be very well stated^ without 
going into minute details which are inconsistent witlji the 
nature of this work. We can only say, generally, that d 
colonel has 2,700 rix-banco dollars ; a lieutenant-colone^ 
1,400 ; a major 1,010 ; captain of the Ist^ class 870 ; it 
captain of the 2d class 430; a lieutenant 290; and an 
ensign 260.* 

7. THE PirOLIC REVENTTE AND EXPENDITURE. 

The public revenue of Denmark is about seven millions 
apd a half of our dollars, of which upwards of a ' million 
(some say nearly iwo millions) are derived from the duties 
paid on foreign ^hips for passing through the Sound, and 
the remainder from customs, from taxes on bouses and 
lands, taxes on lotteries, stamps, and incon^e firom public 
l^ds, &;c. The expenditures are about the same, includ- 
ing $2,652,775 as interest upon the national debt 

* A Danish rix-banco dollar is equal to about faalf of a Spaniab 
dollar, or 50 cents of our cnrrency. 

29* 
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8. COMMERCE. 

The exports of Dpnmark consist of grain, cheese, wool, 
tallow, bides, feathers, fish, salted provwions andfebricsof 
domestic manufacture, such u hosiery, lace, and cotton 
stuffs : the imports are sugar, cirfee, rice, logwood, tobac- 
co, salt, rum, wine, fruits, and various other luxuries of 
colonial OT European growth. The value of the former a 
few years ago was near $6,455,000 ; that of the latter 
rather more. 

There is a Nations IBank at Copenhagen, formerly call- 
ed the Royal Bank or Rigabank It issues notes of I, 5, 
10, 50, an4 100 rigs dollars, which are used in the general 
business of (he country. There is also an exchange and 
loan bank at Copenhagen ; and at Altona there is an ex- 
change, loan, and discount bank. 

9. ENCOUKACBHE.NT OF LITKEATURE AND THE ARTS. 

In no respect has the Danish government deserved more 
praise than for the great encouragemeat which it has for a 
]<nig time, and e^ecially during the last fifty years, ex- 
tended to*leaming of every kind, and to both the useful 
and the omamenbil arts. We believe that it was the first 
to set the example of sending men of talents, and especi- 
ally young men, at the public expense, lor the purpose of 
exploring other countries, and of brbging back whatever 
of science or of art they might de(:m deserving of being 
introduced into Denmark. In our account of the litera- 
ture of this country we have briefly alluded to this fact. 
But we here revert to it, for the purpose of holding up 
tiua libera] and truly wile uid patriotic measure as an ex- 
ample to our own country. Some idea of the extent to 
which this mode of advancing the civilization and prospe- 
rity of diis little kingdom has been carried within the last 
two reigns, may be giOhiired from the feet that, during the 
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fomer and the commencement of the lattef of these reigns, 
the following enterprises of this sort were accomplished, 
to the vast aagmentirtion of the knowledge of the country. 
— ^In order to prosecute critical researches Messrs. Adler, 
Birch, Hviid, an* Munt»proceeded to Rome; Messrs. 
Moldenhawer and Tychsen went to Spain; Professor 
Thoikelin set off few Britain, where he stayed several yea^s ; 
Messrs. Kolfod Anker, and John Fin^en traveleA.fai Swe- 
den 5 and Mr. Schow went to Vienna. With a view to 
the improvement of Danish agriculture, Professors Oluf* 
aen and Begtrup visited England and other countries. 
Messrs. Oehlenschlager, Baggesen, and Rahhek travel- 
ed to Germany, Switzerland, Italy, England, and France, 
for objects exclusively connected with their favorite studies, 
the Belles Lettres. Messrs. Stephens, Esmarch, and Pe- 
tersen went abroad to make researches in natural history 
and metallurgy. In order to ascertain the merits of foreign 
systems of education, Messrs. Riber, Strom, and Castberg 
were sent into different parts of Europe. The Physicians, 
Saxtof, Tode, Abildgaard, and Callisen also traveled 
abroad at the public expense; and that privilege was 
granted to many other persons for various scientific (ind 
other literary purposes. 

Various magnificent works, as the result of this literary 
encouragement, were written, and were published at the 
public expense, such as{the Scriptores Rerum Danicarum 
by Langebek ; The Description of the Royal Cabinet of 
Coins; The Edition of the Gospel in Greek, by Brich; 
The Dictionary of the Danish Language ; and The Flora 
Danica, besides many other works. Botanic Gardens and 
Museums were established and opened to the public ; sem- 
inaries for training .schoolmasters were instituted, and 
liberal grants made to literary societies and learned indi- 
viduals ; the University of Copenhagen and the Grammar 
Schools were reformed ; maps and charts were published 
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at the public expeiwe ; and the public libraries received 
large additions,* 

The same libera! course is pursued by the government 
until thia day. Every year some young men are sent 
forth to travel at the public ejcpenae, ior the acquisition of 
useful knowledge. One of these men, Mr. Peter Becker, 
we had the pleasure of meeting in Sweden, and again in 
Holland. He spent two or three years abroad, visiting 
not only the countriea named, but also Germany, France 
and England, for the purpuse of learning from the archives 
of those comitries such facta as have a bearing on the his- 
tory of Denmark, and especially such ss relate to Ec- 
clesiastical Jurispnidence. Having finished hts task he 
has settled in a very pleasant parish, in the island of Zea- 
land, near 50 miles from Copenhagen, -where he is most 
usefully and honorably engaged in the duties of his voca- 
tion. Another of these young men lately spent a year or 
two in the United States, and was probably known to 
some r>f our readers. He was sent (ntliis couiifrv for the 
purpose of examining our Flour Mills, and of repotting 
any improvements which he might find in the machinery 
which we employ in our processes for grinding wheat and 
other grain, and for making and packing flour. Having ac- 
complished the object for which he had been sent to our 
country, he returned to his own and made a report of what 
he had seen. 

10. INJURIOUS HESTEICTIOKS ON TRADE. 

But whilst the Danish government displays such a 
laudable zeal for the promotion of literature and the artei, 

• See ■' Denbahk DEi.iueATEr.," or Sketches of the Present Slate 
of that CounUT.byA.AncIeraen Feldbutg, oftheUnivorBily ofCo- 
penhBgen— 1 highly inleresriDg work, (o which we are indebted for 
niuoi of llie ioforniftUon which we give in this votk in relation to 

the liiernture of Denmark. 
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it is surprising that it still tolerates the existence of the 
Trades' Corporations^ which are a relic of the. middle ages, 
and which, however they may have been useful when the 
arts needed all the protection which could be given them, 
in order to cause them to exist, much inore to flourish, are 
now not only unnecessary, but in the highest degree in- 
jurious. Throughout the entire kingdom of Denmark, we 
believe, as throughout Sweden, many parts of Germany, 
and some other portions of the continent, those who pur- 
sue the various trades form corporations or societies, to 
which each one of that particular trade belongs, and which 
have various privileges and immunities. Thus the bakers 
have their corporation or company, or guild, (for all these 
terms are used to designate the same thing), which has 
its /place for the regular and extraordinary meetings 
of the members, and a treasurer who takes charge of 
the general fund which the corporation accumulates by 
fines, and by such annual contributions as it chooses to 
levy upon those who belong to it, and which it applies in 
various ways to aid its members or their families. The 
butchers have theirs, the tailors theirs, the millers theirs, 
the hatters theirs ; and so of all the other trades and pro- 
fessions. Now, if these corporations existed only for cha- 
ritable purposes, such as assisting the widows and children 
of deceased members, or for aiding those yrho have fallen 
into reduced circumstances by sickness or other adverse 
causes^ they would be not only useful, but altogether un- 
objectionable. But the case is far otherwise. These cor- 
porations exert an influence which is altogether hostile to 
freedom of trade, and that competition which is the life of 
business. For instance, if any corporation thinks that 
there are persons enough engaged in the trade or business 
which it pursues, considering the wants of the town or city 
in which it is established, it has it in its power to prevent 
any one coming into that town or city to pursue the same 



liutincM. Id lliii way a species of monopolj' is created, 
which odea keeps op ihe price of articles, and prerents 
tlu^it beiog xoaiv of superior qualily. Let us take a case: 
^^ ttM bfttlcrs of a certsia city or town may deleioiiue that they 
T-' v« aln^ady sutliciently numerouB, aod that they will not 
' admit a new-comer. The civil authorities follow theii 

^ advict-. The asw-comer must retire. They have the busi- 

tuMS lo tliemBelvea. They determine what shall be the pricw 
of the hats which they makf.. All must agree to sell at 
the pric«9 fixed by the corporation ; and woe to the mait 
■who luiderlakes to k11 belo-w these prices ! He will have 
I Ihe whole corporation againat him. They will cast tum 

9' out of their synagogue, and he may prepare to remove ai 

j^ soon as possible. Could anything be devised more fatal to 
am. business, and to the atlainrcent of skill in any trade thas 
K| tluil Upon EUch a plan as this, great skilfulaess will 
I never be attuned I Young men may, as they do here, 

P and still more in Germany, spend two or three years after 

they have finished an ordinary apprenticeship, in visiting 
other places, for the purpose of learning every thing that 
is new in their trade ; and during flieir sojourn in any 
strange city or town they wilt be aided, if need be, by the 
funds of the corresponding trades' corporation in that town 
or city ; but they will learn itothing from this vagabond 
life io- comparison with w^t they could in shops in iheit 
own to^a or city, if aa active competition existed. A 
striking proof of the evil of this system is to be found ilf 
the fact, Aat in almost every trade or art the mechanics cf 
Denmark and of every other country where such restrictioni 
. exist, are inferior in skill lo those of the same trade ot Bit 
i^'£ng}and, France, and the United States. ■. . , 

" ^e will give the reader some idea of the exte^^ wbich 
■dnr system t^ restriction, by the influence of trades' corpo- 
ration's, is carried, by informing him, that if we should ya- 
into the streets of the city of Copenhagen — as a friend 6f 
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ours did the very day on which we write these words — and 
induce a farmer wto had come to market to carry u^ in 
his wagon to Roeskilde, or any other place in the country 
which we might wish to see, we should thereby expoqp. 
him to a fine of 10 rix-banco thalers, or five dollars of our 
money. And why 1 Because, forsooth, he would be inter- 
fering with the rights and privileges of the owners of hack- 
ney-coaches ! Gould anything be more abmird 1 One 
great cause of the depressed state of things in this country 
is, that the government governs too much ; it meddles 
with every thing. The mind of the people is fettered and 
embarrassed with too many regulations, and their industry 
is not permitted to work out channels for itself. The old 
tread-mill system of ages past is still continued i and this 
people, who have skill and energy enough, or would soon ^ 
have, if they bad an opportunity, are kept, to an unneces- 
sary degree, in a depressed and unhappy state. 
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